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Preface 


Religion is undoubtedly the most important aspect of Indian 
culture. In the ancient period of our country’s history it dominated 
the lives and institutions of our ancestors, even if it is seemingly 
losing some hold in our own age. That is why right from the 
beginnings of the Indological studies in the eighteenth century it 
attracted the greatest attention of modern scholarship. Innumerable 
monographs, many of them by some of the greatest minds of our 
age, have appeared in India and abroad on the various aspects of 
ancient Indian religions — their origin, background, founders or 
main propagators, tenets, canons, other sacred texts, church history, 
rituals, sects, etc. Therefore it may, at the first sight, be regarded 
as an overweeningly audacious presumption on our part to make 
a fresh attempt on such a thoroughly discussed subject. But we 
have some justification to offer for our venture. 

Firstly, it may be pointed out that despite the fact that a vast 
literature has been produced on the various facts of ancient Indian 
religions, it is also true that so far no comprehensive work has 
been written, even in English, which deals with, within reasonable 
details and authoritatively, all the religions of ancient India — those 
which took birth in this country as well as those which came from 
outside — in their various aspects at one place. Most of the works 
written on ancient Indian religions either discuss particular sects, 
schools or texts, or the religious condition of a region or period 
and such other topics. Our attempt to describe the entire ancient 
Indian religious history in one work, divided for the sake of conve- 
nience into two volumes, seeks to fulfil this desideratum. 

Secondly, most of the books on ancient Indian religious history 
are written either without any particular approach in mind and 
seek to offer a bare outline of the chronologieal evolution of a 
particular religion or sect or attempt to establish the correctness 
of a particular historical viewpoint. In the present work, however, 
a wider approach has been adopted, for wherever possible we have 
diseussed not only the role of the various factors — cultural, politi- 
cal, economic, etc. — operating in society behind the origin, nature 
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and evolution of every relipion, hut have also delineated the role 
of that rclipion as a factor of social ehanpe. We therefore feel that 
our work follows a new, somethinp more than what is usually 
described as sociolopical, approach. 

Thirdly, durinp the last three decades or so as a university 
teacher and researcher we have made some humble contributions 
to the study of ancient Indian relipious history; some of them have 
been published in the form of research articles in learned journals. 
We have incorporated the results of these researches in this work 
so that they may be considered by a wider readership and it may 
be examined as to how far our suggestions change the generally 
accepted account of the religious evolution of ancient India. For 
example we have suggested, with some justification we hope, that 
in the Indus Civilization the Supreme God was regarded as husband 
and brother both of the Mother Goddess, that the Indus people 
worshipped osvattlia for procuring male progeny and victory over 
enemies, that Gautama Buddha was not such a great social revo- 
lutionary as he is generally made out to be, that in India Buddhism 
never assumed the form of a separate culture (Vol. I), that the 
concept of the divine Vasudeva was originally distinct from and 
chronologically older than the concept of Vfisudcva-Krshna, that 
the personality of Heracles as described by Megasthenes in con- 
nection with Mathura is nearer to the personality of Vaivasvata 
Manu of the Vedas and Puranas rather than Vasudeva-Krshna, 
that the Indian Dionysus described by Megasthenes represented not 
one but several gods and legendary personages (Vol. II), etc. The 
exhaustive reconstruction of the non-Vcdic ideologies of the early 
and middle Vedic age has perhaps been attempted for the first 
time in this work. 

Lastly, the present work seeks to incorporate, critically examine 
and synthesize the results of the researches of other scholars in the 
field of ancient Indian religious history published upto the early 
part of 1984. An alert reader will note that while discussing the 
various topics we have made critical and detailed references to the 
recent-most books and research papers. If a sympathetic reader 
will feel that we have achieved these objectives, even if partially, 
we should think that our labour has been amply rewarded. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the book will be appa- 
rent from the following examples: Chandala, jnana, Krshna, saifis- 
kara, Isvara, Sankara, thakura, pitha, Yasahpala. Modern proper 
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names of countries, places and individuals have generally been 
spelled in the usual way without the use of diacritical marks. 

For the errors of omission and commission we seek the indul- 
gence of sympathetic readers. 

41-A, Sardar Club Scheme S. R. GOYAL 

Jodhpur 342001 
April 13, 1984 
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Cliaptcr 1 


Prehistoric Origins of Indian Religions 


Samltanatd of Hinduism 

The one vital point which dificrcnliatcs Hinduism from other 
religions is its claim for being eternal (sandtana) in nature. It 
believes that though the divine knowledge was revealed by God to 
the rshis in the form of the Vedas, the knowledge itself existed 
before this revelation. From the historical point of view also, 
Hinduism claims no founder for itself ; even Jainism, another 
Indian religion claiming great antiquity, cannot be regarded as 
beginninglcss, because it traces its emergence with Rshabhanatha, 
its first Tirthankara, whenever he fiourished. Hinduism however 
claims no beginning for itself; it assumes that it just existed from 
the beginnings of time. 

However it does not mean that Hinduism is an unchanging reli- 
gion. There are two kinds of sandtana or nitya substances : 
(1) Kulastha nitya or unchanging eternal, and (2) Pravdhi nitya or 
changing eternal, Sanatana or Hindu religion is eternal in the latter 
sense, for in the course of time it has undergone eonsiderable modi- 
fications*. Its roots may be traced back to prehistoric period. It is 
true that the earliest stratum of its oldest available literature, that is 
the Vedas, which is also perhaps the oldest existing literature of 
the world, can hardly be regarded as very much older than c, 2,000 
B.C., and the remains of the Indus Civilization (the religion of which 
was certainly a prototype of Hinduism) carry us back to only 
c. 2,500 B.C., but it is also a fact that in the last fifty years or so 
many scholars including Jean Przyluski, S. Levi, Jules Bloch, S. K, 
Chatterji, P. C. Bagchi, etc. (who have successfully tried to 
reconstruct through what may be called linguistic palaeontology 


'Chattopadhyaya, K. C., Studies in Vedic and Indo-Iranian Religion and 
Literature, I, p. 84, 
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some aspects of the life of the prehistoric races of India) have found 
that many elements of Indian religions, specially Hinduism — ideas, 
concept of dignities, rituals, etc. — owe their origin to the contri- 
bution made by the non-Aryan races which peopled this countr)' 
before the advent of the Indo-Arj'ans. 

Prehistoric Races of India 

Racial anthropologj', the branch of knowledge which deals with 
the physical features of a people, has sought to anal 3 'se the various 
elements which have contributed to the formation of the popula- 
tion of India, ^^arious opinions have been advanced by different 
anthropologists about the racial elements in Indian population. The 
most authoritative \dew is that of Dr. B. S. Guha^ according to whom 
the people of India comprise of ‘six main races’, namelj% I. the 
Negrito, 2. the Proto-Australoid, 3. the Mongoloid, 4. the Mediter- 
ranean, 5, the Western Brach 5 ^cephals, and 6. the Nordic. The Indian 
population is the product of an intimate miscegenation of these 
races in their various ramifications some of them presenting their 
separate language and the culture connected with it. These peoples 
all came from outside and their cultural background, which they 
had developed outside India, natural^ differed from each other. 
It is not necessary' at tliis place to go into a detailed anal 5 tsis of 
these racial t\pes or to identif}' their present-da}' descendants or to 
bring out their characteristics. Their contribution to the material 
and religious culture of India and mental make-up of the Indian 
people has been discussed in detail with his usual insight by 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji in The Vedic Age, Ch. ^^III and The Cultural 
Heritage of India, ^^ol. I, Ch. 5\ The present writer cannot do 
better than following him in most of his conclusions regarding their 
role in the evolution of Indian religious ideas and practices. 

Here a few words are necessary on the method employed by 
anthropologists for the study of prehistoric religions. Firstly, as 
pointed out by Chatterji, it has not yet been established that a parti- 
cular racial type, by the mere fact of some pronounced or subdued 
racial characteristics which it possesses, must necessarily or inevit- 
ably have its mental and emotional outlook or attitude pre-decided. 
In other words, it cannot be asserted that there must be an 


*Chstteiji, S. K., The Vcdic Age, pp. 144-5. 

-See also his Bhtlrattya Arya BhSshS cur HirdJ, 1957. 
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ineradicable racial character^ But on the other hand the economic 
milieu and the conditioning of the mind and emotions in society 
create a framework of ordered life which commonly finds ex- 
pression in the language of that body of men. Therefore it will be 
more appropriate to speak of language-cultures than of racial-cul- 
tures. Secondly, we should remember that from the beginning of 
history racial intermixture is going on continuously leading to 
profound modifications in every racial-type. So far as India is con- 
cerned the present situation is that the six main races mentioned 
above with their various ramifications, which have gone to the 
formation of the people of India, are now included within one or 
the other of four distinct speech-families : namely, the Austric 
(Nishada, Kol or Munda), the Tibeto-Chincse (Kirata), the 
Dravidian and the Indo-European or Aryan^. 

Contribution of Negritos 

However the oldest people who came to India as a distinct entity 
were the Negroids. Now their traces are not commonly found, 
except among the Mongoloid Nagas in Assam, while a handful of 
Negroids are found in South Indian jungles, now speaking 
Dravidian dialects. The German anthropologist E. von Eickstedt 
agrees with Guha on this point but D. N. Majumdar and S. S. 
Sarkar deny any Negrito strains in South India^. It is only in the 
Andaman Islands that full-blooded Negroids are found. Their 
influence on Indian languages is also very negligible. Many 
anthropologists believe that the cult of the ficus tree, associated 
with fertility and souls of the dead, which has been quite popular 
in India, may have been an inheritance from the Negroids. 
Certain toteraistic notions connected with fishes, animals and 
plants may also have originally belonged to the Negroids who 
might have handed them over to the people who supplanted them. 

Austric or Nishada Contribution 

The Austrics of India are represented by mainly the Kol or Munda 
people — the Nishadas, ^abaras and Pulindas of ancient times and 
the Kol and the Bhilla people of 1,500 years ago. The kinsmen 

‘77?e Vedic Age, p. 147. 

Hbid. 

’Fuchs, Stephen, The Aborgiml Tribes of India, p. 27. 
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of the Indian Auslrics outside India, particularly in Polynesia, have 
the idea of tnana or the divine essence which permeates individual 
objects and beings of the universe. The later Hindu conception of 
the Brahman pervading the universe was possibly derived from 
this idea of tnana which can be reasonably expected to have been 
current among the primitive Austrics of India. There is a strange 
agreement between Indian theory of creation as given in the 
Nasadiya sfikta of the Rgveda and that of the Polynesians, Maoris, 
and others, which describe the evolution of the material world from 
the unformed primeval basis of darkness and non-existence'. The 
conception of the universe as a gigantic egg (Braiirndnda), the 
theory of incarnation (avatdra) of the Supreme Being in animal 
bodies (fish, tortoise and boar), certain mythological and 
romantic talcs such ns that of Satyavatl who had a fishy body- 
odour (tnatsyagand/ul) and the computation of days and months 
by the phases of the moon (tit/iis) also have their analogues among 
the Polynesian Austrics*. The Sanskrit words for the full moon (rJA'd) 
and the new moon (kuhu) have corresponding words of similar ^ 
sound in the Polynesian Austric languages. It is also quite possible 
that the Austric ideas about the .soul of man after death furnished 
one of the main bases in the conception of samsdra or transmigra- 
tion, to which moral and philosophical accretions were later added 
in Hinduism. 

According to Jean Przyluski certain other non-Aryan non- 
Dravidian religious elements were the contribution of Austrics or 
Nishadas. Among them arc included the use of the betel vine in 
life and ritual, the use of turmeric and vermilion in religious ritual 
and social life, the belief in the Nagas as spirits of the waters and 
the under-world and certain magico-rcligious rituals (e.g. the 
removal of the evil eye by the rite known in Northern India as 
nichhdvara). The idea of taboo would seem to be another trait 
derived by the Aryans from the mentality of the Nishadas for, 
according to A. Weber, Barth and Sylvain Levi, the Atharvavedic 
word tdbuva is connected with the Polynesian word tapu or tabu. 
Zoomorpbic deities also appear to be survivals from Austric or Proto- 
Australoid totemism which was later re-inforced by the Dravidian 
cults possessing a similar character (e.g. the Ndgas or snake deities, 


'Cultural Heritage of India, I, pp. 79-80. 
^Ibid, 
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the tortoise, the inakara or crocodile, the monkey-god, Gaijesa with 
his elephant-head, etc.). 

The Dravidian Contribution 

The next language-culture group whieh arrived on the Indian scene 
was the Dravidian. The Dravidians represented a developed form 
of the Mediterraneans. Dravida or Dramida, as we find it in Sans- 
krit, is only a modification of a national, racial or tribal name of 
this people for itself.* The Dravidian tongues now form a solid bloc 
in the Deccan. But at one time the Dravidian speech was fairly 
widespread in North, West and East India. In Baluchistan we have 
the bloc of the Brahui speech of Dravidian family which appears 
to be a surviving fragment of a very widespread Dravidian tract. 

The Dravidian-speaking peoples appear to have been known to 
the Aryans at first by two names, Dasa and Dasyu. In Iran these 
names changed into Daha and Dahyu. According to Chatterji and 
many others they were the authors of the Indus Civilization. 
According to K. C. Chattopadhyaya, however, the Dasas and 
Dasyus of the J^gveda were semi-divine beings, and not real tribes.^ 
Some of the fundamental practices in Brahmanical Hinduism not 
found in the Vedic religion, like the worship of Siva and Uma, 
Vishnu and Sri, and the ideas and practices of Yoga philosophy as 
well as mysticism, appear to have been derived from the Dravidians. 
TheDravidian sense of the mystic found its expression in their ritual, 
their discipline of Yoga as a path for union with the divinity 
and their desire to keep in constant touch with the dead by 
means of ceremonial, on which is based the later Hindu practice 
of sradhd^. 

The attitude of the Rgvedic Aryans to the unseen forces behind 
life was simple. Their gods were only partly humanized retaining a 

*In the Dravidian speech as current in the Deccan during the first half of 
the first millennium b.c., its form was 'Dramiza'. Subsequently, from this 
word we had in Old Tamil 'Tamiz' which is the present 'Tamil'. The Cretans, 
a Mediterranean people, called themselves Termilai (according to Herodotus, 
the Greek historian of the fifth century n.c.), and the Lycians of Lycia 
described themselves as Trmmli in their inscriptions (which belong to the same 
epoch). The word 'Dramiza' became, round about the time of Christ, ‘Damiza’ 
and this was transformed by the Sinhalese into 'Damila' and by the Greeks 
into 'Damir' (as in ‘Damirike’, to mean the Tamil country). See CHI, I, p. 80. 

^Chattopadhyaya, K. C., Studies, I, p. 206 ff. 

^CHI, I, p. 81. 
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good deal of their original aspect as forces of nature. As yet they 
had no tangible images and symbols. The Aryans offered them 
foodgrains, milk and butter, barley-bread (piirodds), and soma 
drink through the agency of fire. In return gods gave the worship- 
per what he wanted, such as wealth, sons, long life, victory over 
enemies, etc. This was the Aryan ritual of /loma or fire-worship. 
The rite of pujd, which is now the characteristic Hindu ritual of 
worship and is probably of Dravidian origin, is fundamentally differ- 
ent. It involves invoking into an image or symbol the spirit of god; 
then the image or symbol is treated like a deity and water, flowers, 
leaves of certain plants, fruits, grain, etc. are offered to it. It is even 
regaled with music and dancing. The individual worshipper can 
also come into a sort of deep personal spiritual relationship with 
the divinity through this symbol. In later Hinduism, these two 
rituals — lioma and puja—were combined. 

The word pujd has been derived from the Dravidian pii-cey 
(meaning pushpa karma) as opposed to the Vedic homo which 
involved pasu karma (ritual with animals). Another derivation pro- 
posed of the word fuja' is from the Dravidian word pilsu, to smear. 
This derivation suggests that it was a ritual in which sandal paste or 
vermilion, representing blood, was smeared upon the symbol. 
Krshna-Vasudeva, who was later identified with Vishnu as His 
avatara, gave his support to the puja ritual. In the Bhagavad-Gita. 
(IX.26), he saj's : 

“Whosoever with devotion ofiers Me a leaf, a flower, a fruit 

or water, that I accept— the devout gift of the pure-minded.” 

According to Chatterji this verse is of tremendous significance in 
the history of Hindu religion. It gave ofiBcial sanction, so to say, to 
a non- Vedic-non- Aryan ritual when Hindu society was being given 
its permanent shape by the leaders of the mixed society of the 
Aryans and non-Aryans of the Madhyadesa or Upper Ganga 
Valley.^ 

With the acceptance of a pre- Aryan Dravidian ritual the Dravidian 
conception of divinity and the mythological figures of their gods and 
goddesses also became apart of Hindu religion. In modem Hinduism 
certain divinities such as Siva and Uma, Vishnu (specially in his 
incarnations of Rama and Krshna) and Sri are regarded as supreme; 
at least they are more popular than other deities. Some other gods 


‘CH/, I, pp. 82-3 
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and goddesses like Hanumant, Ganesa and Sitala are also quite 
popular. On the other hand the popular gods of the Vedic Aryans — 
Indra, Agni, Varuna, Soma, Surya, Usha, Pushan, Parjanya etc. — 
have by now receded into the background. The Dravidians had a 
conception of a great Mother-Goddess and her male counterpart, 
a Father-God. They appear to have brought it to India from their 
original homeland. Ma or Kubele (Cybele) and Athis, or-Hepit and 
Teshub, the great Asianic Mother-Goddess and Father-God, the 
former having as her symbol or vehicle the lion and the latter the 
bull, form undoubtedly one of the bases on which the §iva-Uma 
cult of Hindu India grew upk Siva and Uma are in all likelihood 
also of Dravidian origin, and as such, are the Indian modification — 
and philosophic sublimation — of the great Mother-Goddess and 
her consort of the Mediterranean people. ^ 

The name §iva has been explained as being at least partly of 
Dravidian origin. In Tamil :§ivan (Chivan) means red, and the god 
was known to the early Aryans as Nila-lohita, “the Red One with 
Blue (Throat)”.^ Sambhu, another epithet of l§iva, has been com* 
pared with the Tamil cAem/ju or meaning ‘copper’, i.e. ‘the 
red metal’. The name Uma recalls Ma, the Great Mother of the 
Asianic and East Mediterranean people. One of the common 
epithets of Uma is Durga. It can be compared with Trqqas, a deity 
mentioned in the Lycian inscriptions of Asia Minor. Vishnu is 
partly Aryan, a form of the Sun-God, and partly at least Dravidian, 
a sky-god whose colour was sky-blue (cf. Tamil viri, ‘sky’). Sri 
was originally an Aryan divinity. She is connected with the harvest 
or corn and with wealth, beauty and well-being. But in her associa- 
tion with Vishnu, as Gajalakshmil for instance, she is pre-Aryan. 
Krshna (in Prakrit Kanha, in Tamil Kannan) in the Rgveda is 
the name of a demon opposed to Indra. According to P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar he, at least partially, represents a Dravidian god of youth. 
Murukun, another Dravidian god of youthful powers, bravery and 
war, became in the Puranas Kumara or Skanda, the son of l§iva. 
Ganesa, the elephant-headed demon who was to be appeased in 

*r//e Vedic Age, p. 161. Goyal, S. 'R., -Visva kl Prachina Sabhyatayen, p. 
202 ff ; ‘PaschimI Esia men Sivopasana’, Basantl, 1961, pp. 63-7. 

Ubid. 

’It refers to the legend, found in the Purapas and mentioned in Rgveda, 
of Siva having drunk up the world poison and preserved it in hi^ throat 
which became marked with blue for this. 
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the beginning of any funetion to avert supernatural hindrances, 
retained his original form in the Mahayana Buddhism, but within 
the Brahmanical religion he was transformed into a benign god 
who removes obstacles (yighnas). The very character of the god as 
having an elephant-head proves his indigenous pre-Aryan origin. 
The phallic symbol of Siva, the linga, appears to be, both in its form 
and name, of Austric or Proto-Australoid origin.' As Jean Przyluski 
has shown, the words linga, lakufa, laguda and langida are of 
Austric origin. But the conception of Siva as the great Yogi seated 
in Yogic meditation, asVirupakshaor'the Terrible One’, as Pasupati 
or ‘the Lord of Animals’, and as Ordhvalihga or ‘the One with the 
Erect Creative Force’ appear to have been known to the authors of 
the Indus Valley Civilization. And if the Indus Valley people were 
Dravidians, this would further prove that the idea of Siva and Siva 
legends were partly of Dravidian origin^. 

As we will see in the chapter on the Rgvedic religion zoomor- 
phic divinities or lower animals typifying the forces of nature, 
were known to the Aryans only to a limited extent. Therefore 
the emergence of zoomorphic deities into prominence in Puranic 
Hinduism must have come from non-Aryan sources. The worship 
of the Nagas appears to have come from the Proto-Australoids. 
Garuda as the vehicle-bird of Vishnu is partly a divine eagle — 
Suparna— of the Aryans and partly of Dravidian origin; at least its 
name appears to be of Dravidian origin^. 

One of the greatest zoomorphic deities of India is Hanumant or 
Hanumana, the monkey-god. According to Pargiter there was a 
great monkey-god who was worshipped by the Dravidians whose 
Dravidian name An-manti was Sanskritized into Hanumant. 

Many Austric and Dravidian myths and legends of gods and 
heroes survived the Aryan impact in ‘improved’ versions. The Rama 
legend appears to be a blend of three distinct stories put together 
at different times (the Ayodhya intrigue and the banishment of 
Rama, the abduction of Sita and her recovery by Rama, and the 
episode of the monkey-princes), and re-edited as a national poem. 
The Mahabharata story also appears to embody a good deal of the 
legends, traditions and history of the Aryans as well as of the non- 

'77;e Vedic Age, p. 165 

mid. 

^Cf. Tamil ‘kazu’ = ‘eagle’. 
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Aryans.^ 

When the hypothesis of an Aryan invasion and occupation of 
India was first proposed it was believed that the arrival of the Aryans 
in this country was the arrival of a white-skinned, blue-eyed and 
golden-haired people into a land of the black-skinned non- Aryans 
on whom the Aryans imposed their superior religion, culture and 
language. It was also believed that all the better elements of Hindu 
culture and religion —in fact everything which is great and good and 
noble in it— came from the Aryans and whatever is dark, lowly and 
superstitious in Hindu religion and civilization represents only an 
expression of the suppressed non-Aryan mentality.^ This view is now 
being gradually abandoned.^ It is now generally admitted, particu- 
larly after a study of the bases of Dravidian and Aryan cultures 
through language and institutions, that the Dravidians contributed 
a great many elements of paramount importance to the evolution 
of Hindu civilization.'^ 

The Aryan Contribution 

However, the acceptance of the contribution of the non-Aryans to 
the evolution of Indian religious ideas does not at all mean that the 
contribution of the Aryans is less significant. It goes without saying 
that the various phases of Hindu religion are the creation primarily 
of the Aryans. The Aryans no doubt were influenced by the non- 
Aryans but whatever they took from others was ‘Aryanised’. The 
Aryans had a powerful language in Sanskrit which spread almost 
throughout the country and the vocabulary of which has enriched the 
languages of the present day non-Aryan languages also. It was and is 
accepted as the religious language of the Hindus, even by the non- 
Aryans. Further, the Aryans gave philosophical bases to the religious 
ideas and rituals of the non-Aryans which were in many cases quite 
primitive and crude before they were sublimated under the impact 
of the Aryan religious thinkers. As the history of Indian religious 
thought is basically ‘Aryan’, it is useless to enumerate the contri- 
bution of the Aryans to the religious evolution of this country. Here 
we can only stress that the Aryans laid greater emphasis on intellect 
and the non-Aryans (Dravidas, Nishadas and Kiratas) on emotions. 

‘r/;c Vedic Age, p. 168 

Ubid, p. 160 

^Pande, G. C., Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 251 

*The Vedic Age, p. 160 
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“Reason and emotion. ho'NCVcr. arc both given equality of status 
in the achievement of man's spiritual realisation ;Jn3na and bhakti 
arc the two pivots in man’s spiritual life. But the ideal which is 
aimed at by the general mass of Hindus under Brahmana inspira- 
tion. is that of a harmonious combination of the two -jr.dncnusrd 
bhc.'\ti."^ in this, more than in anything else, we see the harmoniza- 
tion of diverse racial and cultural ideals. 


Role of the Kirdics 

The role played by the .Mongoloid peoples or the Kiratas in Indian 
historv- was conllned largely to the north-eastern frontiers of India, 
central and eastern Nepal. North Bihar. North and East Bengal and 
Assam. These are rather someu hat away from the hub of Indian 
civiliration and culture. Further, the Mongoloids were rather late 
arrivals on the Indian scene. They came probably later even than 
the .Aryans. Therefore, their contribution to Indian religions does 
not fall \sith the prehistoric period. However, for convenience sake 
here some words may be said about it. 

The Mongoloids could not penetrate far into the interior of India, 
as the .Austrics. the Dravidians and the .Aryans did. They were 
already established in the southern Him»alayan slopes and in eastern 
India by about KKX) b.c., for there is mention of the Kirata people 
in the yef/r/cds and the Atnsnra'reda. 

.According to S. K. Chatterji the Mongoloid peoples were great 
transmitters of culture which they rccciv-eci from the Hindus of the 
plains. The Newars of Nepal passed on the art of the Paia d\-nasty 
to Tibet and beyond. The Bodos of East Bengal were the interme- 
diaries in the transmission, by land routes, of Brahmanical and 
Buddhist culture into Burma and 'ceyond. from about .A.D. 1,000 to 
1,500.- The Tantrika form of later Hindiusm appears to have taken 
its final shape from the character of the Mongoloid cults, which it 
replaced. Certain aspects of rj.r:dcl:c.ra Tantricism have their bases 
evidently in this side of Indo-Mongcloid life and ways.-' The wor- 
ship of the Great-Mother in Assam and East Bengal, particularly at 
Kamakhya near Gauhati, is looked upon as being originally Kirata 
or Tibeto-Burman. 


'CHI, I. p. S5. 
Held., p. S9. 
Held., p. 90. 
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We cannot do better than conclude this chapter by echoing the 
sentiments of Prof S. K. Chatterji on whose works we have drawn 
so heavily. Hindu religion, he states, is “a variegated fabric of 
many-coloured threads . . . Mother India is the repository of a 
composite culture, of which the vehicle of expression is the Aryan 
language, but the contributions brought by the Nisadas, the Kiratas, 
and the Dravidas are as important as those of the Aryans. This 
composite culture is the ocean in which several rivers have mingled 
their waters”.* 



Chapter 2 


The Religion of the Indus Civilization 


Prehistoric Antecedents 

Like linguistic palaeontology archaeology can tell us but only a 
little about the religious ideas of prehistoric societies. In the Indian 
sub-continent the earliest traces of human activity go back to the 
Second Inter-Glacial Period between 400,000 and 200,000 b.c. But 
the remains of the earlier stages of the Stone Age are too meagre 
to yield any information. However it can easily be imagined that in 
those days, when man’s life depended upon hunting, if man at all 
thought of any supernatural power he must have conceived it in 
association with his hunting activities. That is why it is believed 
that the worship of a Father-God as the lord of animals originated 
much earlier than the worship of Mother-Goddess, the embodiment 
of fertility, which became popular probably after man started to 
cultivate crops and domesticate animals both of which are based 
on the phenomenon of fertility. 

Thus in the prehistoric period there originated the concepts of 
Father-God (associated with hunting) and Mother-Goddess (asso- 
ciated with fertility). Even today throughout India there are found 
at the folk level rites and festivals which are associated with various 
agricultural activities and the breeding of cattle. There is also a whole 
plethora of local gods and goddesses some of whom have remained 
unassimilated into the great hierarchy of classical Indian gods and 
goddesses. “There can be no doubt that a very large part of this 
modern folk religion is extremely ancient and contains traits which 
originated during the earliest periods of Neolithic-Chalcolithic 
settlement and expansion.”* But it is almost impossible to separate 
these ancient elements from later accretions. 

The Indus Civilization 

In the second half of the third millennium b.c. the slow cultural 

‘Allchin, Bridget and Raymond, The Birth of Indian Civilization, p. 309. 
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evolution in India suddenly flowered into the magnificent Indus 
Valley Civilization, also called the Harappa Culture. The antece- 
dents of the Indus Civilization were the village sites of the Baluchis- 
tan hills— the Nal culture— and of the Makran coast to west of the 
Indus delta— the Kulli culture— and some rural communities along 
the rivers in Rajasthan and the Punjab. The village sites of Balu- 
chistan and Sindh have yielded a large number of terracotta female 
figurines which are generally seen as representations of goddesses.' 
The Indus Civilization, which succeeded these rural cultures, included 
within its sphere of influence not only the Punjab and Sindh plains 
watered by the Indus but also northern Rajasthan and the region 
of Kathiawar. Its total area enclosed by a line joining its outmost 
sites is only slightly less than half a million square miles.^ It was 
an urban culture though its great cities subsisted on their vast rural 
hinterland. Its two great cities, both in Pakistan, arc now known 
as Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Harappa was atcavated first by 
M. S. Vats (between 1920 and 1934) and later by M. V/necIer (1946) 
and Mohenjodaro was excavated first by .Ma-'shalJ and later by 
Mackay (between 1922 and 1931) zzi after the partition by 
M. Wheeler (1947) and George Dales, krzzzz the major sites of 
the Indus civilization located in tbe Irciaa U.'.itn arc PvSnfpur 
and the port-town of Lothal fb-ctb :r. Kalibanpa fin 

Rajasthan) and Rupar (in the Punjab,. .’.fohc.njodaro and 

Harappa are yet the most impo.tant eftre r'rv,- /rdat citic and 
are generally regarded to have been tbetvln e:p:*a’a of the InrUr. 
people, though actually there is nt yjor, a belief. 


The Indus Civilization tvas ~ir?.en bj' er.'t 
formity, both in time and spate. J:: t'rJe: v '• 
highly advanced tov/n-plannfnnw^a 
produce of the countin'. Earn b n r** vi: 
area, where basic institutien:' eet— i: zzd re'r 
and an urban residential area. 


Le-dmar;.' cultural unb 
"'tyi'!; uniferm bv! 

'T v.'Ced into;, c'tde" 
'eu'. bfe V. ere 


The authors of the Jndn: 
terms of race and their ianma 
Allchins there v/ould ■ 
was authored, howr/erir r-r-b 
or IndO'Iranian fa-n'iy er dba': 



'Piggot, S., IfiOv. Zr.. Z \ 

*Allchins, p. 127, 

Ubid., p, 157, 
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However as Pt. K, C. Chattopadyhaya^ and Prof. G. C. Pande^ have 
maintained, in the present state of our knowledge it is surely fantastic 
to ascribe its authorship to the Vedic Aryans or to regard it as 
later than the Vedic age^. That the Vedic culture saw its culmina- 
tion in the age of the Buddha is beyond doubt‘d and the period of 
the Indus civilization has now been conclusively fixed some cen- 
turies before and after the beginning of the second millenium 
B.c^, The physical features of the Vedic Aryans mentioned in litera- 
ture do not match the ethnic type of the Indus people as known 
from their images. The Rgveda shows that cow played an important 
part in the life of the Vedic Aryans while they had made acquain- 
tance with elephant only recently (they called him by the curious 
name mrgahastin). On the other hand, the Indus people do not 
depict cow at all but elephant quite lovingly on their seals® 
Further, while several features of the Vedic culture such as the 
horse and iron were unknown to the Indus people, the urban way of 
life and iconic form of worship of the Indus civilization were cons- 
picuous by their absence in the Vedic age. Even if horse was 
known to the Indus people their knowledge of the domestication 
of this animal could not have been a matter of social possession ; 
it could have hardly exceeded the knowledge of the contemporary 
Babylonians who knew this animal not intimately but only as 
‘mountain-ass’. Similarly, if the Vedic people knew image worship, 
they did not practise it on any large scale ; at least it could not have 
been a basic feature of their religion as certainly was the case with 
the religion of the Indus people. To us the cultural milieu of the 
Vedic Aryans appears to be totally different from that of the Indus 
Civilization. Even if the Indus people as a whole or in some regions 
(such as Lothal, where the stone lingas and images of mother-god- 
dess are conspicuous by their absence) belonged to the Indo-European 


‘Chattopadhyaya, Studies, II, p. 41 ff. 

»Pande, G. C., Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 252. 

’Cf. also Pusalker, The Vedic Age, pp. 197-8; L. Sarup, IC, IV. 

^It was in the age of the Buddha that the last phase of the composition of 
the early or ‘Vedic’ Upanishads was over and shortly afterwards Mahapadma 
Nanda is known to have ended the political supremacy of the Vedic tribal 
monarchies. 

’Allchin, Bridget and Raymond, The Birth of Indian Civilization, 1968, pp. 
139-40. 

‘Vats, M. S., in CHI, I, pp. 127-8. 
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stock*, they must have been different from the Vedic people just as 
the Mycenaeans, the authors of the Mycenaean civilization, were 
different from the Dorians who overthrew the former though both 
of them belonged to the same race. Sir Mortimer Wheeler^ and 
Stuart Piggot^ hypothesized that the Indus Civilization was pre- 
and non-Vedic and that the walled-cities attacked by the Aryan 
invaders were the walled-cities of the Harappans. Their conclusion 
has still not been at all negated, for as pointed out by Fairservis, 
there seems to be little question that the long duration of such 
cities as Harappa and Mohenjodaro places them in a chronologi- 
cal position which makes their last phase contemporary with the 
beginning of the Aryan invasion'*. 

As regards the duration of the Indus Civilization Marshall’s esti- 
mate on the basis of general concordance with Mesopotamia was 
from 3250 to 2750 b.c. Many other views were propounded later by 
other scholars. But now the radio-carbon method has almost con- 
clusively proved that the total time-span of the culture should be 
placed between 2300 b.c. and 1750 b.c^ 

Indus Religion : Limitations of Our Sources 

The discovery of the Indus Civilization has revolutionised our 
perspective of the religious history of India because now it is certain 
that some fundamental ideas of Hinduism as well as some primitive 
beliefs and observances still current in India may be traced back 
to this pre-Aryan pre-Vedic culture. But before discussing the reli- 
gious ideas of the Indus people it is necessary to remind ourselves 
of the limitations of our sources. Firstly, we should remember that 
our knowledge of the Indus religion is based mostly on the study 
of scenes depicted on seals and sealings, icons and terracotta 
figurines and other material remains. It is a serious handicap, for 
by nature a religion is connected with ideas and very few ideas 
can be known from material objects. For a proper study of a 
religion we need its written documents. But the ‘documents’ of the 

‘This possibility was suggested by us as early as 1963 (Goyal, S. R., Viha 
ki Prachina Sabhyatayen, 1963, p. 534). 

*Wheeler, M., The Indus Civilization, 1953, p. 90. 

‘Piggot, S., Prehistoric India, 1952, pp. 262-263. 

^Fairservis, Walter, A., The Roots of Ancient India, 1971. 

‘Allchins, p. 140 ; see also Dilip K. Chakravarty, ‘Harappan Chronology’, 
JAIH, I, p. 78 ff. 
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Indus people, nearly ail seals or amulet tablets, over 2, 500 in number, 
have not been deciphered as yet. Many claims of their decipherment 
have been made and the acceptance of any one of them may give 
a new picture of the Indus rcligon. For example, Father Heras 
claimed that these seals arc written in a Proto-Dravidian language 
while recently S. R, Rao has claimed that they are written in 
Prolo-Vcdic Sanskrit. Accordingly they find in them elements 
respectively of Proto-Dravidian or Proto-Vcdic religion. But so far 
none of these attempts have found general acceptance’. 

Secondly, we should remember that the Indus religion must have 
had somewhat different forms in different regions and among diffe- 
rent social groups — as is the case with any other religion. Further, it 
must have evolved in the course of time. But only a few glimpses 
(for example at Lothal and Kalibanga) are available of the differ- 
ences in the religious beliefs of the various peoples of the various 
regions of the Indus Civilization and of its evolution. 

However, in spite of these limitations there is still a considerable 
body of information concerning the religion of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion. A number of buildings both on the citadel and in the lower 
town at Mohenjodaro have tentatively been identified as temples^. 
It is from these that some of the stone sculptures, almost certainly 
all the cult icons, were obtained. But our information goes far 
beyond this, for from the seals, seal impressions, amulets and 
copper tablets, clay figurines, paintings on pottery, etc. we may 
deduce a series of ideas which must have belonged to the religion 
of the Indus people. 

Worship of Goddesses 

That the people of the Indus Civilization were polytheistic, had 
reached the stage of anthropomorphism and worshipped their gods 
both in anthropomorphic and aniconic forms cannot be doubted. It 
is however highly controversial whether their pantheon was male- 
dominated or female-dominated. According to Marshall it was 


'Rao, S. R., Lothal and the Indus Civilization, 1973, p. 127 ff., Heras, Studies 
in the Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Culture, 1953; Parpola, A., The Indus Script 
Decipherment, Madras, 1970. Parpola brothers seek to decipher the Indus script^ 
on the hypothesis of the use of a Proto-Dravidian language and claim to have 
discovered an ancient astral religion in the Indus Civilization. 

^AHchins, op. cit., p. 31 1 
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female-dominated’, while nccordinp to K. N. Shastri* it was domi- 
nated by pods. The worship of the mother poddcsscs in the Indus 
Civiliziition is proved by the terracotta female fipurincs which arc 
found at its various sites (except Lothal). These arc diflerent from 
the female fipurincs found in the chalcolithic villape cultures of 
Baluchistan in that the latter arc not full lenpth imapes while the 
former appear as standinp. almost nude but usually wcarinp a 
girdle or band, an elaborate head-dress, collar and nccklacc\ Some 
of them were found in smoke-stained condition^. In this connection 
Marshall has drawn attention to the fact that such imapes arc 
found in the wide belt from the Indus to the Nile'. He is sure that 
they are the cfiipies of the great Mother Goddess or one of her 
local manifestations^'. According to Pippot they were worshipped in 
household shrines". 

Further light on the worship of mother goddesses in the Indus 
Civilir^ation is thrown by seals. An oblong terracotta seal found at 
Harappa, for example, shows on the right side of its obverse a nude 
female figure upside down with legs wide apart and a plant i.ssuing 
from her womb. Her arms arc shown resting on knees. At her left 
side arc shown a pair of tigers or two genii standing facing each 
other. The left side of the reverse contains two human figures, one 
standing male and the other seated female, the former with prob- 
ably a shield and ‘sword’ and the latter with her hands raised in 
supplication. Marshall rightly believes that the scene is intended 
to portray a human sacrifice to the goddess shown on the obverse’'. 
On another seal probably a tree-goddess is depicted. The tree, an 
asvattha, is recognizable from its leaves. It is springing from a 
circle on the ground. Between the two branches stands a nude 
deity, according to Marshall and Mackay a goddess, with three- 
pronged head-dress and armlets. In front of the tree appears a half 
kneeling worshipper behind whom stands a goat with human face. 

'Marshall, MIC, I, p. 48 IT. 

’Shastri, K. N., Sind/iu Sabhyatii kd Adikendra— Harappa, p. 73 

’Marshall, op. cit., p. 265. 

*Tiie Vcdic Age, p. 189. 

’On this point see also Bhattacharya, N., The Indian Mother Goddess, 
p. 148 fT. 

‘Marshall, loc. cit., p. 48 f. 

’Piggot, S., Prehistoric India, p. 203. 

•According to K. N. Shastri the scene depicts the tortures of hell. 
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In the lower part arc shown seven female fipurcs*. The worshipper 
and caeh of the seven fiizurcs arc wearing a horned head-dress with 
plume or foliage and a pig-tail. The seven figures have been 
variously identified with sapta ntdtrkds, sapta psliis, the seven 
rivers of the Punjab, etc. by various scholars. The scene is repeated 
on another seal but here the .seven human figures and some details 
like head-dress and pig fail arc missing. On a circular seal a deity 
without head-dress is shown within the tree. On one square seal 
the goat, without human face, is shown standing between the 
kneeling worshipper and the deity and five (not seven) human 
figures arc shown above, and not below, the scene. According to 
Marshall the composite human-headed animal figure is a protect- 
ing local divinity of a minor type who is shown accompanying the 
suppliant into the presence of the tree-goddess. It is also possible 
that here the .scene of goat sacrifice has been portrayed. We how- 
ever suggest that it is a scene depicting a post-funeral rite. In 
northern India, specially in western U.P., it is believed that after 
the death of a person his or her spirit dwells for some time on a 
pipai tree where it is propitiated on the eleventh day (ekddasd). 
Therefore it is just possible that the spirit shown in the pipai tree on 
this seal is not the tree spirit but the spirit of the deceased relation 
of the sacrificer and the spirit of the dead is being propitiated with 
a goat sacrifice. 

A large number of ring-stones ranging from half an inch to 
nearly four feet in diameter have been found at Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa. The larger ones arc of ordinary stone; the smaller ones 
of semi-precious material. According to some scholars the larger 
ones served as architectural members while the smaller ones served 
as stone-money. But Marshall has rightly suggested that these may 
be regarded as the representations of yoni, the female organ of 
generation symbolizing motherhood and fertility. When they are 
juxtaposed with the phalli (which, according to Banerjea, are so 
realistic that they cannot be explained in any other way^) discover- 
ed from the same sites, the suggestion of Marshall becomes difficult 
to be rejected though it must be remembered that in the Indus 
religion the phalli and yoni appear to have served the purpose of 
cult objects separately as was the case in the historical period also. 

‘According to K. N. Shastri all the human figures on this seal are male 
(op. cit., p. 88). 

^DHl, p. 169. 
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It was only at a very late date that the pedestal of .^ivalihgas was 
regarded as the symbol of yoni or arghyiV. Marshall compared 
these ring-stones with the stone discs discovered at Taxila and 
Kosam, and afterwards at Rajghat, Mathura, Patna, etc. which, 
because of the decorative motifs engraved on them, arc certainly 
cult objects of the Saktas.* 

^Posiipati ' : The Supreme God 

Marshall postulated the presence of a great male god in the Indus 
religion whom he rightly regarded as the prototype of later Siva. 
Allchins arc also of the opinion that the stone cult icons, and 
therefore probably temples also, were dedicated to the same deity’. 
His most significant rcprc.ccntations arc found on a series of seals. 
One of these, found from Mohenjodaro (No. 420 in Mack.ay's list) 
shows him in a yogic posture (either padmiisana or kurmasana*), 
with eyes in ^ambhavl mudrfd. He is sitting on a low throne flank- 
ed by antelopes (deer throne). His two arms, covered with bangle.s^ 
arc outstretched and hands rest on his knees. He wears a scries of 
necklaces, and his head is crowned by a pair of horns meeting in 
a tall fan-.shapcd head-dress. He is ithyphallic (penis creetus; 
Ordhvamcdhu), has three (or four?) faces and is .surrounded by 
jungle creatures (elephant and tiger on his proper right and rhino- 
ceros and buffalo on the left). Just below the trunk of the elephant 
is the figure of a man. Two other seals (No. 222 and 2.35 of 
Mackay’s list) contain representations of apparently the same deity 
though many of the details of seal No. 420 arc missing. The head- 
dress in these two seals is similar but is surmounted by a plant 
motif. On Seal No. 235 the head is adorned with a pig-tail 
hanging down on one side. On two other seals found at Mohen- 
jodaro the god is seated in a yogic posture wearing a three-pronged 

'DHf, p. 169. 

*For a detailed discussion see ihtet., p. 170 f. 

’Allchins, op. cit., p, 311. 

‘Banerjea {op. cit., p. 159) describes it as kurmusana while Pusalkcr calls it 
padmdsaiia {The Vcdic Age, p. 190). 

’Pandc, G. C., op. cit., p. 256. Wheeler {The Indus Civilization, p. 64) 
doubts the significance of narrowed eyes, 

‘According to K. N. Shastri the arms arc composed of centipedes (Hindi, 
kanakhajuras). But he is wrong. Cf. the statue of the 'dancing girl’ the left arm 
of which is covered with bangles. Covering the whole arm with bangles is still 
a popular fashion in western Rajasthan and Sindh. 
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head-dress. On his either side is a naga and a man with hands 
^plifted in prayer. 

I The identification of the male god depicted on the Mohenjodaro 



that the figure is that of Agni; Jayabhagavan^ and many Jain his- 
torians^ believe that he is a Jain arhant; L. M. Joshi, a Buddhist 
scholar, suggests that the figure is that of a prototype of an eso- 
teric adept or siddha (and the famous bronze statue of the ‘danc- 
ing-girl’ is that of a prototype of Tantrika yoginT)** and K. N. Shastri 
opines that he is a deity the various organs of whose body were 
conceived as composed of the different animals, though his concep- 
tion was similar to that of Rudra^ According to Herbert P. 
Sullivan, however, the deity under consideration is not male but 
female®. But now-a-days most of the scholars such as G. C. Pande, 
Moraes, R. N. Dandekar, etc., agree with Marshall that it is the 
figure of god who was a prototype of later Siva”. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri doubts it though he admits the antiquity of yoga®. 

To us also Marshall appears to be right in his belief that most 
of the features associated w’ith this god are found in the Siva of 
later times who is usually described as Trimiikha (or Chaturnmkha), 
Pasupati (the Lord of the Animals), YogTrdJa, and as sitting on a 
deer-throne. His special weapon (ayudha) is trisula or trident which 
may or may not have something to do with the three-pronged homed 
head-dress. According to J. N. Banerjea it is not at all necessary to 
assume that the three-pronged head-dress took the form of trisula 
because the association of Siva with horns is evident from a verse 
found in the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata (S8.8). Further, hom 
as an instrument of music is very often placed in one of the hands 
of the popular representations of Siva in BengaF. We however feel 
that when the personality of Rudra-Siva was transformed from a 


‘Quoted by Dandekar in Rudra in the Veda, p. 42, n. 3. 

^Anekanta, X, pp. 433-56. 

^Mehta, M. L., ‘Antiquity of Jain Culture’, Maritdhara KesarT MttnisrT 
MisrTmalaJi Abhinandana Grantha, p. 3. 

*PmC, 1964, p. 115 ff. 

’Shastri, op. cit., pp. 78, S3. 

^History of Religion (Chicago), IV, No. i, 1964, pp. 115-25. 

’Pande, loc. cit.] Dandekar, Ritdra in the Veda, Poona, p. 42 ff; Moraes, 
quoted by Dandekar, p. 43, n. 3. 

^CHI, II, pp. 65-7. 

WHI, p. 160. 
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malevolent god of red coniple.\ion into a benevolent deity (5iva) of 
karpura-gaura (camphor-white) complexion, his primitive looking 
horns were sublimated into the crescent with which he adorns his 
matted hair {ChamJramnuli), We also suggest that the association 
of the Yogi god of the Harappans with trident and bull both, is also 
obvious from the seal (described below, p. 31) where a standing figure 
is shown with a humpless bull standing by the side of a trident-post. 

The suggestion that the god with three-pronged head-dress 
depicted on Seal No. *120. etc. is the prototype of later Siva is 
strengthened by a number of other factors. Firstly, in the Puranic 
Hinduism Siva is worshipped both in human and phallic forms. 
Now, as we have seen above, numerous stone phalli were found at 
the various Indus Valley sites. Their connection with the god 
depicted on the seal is indicated by the penis crectiis of the deity 
of the seal. Secondly, ^iva is intimately associated with Nagas and 
on one seal Nagas have been shown with the deity sitting on a 
throne in Yogic posture. The fact that the Indus people worshipped 
a prototype of Siva and also a Mother Goddess who in the Puranic 
religion figures as the Sakti and wife of ^iva indicate in the same 
direction. We have discussed the nature of the relationship of the 
Indus Mother Goddess with ‘Pa.supati’ in a later .section of this 
Chapter (pp. 24-9). 

In the Puranic religion Siva also appears as a hunter. It reminds 
us of the depiction of a horned archer in the costume of leaves on 
a seal amulet. Siva’s description as Krttivasu may have something 
to do with the depiction of elephant on the ‘Pasupati’ seal. In this 
connection the famous steatite male statue may also be mentioned. 
In it a ‘priest’ is shown draped in a shawl decorated with trefoil 
pattern with eyes half-closed in a yogic attitude and cars having a 
hole in the middle. He is wearing an amulet on the right arm as is 
the practice prevalent in India even today. His yogic inudrd and 
the trefoil pattern on his shawl indicate that probably he is a priest. 
Here we may point out that the trefoil pattern on his shawl is most 
likely the idealized pattern of bilva leaves which arc regarded as 
sacred in Saivism. The association bilva leaves with naga worship 
is also mentioned in ancient Indian literature*. 

Vedic Evidence on the Indus Religion 

The suggestion that the Indus people worshipped a horned deity 
‘Vide Monier Williams, Sanskrit-Engtisli Dictionary, under bilva. 
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with three heads has probably been alluded to in the RV. The RV 
refers to the enemies of the Aryans as Dasas and Dasyus. Accord- 
ing to Pt. K, C. Chattopadhyaya the words ‘Dasa’ and ‘Dasyu’ 
have been used as exact synonyms. Sushna, Ahi, Sambara, Namuchl, 
etc. have been indiscriminately called Dasa or Dasyu. They are des- 
cribed as black-skinned {krshna yoni) and noseless (andsa) and as 
not worshipping or not sacrificing (a-karman, a-devayu, a-brahman, 
a-yajvan, a-vrata, anya-vrata, etc.). They have also been called as 
speaking a strange language (mrddhavak) and having phallus as 
their deity (sisnadevdh). The Dasa and Dasyu however were not 
uncivilized. Dasas like Sambara had forts, ninety or ninety-nine or 
a hundred in number, which Indra claims to have destroyed (hence 
his epithet Ptirabhid or Purandara). All these facts indicate the 
possibility that the Dasas and Dasyus were connected with the 
Indus Civilization. The Rgvedic references to the destruction of 
puras have been taken to be the references to the walled-cities and 
forts of the pre-Aryans* and the fight of Indra with Dasas and 
Dasyus is interpreted as the struggle of the Aryans against pre-Vedic 
non-Aryans^. Piggot even suggests that Indra’s exploit of releasing 
the waters actually refers to the destruction of the bunds built 
toprotect the Harappan cities from floods^. Many scholars including 
K. C. Chattopadhyaya, G. C. Pande and G. S. Awasthi however 
believe that the Dasas and Dasyus were not real people, but de- 
mons'*. But we feel that both these views are not mutually exclusive ; 
rather they are complementary to each other. We believe that the 
Vedic seers not only refer to their actual enemies whom they called 
Dasas and Dasyus but also to the gods of their enemies whom they 
described as demons. Their description of these demons was 
obviously based on their knowledge of Aeir actual foes or what they 
heard and saw about them. It would indeed be strange if the Aryans 
conquered the Punjab from the Indus people but made no reference 
to them in their literature. In this connection more than two decades 

‘Wheeler, M., The Indus Civilization, p. 90; Piggot, loc. cit., pp. 261-3. 

^CRI, I, pp. 84, 86 ; Keith, op. cit., I, p. 234; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 157 ; Piggot, op. cit. 

‘Piggot, loc. cit. P. R. Deshmukh supports this view {PJ, IV, ii, p. 603). 
According to S. B. Roy {PIHC, XXXIV, 1973, Pt. I, p. 30) the authors of the 
Harappa culture were Danavas. 

^Chattopadhyaya, K. C., Studies, I, p. 206 ff; Pande, G. C., Studies in the 
Origins of Buddhism, p. 253 f. Awasthi, G. S., Dasyu-Vivechana tatha Dasa- 
Mimamsa, Lucknow, Sam, 2015. 
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ago we drew the attention of scholars* to the occurrence of the words, 
*thrcc-hcadcd’ (Trisirsfidnam), *six*cycd’ (Shadakshaf and ‘bull- 
checked’ or ‘bull-hclmctcd’ (VtshasipraY for the enemies of the 
Aryans. These adjectives cannot fail to remind anybody of the 
physical appearance of the Indus god depicted on Seal No. 420 and 
of the horned dress found so frequently on the Indus seals. In this 
connection we would also like to point out that the RV refers to a 
non-Aryan tribe named Vishanin'* (with horned head-dress) which 
fought in the Dasarnjna against Sudasa but was, defeated. Signifi- 
cantly, the name of a tribe allied with the Vishanins was iSiva,^ 
usually identified with the Siboi mentioned by the Classical authors. 
Both these tribes belonged to the region which was not far away 
from Harappa and which has probably itself been mentioned as 
HariyupTya in the RF^. 

Here we may also consider the Rgvcdic references to Si-snadevas"^ 
and Muradevas®. The term Sisnadevuh obviously refers to the phallus 
worshippers (sisnadcvdlj yeshdm tc). This is the view of Stevenson, 
Lassen, Muir, Weber, Hopkins, R. G. Bhandarkar, J, N. Banerjea, 
etc. “Let not the ^isnadcval.i enter our sacrificial panddla", the 
Vcdic rshi prays^ Accepting the suggestion of Sayapa that it 
simply alludes to lustful persons as Pusalkcr and A. K. Chakravarty 
have done*®, or taking it to mean ‘tailed demons’ as K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri following Roth seems to believe**, would be ignoring altoge- 
ther the archaeological evidence on the one hand and later develop- 
ments on the other. As regards the term Muradeva, it probably 
means image worshipper*^ in which case it may also be regarded as 
a reference to the Indus people whose religion was frankly iconic. 

’Goyal, S. R., Visva ki Pradiina Sabhyatuyen, p, 536. 

mV, X.99.6. 

^RV, VII.99.4. 

*RV, Vn.18.16. 

‘Ibid. 

‘RV, VI,27.5. Abhyavartin Chayamana is said to have defeated his enemies 
at Hariyuplya. 

‘RV, VII.21.5; X.99.3. 

‘RV, VIU04-24; X.87.2; X.87.I4. 

>RV, VII.21.5. 

*®PusaIker, The Vedic Age, p. 91. For the view of A. K. Chakravarty vide 
PJ, IV, i, p. 314 f. 

"C^/, 11, pp. 65-6. 

”Das, A. C., Rgvedic Culture, p. 145. 
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Indus Mother-Goddess : Sister-Wife of^PasupatV 
Further light on the nature of the Indus religion may be obtained 
from a judicious analysis of the Vedic literature. If we proceed with 
the assumption (for which we have given some reasons, supra) 
that the Vedic age was posterior to the main phase of the 
Indus Civilization, the cultural development of the Vedic society 
will have to be understood “as a growing fusion of Aryan 
and non-Aryan elements.”* In view of this fact it is now held that 
“some of the most important elements of the religious life of latter 
day India go back to the Indus civilization. Among these may be 
mentioned the worship of a proto-type of Siva, who is represented 
as Pasupati, Yogi and perhaps Nataraja, of the Mother-Goddess, 
of the pipal tree, and of the bull and some other animals associated 
with gods^.” Phallic worship and the great sanctity that has ever 
been attached to water in India may also go back to the Indus 
Civilization. However, so far scholars have devoted their attention 
to tracing the development of the various features of the Indus 
religion in the Vedic age. We think that it is also possible to reverse 
this process, that is, to isolate the new features found in the later 
Vedic religion and ascribe them to the Indus religion provided some 
indication is available to suggest that they originated from that 
source and not in some other non-Indus primitive society. 

Let us illustrate our idea by an example. From the Indus seals we 
know that the authors of the Indus Civilization worshipped the 
asvattha tree. But we do not know the idea behind it. Now, we 
gather from the RV that the early Vedic Aryans did not worship 
this tree, but by the time of the AF (composed during the period 
of amalgamation of the Aryan and non-Aryan ideas) its worship 
had become prevalent. It can therefore be easily accepted that this 
element came into the Aryan society from the Indus religion. Now, 
from the AF we also leam that at the time of its composition the 
asvattha was worshipped for victory over enemies (III.6.I) and the 
birth of the male progeny (VI.Il.l). It therefore logically follows 
that most likely the Indus people, from whom the Aryans learnt this 
cult, worshipped the asvattha for the same purposes. This line of en- 
quiry may greatly enhance our understanding of the Indus religion; 

•Pande, G. C., Origins of Buddhism, 1957, p. 256. 

ybid. 
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specially it can give us an idea of the relationship as conceived by 
the Indus people between their supreme god, the prototype of Siva, 
and goddesses. 

In the Rgvedo} Rudra shows very little of the greatness which in 
the later literature attends him. He is the subject of but three hymns, 
shares one with Soma and finds mention in about seventy-five casual 
references. He is described as a physically attractive god with well 
formed jaws, strong limbs, massive build, bold and power-radiant, 
having a gold chain around his neck and brave like a bull. He has 
matted and braided hair, is a good archer and thunder-bearer and 
sits in a chariot. He is god of healing and protector of cattle. 
He is also described as malevolent. In many hymns it is prayed 
that his shaft may not strike his worshippers, their kinsmen and 
cows (vide Ch. Ill), 

The personality of the Rgvcdic Rudra is obviously different from 
the Rudra-§ive concept which gradually evolved during the post- 
^gvcdic period. The transformation of his character begins to take 
place right from the age of the later Samhitas. Already in the 10th 
mandala of the Jlgvcda, composed later than the other portions of 
this work, a new element to his personality is added when it is stated 
that Rudra-KcsT drank visha'^. Yaska and following him Sayapa 
believed that here Kesi means Surya. But in the same sukta Kesi 
has been associated with Munis who arc described as long-haired, 
clad in dirty, tawny-coloured garments, walking in the air, drinking 
poison, delirious with ‘mauncya’ and inspired. In the words of 
G, C. Pande, “There can hardly be a doubt that the ‘Muni’ was to 
the Rgvedic culture an alien figure.”^ It is quite likely that the 
reference to Rudra-KesI and Munis contains a hint to the begin- 
nings of the identification of the Vedic Rudra with the supreme 
god of the Indus religion though the Yogic practices associated with 
the worship of the Indus god were still looked upon as miracles by 
the ignorant Aryans, 

The Santa Samhitd gives us no new features of the god, but the 
Samhitas of the At harvaveda and the Yajurveda^ apart from repeating 
the description of the Rgveda, add several new details about him. 

‘For references vide Keith, A. B., The Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas 
and Upanishads, p. 141 ff. 

^RV, 10.136. 

’Pande, he. cit., p. 258. 

■ ^ Vide Keith, he. eit., for references. • 
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The Atharvaveda describes him as Nilasikhandi, Pasupati, Isana and 
Mahadeva, refers to his ganas, invokes him for protection against 
the bhutas and pisachas, identifies him with Bhava and ^arva and 
associates him with Vratya. The Yojurveda strengthens the descrip- 
tion of the Atharvaveda and adds several interesting features. It lays 
greater emphasis on his pasupati aspect and mentions his daurvrdtya 
(translated by Griffith as ‘indiscipline’). In this work he is called by 
names which later became more familiar : Bhava, Siva, Sitikantha, 
Kapardi, etc. He is also described as Tryambaka, is the son of 
Svadhiti and has a sister Ambika. In this ^atarudriya litany he is also 
Siva and Sankara. Mention is also made of his title Nilagriva. His 
association with mountains is proved by the reference to his parti- 
cular habitat in the Mujavat Hill and his titles Girichara, Giritra, 
etc. The reference to his title Krttivasa indicates his association 
with forest dwellers. In the Krshm Yajurveda, 16, he is described 
not only as the lord of thieves, robbers, cheats, bald-headed, night- 
rovers and deformed, but significantly also of the architects, crafts- 
men councillors and merchants. 

Thus, in the evolution of the Rudra-Sive concept in the Vedas, 
we notice, not the gradual development of a Vedic deity along the 
lines laid down in the Rg\’eda, but the metamorphosis of a minor 
Aryan god into a god which has both Aryan and non-Aryan features 
from the various non-Aryan sources. In the Rgveda he is a minor 
but powerful god who to a rural community was worth propitiating 
for prosperity of men and cattle. In the later Sarhhitas he continues 
to be so but at the same time imbibes traits of the deities of moun- 
tain and forest-dwellers and emerges as the central deity who, while 
retaining the overlordship of the vegetation and animal worlds, 
appropriated some features of the city-dwelling people including 
merchants, architects, craftsmen, councillors, etc. It may easily be 
imagined that he imbibed the features of mountain and forest- 
dwelling gods when the Aryans came into contact with some primi- 
tive tribes, but his attributes as a god of city-dwelling people could 
come only from the Aryan contact with the Indus people. The 
Indus Civilization was basically agrarian and cattle-rearing and, 
therefore, the identification of the supreme god of the Indus religion 
with the Vedic Rudra must have strengthened the pasupati aspect 
of the latter. But the Indus god was the god of an urban people 
also and was associated with yoga ; these features were bound to 
transform the personality of the Vedic Rudra. 
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Among the new elements of the Rudra-^ive concept the most 
important is his association with Ambika. Now, in the Hindu reli- 
gion Ambika is the wife of Siva. But curiously in the Vajasaneyi 
Saihhita} of the Siikla Yajurveda, Maitrayani Samhita^ of the 
Krshna Yajurveda and the Tiattiriya Brdhmana} she is described 
as his sister : “O Rudra, this is thine allotted portion. With 
Ambika thy sister kindly take it'*”. It needs hardly any argu- 
ments to prove that the concept of the association of a 
goddess with a god, unknown in the Rgvedic religion in 
which goddesses played only an insignificant part, must have 
been the contribution of the Indus religion, for that religion was 
dominated not only by a great god who convincingly shared many 
traits of the later Siva (being a yogi and a pasupati; whose cult was 
associated with fertility and the lihgam) but also by a great mother- 
goddess who equally shared the traits of Ambika or Parvati^. But if 
such was the case it may also be reasonably assumed that the idea 
that the Mother-Goddess is the sister of Father-God also came from 
that source. It raises a very interesting possibility. As we all know, 
in some chalcolithic civilizations sister-brother marriages were in 
vogue®. In Egypt in fact Isis was regarded as both sister and wife 
of Osiris’. That this religious feature had its social aspect in the 
prevalence of sister-brother marriages both in the royal families and 
society is also well-known. Is it not possible, then, to assume that in 
the Indian chalcolithic civilization also sister-brother incest was 
prevalent? In that case it may be supposed that when the Indus 
supreme god was identified in the Later Vedic Age with the Vedic 
Rudra, the Aryans also became familiar with his sister-wife, called 
Ambika in the Yajurveda. But this incestuous relationship was not 
palatable to the ethical ideas of the Vedic Aryans. They therefore 
accepted her only either as bis siter or his wife. That js why in the 
Yajurveda etc., composed in the age when the assimilation of the Indus 
and Vedic thought-currents was taking place, she is found mentioned 
as his sister while in the later literature she is described as his wife. 

^Vajasaneyi Samhita, Griffith’s translation, p. 28. 

^MaitrayariJ Saihhita, 1.10,20. 

^Taittiriya Brahmaria, 1.6.10, 

^Grifiith, loc, cit. 

’Allchins, op. cit., p, 138. 

^Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 8, p. 428; for incestuous marriags? & 
Iran, ibid., p. 458. 

’’Ibid., 5, p. 481 f. 
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The assumption that brother-sister incest was current in the 
Indus society may help us in solving several other problems. For 
example, we have a number of references to brother-sister incest in 
ancient Indian literature which appear difikult to be explained. The 
Vama-YamT dialogue of the lOth mandala of the Rgrcda refers to 
the currency of the brother-sister incest in an earlier period (whether 
the characters of this dialogue arc regarded as human or divine), 
though it also makes it quite obvious that this practice was denounc- 
ed as being against the moral laws of Varuna and Arxxins attached 
great stigma to incestuous connections. However, because of the 
amalgamation of the Indus and Vedic societies, some people in- 
dulged in this practice. Probably hymn \'/.55 of the RgrcdaK which 
refers to it and the hymn X.I62 which, according to Griffith's 
translation, constitutes a charm for the prevention of abortion and 
the fifth verse of which seemingly refers to incest-, were meant for 
such people. 

As regards the Puranas. we do not agree with B. S. Upadhyaya-' 
who. following S. C. Sarkar'*. has mentioned a large number of 
cases from these works in which kings are said to have married 
their pitrkanyas. for the word pitrkanya here does not mean 
•father's daughter' but the ‘daughter of pitaras' who were a group 
of semi-divine beings-. However, there are a number of instances 
of the brother-sister marriages in the Jatakas and elsewhere which 
need e.xplanation. For example, a Jataka storx’ mentions Sita, the 
wife of Rama, as his sister^ (was it a case of the confusion created 
by her title Janaka-duhital). In another story Krshna’s twin brother 
is stated to have married the daughter of his mother by her second 
husband”. A third Jataka storx’ refers to Udaybhadra of Ka« who 
married his half-sister Uda}-abhadra^. Among the Sakyas marriage 
with sisters was a recognised custom”. We think that the assumption 

'Griffith, Hymns of the Rfreds. 

•Ib:d. 

-'Upadhyaya, B. S., tVomcn in Rfhcdj, 1974, p. 1!19 ff. 

^Sarkar, S. C., Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, pp. 116- 
135. 

*Chitra\'a, Siddheshwar, M. M., BhJratararshTya Frdchlna Charitrehosa. 
p. 421 ff. 

*Co\veII, Jdtekes, n^79-S2, 

Ubid., y.26. 

*lbid , rV’.67. 

Ubid., V.219. 
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that this custom was current in the Indus society may help us in 
explaining its existence in the later ages. Thus our suggestion' throws 
welcome light not only on the socio-religious aspects of the Indus 
Valley Civilization, it also helps us in understanding some curious 
features of the later Indian society. 

Tree-Worship 

The Indus seals show the presence of several different forms of 
tree worship -one in which the tree itself was worshipped in its 
natural form, the other in which the tree was personified and en- 
dowed with human shape and still another one in which trees were 
regarded ns abodes of spirits. On several seals natural trees arc 
represented as enclosed by walls or railings as arc commonly found 
surrounding the base of the sacred trees (vfkshn chaityas) in the 
reliefs and coins of the historical period^ On a terracotta seal (No. 
2410) found at Harappa a deity wearing a three-pronged head-dress 
is shown standing between the arch formed by two branches of the 
asvattha tree. In one amulet two men arc shown, each carrying a 
tree torn from the ground, with a deity in between them. In this 
connection the seals depicting a deity within a tree with a goat 
(with or without a human face) and a kneeling worshipper before 
her, described above (p. 17 f.), may be recalled. The s.acrcd nature 
of the pipal or asvattha tree is mentioned in the /-fK wherein it is 
said that it was worshipped for obtaining victory over one’s enemies 
and for male progeny (supra, p. 24 f.)^ 

Animal Worship 

The prevalence of animal worship in the Indus religion is indi- 
cated by the representations of animals on seals and scalings and 
also in terracotta, faience and stone figurines. Pusalker^ has divided 
animal representations on the Indus seals into three categories ; 
(1) Mythical animals ; Their representations are numerous. For 

'We have discussed this suggestion in our book Viiva ki Prac/iiita Sabfiya- 
iSyen, 1963, p. 551 and in our papers ‘Yajurveda men Rudra ka Svarupa aur 
uska Aitihasika Mahatva’ (R//«r<7ri', Bombay, 1963, p. 130 IT.) and ‘A Socio- 
Religious Aspect of the Indus Civilization’, Cultural Contours of India, Part II, 
Jaipur, 1981, pp. 35-38. 

*Banerjea, DHI, p. 174. 

’See also K. N. Shastri, op. cit., p. 89 IT. 

*The Vedic Age, p. 191 f. 
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example on one face of a prism-sealing a semi-human semi-bovine 
creature (with horns, tail and bovine legs) is shown attacking a 
horned tiger. Vats has compared him with Enkidu or Eabani of the 
Sumerian mythology^ On some seals is portrayed a therianthropic 
figure who fights a tiger on both the sides. He is usually regarded 
as the Indian counterpart of the Sumerian Gilgamesh^. On a seal 
is shown a composite being with body of a tiger attached to the 
full body of man. It demands comparison with the later concept of 
NarasUhha. On another seal is shown a tiger with human head. 
According to Banerjea all these creatures remind one of the gams 
of i§iva^. Sometimes a complex animal is depicted by attaching the 
heads of several animals to a central boss. (2) Ambiguous animals : 
Among them are included the strange unicorn (one-horned creature) 
accompanied with manger or incense burner. The one-horned animal 
of India has been mentioned in the works of Ctesius, Aristotle, 
Pliny, etc. According to some scholars the unicorn may be the 
precursor of the concept of the boar incarnation of Vishnu which 
is said to have been Ekasfngi. On some seals tigers or other 
animals are depicted probably as genii. (3) Actual animals : They 
include rhinoceros, bison, tiger, elephant, buffalo, humped and 
humpless bull, etc. The depiction of feeding trough before the wild 
beasts such as rhinoceros, bison or tiger, which could not be 
domesticated, shows that they were objects of worship. In later 
ages many of them were regarded as vabanas of gods. Birds are 
conspicuous by their absence on the Indus seals but are depicted 
on pottery. 

Other Aspects of the Indus Religion 

Many Indus seals portray apparently mythological stories. Some of 
them e.g. those concerning Eabani and Gilgamesh have been noted 
above. On the third face of the prism-sealing (on the one face of 
which ‘Eabani’ is shown fighting the tiger) a human figure, most 
probably a deity, is shown in the typical yogic posture with another 
figure to right seated on its haunches. Another sealing contains a 

'CJy/, I, p. 123. 

*For the story of Eabani and Gilgamesh vide, Goyal, S. R., Visva ki 
Prachina Sabhyatayen. pp. 96-99. 

^DHI, p. I6I. According to Walter A. Fairservis the seal references to tree 
deity, the tiger-gods, superman, etc. seem to indicate a world more common 
to hunters than to agriculturists {The Roots of Ancient India). 
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legendary scene on both of its faces. On its obverse to the left is 
depicted a man attacking a tiger from a machdn (scaffolding) erected 
on a tree. In the middle is shown a deity sitting on a throne in a 
yogic posture while to the right are shown three animals, one of 
them, probably a goat, being in an enclosure. On the reverse from 
left to right are shown a humpless bull standing by a trident-headed 
post, then a standing figure, probably of a deity in front of a two- 
storeyed structure of somewhat unusual appearance followed by three 
pictograms. The tiger-hunt scene is repeated on many other seals with 
slight variations. The stories behind these scenes are not known. 

Direct depiction of river worship has not been found, though 
according to one view the seven figures depicted on a seal {supra 
p. 18) may represent the seven rivers of the Punjab. The elaborate 
arrangement for bathing and the Great Bath of Mohenjodaro 
suggest that as in later Hinduism ceremonial ablution formed an 
important part of the Indus religion. The representation of croco- 
dile on seals may indicate the worship of the Indus or the cult of 
Makara or gharial. 

Among symbols depicted on the seals which seem to have had 
religious significance mention may be made of troughs which prob- 
ably symbolized the food offerings to gods conceived in the form 
of wild or imaginary beasts. Among other symbols are the svastika 
(found in many variations), the plpal leaf, the wheel (that is chakra), 
a simple cross, etc. Probably wheel or cross or svastika symbolized 
the Sun. According to B. M. Barua on one seal the motif of two 
suparnas {dva suparna sayujd ' sakhaya, etc.) described in the RV, 
Katha Upanishad, etc. has been depicted^ The pattern of nine 
squares recalls the later representation of navagrahas while, accord- 
ing to Allchins, the maze-like closed pattern found on seals is 
similar to modern rangoll. 

At Kalibanga and Lothal were found some new religious fea- 
tures including the so-called fire-altars and kundas. S. R. Rao^ calls 
them sacrificial altars but Sankalia has some doubt^. There was 
also found at Kalibanga an oblong terracotta cake incised with a 
bull-headed figure with large incurved horns. It reminds one of 
the Pasupati of Mohenjodaro. Further, at Lothal no lihgas, figur- 
ines of mother-goddess and representation of Brahmani bull 

‘Barua in B. C. Law Volume, II, p. 464. 

‘Sankalia, The Prehistory and Protohistory of India and Pakistan, p. 350. 

Hbid., p. 376. 
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arc found. This is significant because al both the sites excavations 
have been extensive'. Docs all this evidence mean that people of 
Lothal were an early wave of the Indo-Aryans who were different 
from the I^gvcdic Aryans who adopted some features of the 
material culture of the Harappans while the Rgvcdic Aryans did 
not? 

Some religious ideas of the Harappan people arc known from the 
pottery found in the Cemetery H. The shoulders of the urns found 
in the upper stratum (I) bear registers bounded by straight or wavy 
lines. On them common motif arc peacocks with long streaming 
feathers on the head. In one ease their bodies are hollow and con- 
tain small horizontal human forms. A second motif is of bulls or 
cows, some with curious plant-like forms springing from their horns 
and one with an osvattha leaf appearing from the hump^ Another 
shows two animals facing each other, held by a man with long 
wavy hair, while a hound stands behind one of them; in yet an- 
other a little man of similar form stands on the back of a creature 
which shares the features of a centaur with those of the Harappan 
bull-man^ M. S. Vats'* suggested that the tiny human forms within 
the peacock arc the souls of the dead; that the broad registers 
represent the river across which they must be carried, and that the 
peacocks, bulls and so forth are other aids to their crossing. In 
support of this he has quoted some extracts from the Rgveda. 
Perhaps the most convincing details is the hound, which Vats com- 
pares with the hound of Yama. Thus in this pottery we may find 
a striking combination of Harappan elements, such as the pipai 
leaf, the bull, etc., with a conception which seems to be related with 
the Aryans^. 

It appears that the predominant burial rite in the Indus society 
was extended inhumation, the body lying on its back with the head 
generally to the north. Quantities of pottery were placed in the 
graves and in some cases the skeleton was buried with ornaments. 
A number of graves took the form of brick chambers or cists. 
From Harappa is reported a coffin burial with traces of a reed 
shroud. At Kalibanga two other types of burial were encountered: 

'Allchins, op. cit. 

Hbid., p. 324. 

Ubid. 

^Quoted by Allchins, ibid. 

Ubid. 
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one, smaller circular pits containing large urns, accompanied 
with pottery, but surprisingly no skeletal remains, and two, more 
orthodox burial pits with what are evidently collected bonesk 
From the Lothal cemetery comes evidence of the burial of pairs of 
skeletons, one male and one female in each case, interred in a 
single grave. It has been suggested that these may indicate a prac- 
tice akin to satl? 

Relation with Later Hinduism 

In all, as Fariservis has said, there is a religious quality to the 
Indus Civilization that is difficult to ignore. From the individual’s 
birth to death one can detect its traces. The-evidence for lihga wor- 
ship, the depiction of pregnancy, the depiction of the birth of plant 
from the womb of the deity, the find of a lihga in ajar at Harappa, 
the representation of animal and even human sacrifices, all these 
strongly suggest cults related to regeneration and fertility. The 
formal processions, ablutions of the Great Bath, priesthood 
suggested by sculptures, use of horned head-dresses, iconographic 
elements such as man-tiger, tree-deities, ‘Gilgamesh’ motif— all 
these prove the complexities of myths and rites connected with a 
variety of powers not fully known today. 

The Indus religion never died out completely. There are many 
traits of this religion which reappeared in the religion of later 
Vedic age and in Hinduism of subsequent epochs. Firstly, the 
Indus religion contributed to the emergence of iconic or image 
worship in Indian religions. It was something new for the Vedic 
Aryans. Similarly the worship of gods in the form of symbols such 
as lihga and yonl, so common in Hinduism, was also a contribution 
of the Indus religion. Secondly, as we will see in the next chapter, 
goddesses are of almost no consequence in the Vedic religion (p. 67); 
therefore their emergence as important deities in the Puranic Hindu- 
ism should be regarded as the result of the impact of the Indus 
religion. Thirdly, the Indus religion contributed the concept of the 
Great God, who convincingly shares many traits of the later §iva 
being a Trimukha (three-faced), Ordhvamedhu, Yogirdja and Pa^f- 
pati, who was conceived in human and also probably in lihga form, 
and who was associated with nagas (snakes), vi'shabha (bull), horns, 

^Ibid., pp. 138-9. 

Hbid. 
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and probably trident or trisiila. He was perhaps also regarded as 
an archer and Nafaraja. He was most likely regarded as the hus- 
band and brother both, of the Mother-Goddess. Therefore the 
evolution of the Rudra-Siva and Mother-Goddess concepts in the 
Later Vcdic and post-Vedic ages was largely the result of the impact 
of the Indus religion. The knowledge of yoga among the Indus 
people is also extremely significant and one of their major contri- 
butions to Hindu religion. In a way, at least indirectly, the origins 
of the Upanishadic, Buddhist and Jain speculations may be traced 
back to the Indus Valley period. It is also not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that the Sfimkhya theory of two eternal principles— 
one male (punisha) and other female {prakj-ti)— was influenced by 
the co-existence in the Indus religion of the Mother-Goddess and 
Father-God cults. 

Many other religious ideas of Hinduism — tree, specially pipal 
worship, trees as abode of spirits, zoolatry in its various forms, 
etc., may be traced back to the Indus religion. Whether the Indus 
people worshipped their gods with piija ritual or not, it is almost 
certain that human and animal sacrifices were prevalent among 
them. The goat sacrifice, evidenced on seals, and also human sacri- 
fice, survived in the Sakti cult of the later ages. They obviously also 
believed in the purifying power of water and the Great Bath of 
Mohenjodaro reminds one of the Pushkarani of Vaisali of the 
early historical period. Thus, “Paradoxically it would appear that 
the Indus Civilization transmitted to its successors a metaphysics 
that endured, whilst it failed utterly to transmit the physical civil- 
ization which is its present monument. According to Prof. G. C. 
Pande the Indus Civilization gives evidence of both the aspects of 
Indian culture — Pravrtti dharma and Nivrtti dharma. In the wor- 
ship of the Great Mother one can discern the worship of the 
creative principle, of Mother Earth, of Nature in its fertility which 
all over the ancient world belonged to the religion of Pravrtti. At 
the same time the worship of Pasupati, seated in the midst of 
beasts, clearly reminds one of the Yogic tradition of Nivrtti^. Tak- 
ing all in all, there is no doubt whatever that there is much in the 
Harappan religion that continued in and moulded the shape of 
subsequent Hinduism. 


‘Wheeler, The Indus Civilization, p. 95. 

‘Pande, §rama(ia Tradition, Ahmadabad, 1978, p. 6, 



Chapter 3 


The Early Vedic (Rgvedic) Religion 


The Vedic Literature 

The religion of the Vedic Aryans, who dominated the Indian 
scene after the decline and collapse of the Indus Valley Civilization, 
is known from their literature. Generally speaking, Sanskrit litera- 
ture may be classed under two broad categories : Vedic and non- 
Vedic (or rather post-Vedic). The Sariihitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas 
andUpanishadsare included in the Vedic literature*, whilcthc Sutras, 
Smrtis, Epics, classical literature, philosophical works, com- 
mentaries and manuals, these all come under post-Vedic literature. 
The word ‘Veda’ primarily means Vidyd or knowledge (from 
the root vid, ‘to know’). Secondarily, it denotes works (granthas) 
containing the most sacred and authoritative vidya. These works 
were originally of two categories— Mantras and Brahmanas. 
According to the Yajha Paribhashd of Apastamba, “The Veda 
is the name given to the Mantras and Brahmanas” {Mantra 
BrahmanayorVedandntadheyam) and the great Vedic exegetist 
Sayana agrees with him^. Here it is needless to point out that the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads are regarded as integral parts of 
the Brahmanas, 

The Vedas are also called Sruti, ‘Sruti’ is what is heard, as oppos- 
ed to what is composed or remembered. It is therefore revealed and 
self-authoritative, not composed by any human authors. The rshis 
of the hymns are thus called the seers, the drashrds, of the mantras 
or hymns. They were not the authors of the contents of the hymns. 
They were only the medium communicating between gods and men. 

The first works revealed to the rshis were the four Sarhhitas of 
the four Vedas : Rk, Saman, Yajush and Atharvan. Of these the 

‘For the Vedic literature vide Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature (reprinted, 1968); Weber, History of Indian Literature (reprinted, 
1961); Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature (reprinted, 1962); Winternitz, 
History of Indian Literature, Vol. I (reprinted, 1972). 

*Sukthankar, Ghate's Lectures on the Bgveda, p. 22. 
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file Samhitd is regarded as the oldest and most important, not only 
from the point of view of its contents, but also from the orthodox 
standpoint. Some scholars such as Hillebrandt and Whitney are of 
the opinion that some portions of the RV were composed outside 
India — in Arachosia and the Indo-Iranian border lands. However 
the bulk ofit was composed in the Saptasindhu region. Of its various 
recensions only one, the Sakala recension, consisting of 1017 hymns 
of unequal length, has come down to us*, though we have parts of 
two other recensions which are placed in the l§akala text itself, 
namely the Valakhilya (1 1 hymns, placed after the eighth mandala) 
and Bashkala (the so-called 36 Khila suktas inserted at various 
places in the Aundh edition of the Sakala recension). 

The RV comprises of ten mandalas. Each mandala contains 
several anuvakas, each anuvaka consists of a number of hymns 
(suktas) and each hymn is made up of a number of verses. Every 
sukta has a rshi, devata and chhanda (a seer, a deity and metre), 
without whose knowledge the meaning of the hymn cannot be 
properly understood. Of the various mandalas the first and last are 
the youngest portions composed by different seers, a few of them 
being women^. The tenth mandala clearly shows familiarity with 
the first nine books. The mandalas from the second to the eighth 
are called the mandalas of the seers of Grtsamada, Visvamitra, 
Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, Vasishtha and Kanva families. The 
ninth mandala is devoted to the hymns related to the Soma cult. 

The hymns of the Rgveda may be divided into three categories— 
religious hymns, philosophical hymns and secular hymns. All those 
hymns which are definitely addressed to divinities, containing an 
eulogy of them and requests for the grant of riches, progeny, 
cattle, etc., are included in the first category. The philosophical 
hymns, very few in number, are those which refer to such questions 
as ‘who I am?’, ‘whence I come?’, ‘what is the prime cause of the 
universe?’, etc. As regards secular hymns, it is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the religious hymns, but generally by secular 
are meant those hymns which are not specially addressed to divi- 
nities. Among these are included the so-called historical hymns 

•Vide, G. S. Rai, ‘Sakhas of the Rgveda mentioned in the Puranas’, Puratfo, 
VI, No. 1, pp. 97-112. 

^See Mishra, Padma, Prajiia, XI, No. 2, pp. 154-66. For the view that 
some of the Vedic rshis were non-Aryans, vide Jain, R. C., ‘ggveda an 
Archaeology’, ABORI, XLII, Pts. 1-4, pp. 83-89. 
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which refer to the victory and triumph of some princes or princely 
families, the dana slutis or praises of gifts which eulogise the genero- 
sity of the princes who bestowed presents on rshis, etc. Formulas of 
incantation and exorcism arc also found in the Rgveda though their 
proper sphere is really the Atharvaveda. Then there arc akhyana 
hymns, which arc regarded by some as the earliest forms of dramatic 
literature in India, and by others as ballads. 

As regards the Sama Saddiita, it is a collection of satnans or melo- 
dies. Of its 1603 verses (not counting the repetitions) all but 99 
are taken from the RV. The literary and historical value of the SV 
is therefore almost nil*. It is purely a ritual Sariihita- specially 
meant for the use of the Udgatr in sacrifices. According to a 
Puranic tradition at one time there were one thousand Samhitas 
of the Sdmaveda. But now only three recensions arc extant — the 
JaiminTya, the Kauthwna, and the Randyanlya. The verse on which 
a saman is chanted is called a YonI, the source. There are in all 
585 Yonis. The Sdma Samhitd consists of two parts — the Purvd- 
rchika and the Uttardrehika, that is the first and later verse collec- 
tions. 

The Yajurveda is even more pronouncedly a ritual text. It is 
essentially a guide book for the Adhvaryu priests who did practi- 
cally everything in a sacrifice except reciting the mantras and 
chanting the samans; it is only rarely that it touches secular aspects 
of life^. Patanjali refers to a tradition of 101 schools or §akhas of 
YV of which no less than six, all complete, arc now found. Two 
of them (Madhyanandin and Kanva) constitute the §ukla or White 
Yajurveda and the rest {Taitliriya, Kdfhaka, Maiirdyam and 
Kdpishfhala) the Ki'shna or Black Yajurveda. The Sukla Yajurveda is 
also called the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd. It is divided into forty Adhyayas 
each of which is again divided into short sections or Kandikas, their 
total being 1975. The Kj-slina Yajurveda is divided into seven Kandas 
containing 5 to 8 Prapathakas. Each Prapa^haka is subdivided into 
anuvakas. 

The Atharvaveda is different from the other three Vedic Samhitas. 
It was originally a prayer-book of the simple folk who felt haunted 

‘Winternitz, op. cit., p. 169. 

Wide, Shakuntala N. Gayatonde, Journal of .the University of Bombay, 
XXXII, pt. 2, pp. 89-120. 

^Cf. Bhandari, V. S., ‘Secular Aspect of the Yajurveda’, Nagpur University 
Journal, XVIII, No. 1, pp. 63-67. 
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by gods and demons and whose religiosity was exploited by the 
Bnliimanas. At a later date an attempt was made to absorb it 
within the sacred Srauta literature and the name Bralimaveda was 
given to it. But it was a mere pretence. Actually it was never 
accorded full recognition in the ritual of the Soma cult and it never 
entirely lost its original character. Jn its present form it is the latest 
of the four Sariihitas, but in contents it is by no means so. According 
to Bloomfield the Atharvaveda is the bearer of old tradition; not 
only in the line of the popular charms but also to some extent, 
albeit slight, its hieratic materials arc likely to be the product of 
independent tradition that had eluded the other Vedas, the Rgveda 
not excepted'. At the same time, however, it is quite clear that the 
hymns and charms of the AV were collected in a Sarhhita and hand- 
ed down to the present day only because the Brahmanical ritual 
granted a grudging recognition even to frankly magical incantations 
that were originally doubtless of non-Brahmanical inspiration. This 
is proved strikingly by the Khila hymns of the Atharvaveda— so- 
called Kuntapa suktas— which arc of no particularly sacred charac- 
ter but were retained because they were indispensable for a popular 
cult. This nature of the /IF imparts its contents a unique importance 
for the study of the Vcdic society^. 

The Sandiita of the Atharvaveda is available in two recensions, 
Saunaklya and Paippalada, each consisting of twenty Kandas. It is 
the Saunaklya Sandiita that is usually meant when the Atharvaveda is 
mentioned in ancient or modern literature. Each Kanda of the AV 
is divided into anuvdkas and each anuvaka into suktas. The earliest 
references to the AV are to the Paippalada recension. For example 
the initial verse of the AV as quoted by Patanjali and also in the 
Gopatha Brahmana is not the opening verse of the Saunaklya recen- 
sion, but of the Paippalada text. 

While only about one-seventh of the material of the first nineteen 
of the twenty Kandas of the AVis drawn from the RV, its twentieth 
Kanda consists wholly of the mantras drawn from the RV. It was 
prepared to serve as a manual of the priest called Brdhmandch- 
chhamsl who played a minor role in the the Soma cult. 

The Kuntapa suktas of this Kanda are not found in the 

•Quoted in The Vedic Age, p. 237. 

^Cf. Bhattacharya, D. M., ‘The Social Significance of the Atharvanic 
Hymns’, Bharatiya VidyS, XX-XXI (Munshi Indological Felicitation Volume), 
p. 33 ff. 
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Paippalada recension — showing that they had been given a place 
in this Kanda at a very late date. 

Of the other Kahdas, the 15th and 17th to 19th are regarded as 
later interpolation because of various reasons. The authenticity of 
the other Kandas is however generally accepted^ 

The chronology of the Atharvaveda is unusually difficult, for very 
old things have been described in it sometimes in a very late lan- 
guage. But at the same time it offers forms that would be regarded 
as archaic even in the Jigveda. According to Chhanda Chakrabortty 
the popular beliefs reflected in the AVhKrk back to hoary antiquity, 
possibly a period earlier than the RV^. The first half of IV. 16, for 
example, describes the omniscience of God in a language of such 
impressive beauty that as a piece of literary art it has hardly any 
equal in the whole of the Vedic literature; but its second part is an 
exorcism-formula against liars. And this is not a rare case in the 
AV. This can perhaps be best explained on the assumption that 
though no less old than the RV in contents, the AV was codified 
and canonized very late and at that time its redactors tried to give 
it a new form. 

The Brahmapas, which are in prose, are ritual texts of even more 
pronounced nature. The sole aim of their authors was to mystify 
and speculate on the minute details of the sacrificial rituaP. The 
Aitareya and the Kaushitaki (or Sahkhayana) are the Brahmanas of 
the RV, the Jaiminiya and the Pahchavimsa (also known as TdJjdya 
Malta Brdhmana) are the Brahmanas of the SV, the Satapatha is the 
Brahmapa of the YV and the Gopatha is the Brahmapa of the AV. 
The Pahchavirhsa contains 25 chapters; when a new chapter was 
added to it, it was regarded as a new treatise known as Shadvimsa 
Brahmana. The concluding portion of the Shadvimsa Brdhmana is 
called the Adbhut Brdhmana. The Jaiminiya and the Satapatha 
contain numerous stories which throw welcome light on contem- 
porary social conditions, origin of the epic tales, etc. The Gopatha 
mostly contains quotations from other sources and is quite late in 
date; according to Bloomfield it is even more recent than the ^rauta 
sutra and the Grihyasutra of the AV. As literary works, the 
Brahmapas are regarded very dull and disappointing. The general 

TAe Vedic Age, pp. 237-8. 

^Chakrabortty, C., Common Life in the ggveda and the Atharvaveda, p. 15 f. 

’For a detailed description of the Brahmapas, vide ‘Introduction’ of 
Jogiraj Basu’s India of the Age of the Brahmanas. 
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impression they give is that of pedantry and priestly conceit. 

The next group of the Vedic texts are the Aranyakas which were 
followed by the Upanishads. The Aranyakas are usually found as 
supplements to the Brahmanas. They are so called probably be- 
cause they were to be read in the forest (aranya). Their subject 
matter is symbolic or allegorical speculation of the ritual. The 
Aranyakas were probably meant for the Vanaprasthas as a substi- 
tute for the actual sacrifical observances which were no longer 
practicable for them. It is also likely that these texts were the result 
of a reaction against Brahmanical ritualism and their authors sought 
to emphasize the importance of symbolic rather than actual 
sacrifice. 

The Upanishads take an absolutely different path. Their subject 
matter is jmna leading to the realization of Brahma or Atman 
{Brahma- or Atma-sdkshdtkdra) or Moksha, as opposed to karma, 
the subject matter of the other Vedic texts which can lead one 
only to svarga (heaven). According to the generally accepted view 
they were composed towards the end of the Vedic age— mostly in 
the centuries preceding the birth of the Buddha but parts of a few 
probably during his life-time also (cf. 49-52), The Upanishads are 
the concluding portion as well as the cream of the Veda and are 
therefore rightly called ‘Vedanta’. The word ‘upanishad’ is derived 
from the root ‘sad’ which means (i) to sit down, (ii) to destroy and 
(iii) to loosen; ‘upa’ means ‘near by’ and ‘nV means ‘devotedly’. The 
word ‘upanishad’ therefore means ‘the sitting down of the disciple 
near his teacher to receive instruction’. The teaching was imparted 
at private sittings (in contrast to parishad or sarhsad) only to the 
qualified disciples. Gradually the word came to signify any secret 
teaching about Reality and it is used by the Upanishads in this 
sense (that is rahasya or guhya vidyd) also. 

Originally there must have been at least one Upanishad for every 
sakha of the four Vedas. The Muktikopanishad gives the number 
of the Upanishads as 108. But only about a dozen Upanishads are 
regarded as important and authentic. On most of them iSahkara- 
charya has commented. The principal Upanishads now available 
are — Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mdndukya, Taittiriya, 
Aitareya, Chhandogya, Brhaddranyaka, Kauskitaki and §vetdsvatara. 

The Sutra literature is not a part of the Veda and belongs the 
post-Vedic period, but it does help us to understand the atmos- 
phere of the ‘Vedic’ people in the Upanishadic and post- Upani- 
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shadic periods. The style of these works is unique. If the Brahmanas 
err on the side of verbosity and repetition, the sutras erron thes ide of 
brevity. A sutra means an aphorism, as brief as ^os?,\h\t{svalpaksh- 
arain) but at the same time of unambiguous meaning (asaudigdham). 
It serves merely as mnemonic catchword; the rest of the doctrine 
contained in it was stored up in memory or developed in the com- 
mentaries. The most important Sutra works are the Vedahgas — 
Siksha (pronunciation or phonetics), Chhanda (metre), Vyakarana 
(grammar), Nirukta (etymology), Jyotisha (astronomy) and Kalpa 
(ceremonial or ritual). However the oldest works of all these 
Vedahgas have not come down to us in the sutra style. The oldest 
Siksha works are the Prdtisakhyas and the Vydsa Siksha and 
Pdninlya Sikshd. The oldest available Chhanda work is that of 
Pihgala. Panini’s Ashtddhydyl is the oldest available sutra work 
on grammar. Similarly, Yaska’s Nirukta, a commentary on the 
Nighantu, is the oldest available nirukta work. Many of these 
Vedahga works are quite late in date. No sutra work on Jyotisha 
is extant. 

As regards the Kalpasutras, they are connected with the Brah- 
manas and Arapyakas. They are divisible into two categories ; the 
Srautasutras and the Grhyasutras. The former deal with the Grand 
Sacrifices while the latter describe the domestic sacrifices. The ^rauta 
sutras are supposedly based on the Sruti or Veda, while the Grhya 
sutras are regarded as based on smrti or memory. The Sulvasutras, 
which are concerned with the measurement and construction of fire 
altars, are attached with the Srautasutras. The Grhyasutras deal 
also with the various ceremonials other than domestic sacrifices 
that are performed at the different stages of the life of an individual. 
The Dharmasutras, which are more concerned with individual as 
a member of society and state rather than as a member of the 
family, are a continuation of the Grhyasutras and forerunners of 
the Smrti works. The metrical Smrtis are usually the elaboration 
of the prose Dharmasutras. Of all the Vedic schools only the 
Baudhayana and the Apastamba schools of the Krshna Yajurveda 
give under the general title of Kalpasutra all the four types of 
sutra texts. Other important sutra authors are Asvalayana, 
Katyayana, Sahkhayana, Latyayana, Gautama and Vasishtha. The 
dates of the various sutra texts are difficult to be determined. But 
scholars generally believe that most of them were composed after 
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the advent of tlie Bucldlia'. 


History of the Vedie Studies 

The history of Vcdic Studies* commenced in the Vedie ape itself. 
For the Bnlhinana works, winch themselves form a part of the 
Vedas, bring together all tliose passages wliicli contain explana- 
tions of the Samhita-texts or derivations of words. The 
Pratisakhya works are also attempts in the same direction, though 
they arc concerned more witli tlie text and orthography tlian with 
the regular interpretation. Works like Sarvunukramnni of Kaiyayana 
and the Dfhoddcvotd arc important from the point of view of the 
preservation of the text, only indirectly serving the purpose of 
Vcdic interpretation. 

The oldest and the foremost direct attempt to interpret the Vcdic 
texts is found in the h'irukta of Yaska. In the days of Y:lska, who 
flourished only shortly before Panini, the meaning of the mantras 
had become obscure and such questions as whether the mantras arc 
meaningless or not were boldly raised and discussed. Yaska himself 
refers to several older interpreters of the Vedas, though unfortunately 
none of their works arc available today. Of these, the Nairuktas is 
t e most general name, meaning the old expounders of the Veda, 
o t e sarnc type as Yaska himself, mainly taking their stand on 
etymoogical derivation. The Aifihdsikas, who arc also frequently 
Yaska, were those who believed that the gods of 
were generally deified mortals and their deeds the 
human acts^ In addition to them 
^ ^‘^"'^°fi^''^^fl^rS'calintcrprctationsofnumcrouspas- 
Brahmanas and other kindred treatises. 
Aiier Yaska Sankaracharya wrote commentaries on all the princi- 

auntpdT'n ^ passages from the Samhitas arc also 

The PrrvI the course of his argumentations, 

the VeHip also made important contributions to 

preSn ofThT VedT^. 

Mavfikhn i/f-/- purpose , says Somanatha in his 

MayukhaMala, “,s to determine the sense of revelation.” 

Grhysutras, ^ wde Pandc, G. M., ‘The Antiquity of the 

^Sukthankar. Ghate's I, No. 2, pp. 287-90. 

IV-V; Chattopadhyaya, 

Sukthankar, op. cit., p. 99. 
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The most important contribution to the Vedic exegesis in pre- 
modern period was made by the great acharya Sayana in his 
Vedartha Prakasa which is a detailed commentary on the Rgveda. 
He also wrote several other works. His commentary on the J^gveda 
contains a very informing and learned introduction. Sayana was 
the minister of Bukkaraya and Harihara, the kings of Vijayanagara 
(14th century a.d.). His brother Madhava, afterwards called 
Vidyaranyasvaml, was also a great scholar. He was the author of 
the well-known Sarvadarsano samgraha or ‘a compendium of all the 
philosophical systems’. In the Vedartha Prakasa, the commentary 
on the JRgveda, Sayana has paraphrased each and every word in 
the text, pointing out all the grammatical peculiarities, giving 
etymological derivations of difficult and new words wherever pos- 
sible. From the modern standpoint his work is certainly full of 
defects. For Sayana the Rgveda, along with all other Vedic works, 
is a holy book whose authority is not to be questioned. Every word 
of it is sacred. Naturally he could not think of applying the 
rules of higher criticism to it, which are permissible only in the 
case of human compositions. But in fairness to him it must be said 
that he has left no word unexplained, howsoever obscure it may be. 
In many cases it is Sayana alone who hits upon the right and the 
only right meaning of a word or a passage. 

Several other commentaries on the Rgveda are mentioned; but 
we know nothing definite about them. Thus there are the Rdvana 
Bhashya and Kausika Bhdshya. Again, Devaraja in his commentary 
on the Nirukia mentions the Veda Bhdshyani of Bhattasvami, Raha- 
devasrlnivasa and Madhavadeva. All of them seem to be older than 
Sayapa. Mahidhara and Uvata are the great and equally important 
commentators on the Yajurveda^, 

The orthodox panditas regarded the Veda as revelation. But even 
modern conservative Sanskritists from the days of Wilson have held 
that Sayana’s commentary was the only safe guide through the 
intricacies and obscurities of the text. “Against these there stepped 
forth Roth, who revolutionized the whole thing and may be credited 
with having laid the foundation of the modern Vedic scholarship. 
Induction and comparison were the guiding principles of his 
method. He brought together the several passages where a certain 
word occurred, classified them, and fixed, upon the stages through 


p. 100. 
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which the word has passed and thus gave, as it were, a history of 
the word from beginning to end.”* But as the study of the Vedas 
advanced the golden mean came to be followed. Due sympathy for 
traditional interpretations of Indian commentators, combined with 
the spirit of honest search after truth with patience and intelligence 
became the guiding principle of Vedic studies^. 

It was in the year 1784 that the modern study of ancient Indian 
learning was based on a firm foundation with the establishment of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The following year saw a translation 
of the Gita by Wilkins. The year 1805, however, marked an epoch 
in the course of Vedic studies when Colebrooke contributed to the 
Asiatic Researches his paper “On the Vedas, the Sacred Writings of 
the Hindus”, The paper was a lengthy survey of the whole of the 
Vedic literature. About twenty years later Friedrich Rosen, a 
German scholar, undertook with zeal the editing of the Rgveda but 
died before completing his work. In the year 1846 Rudolph Roth’s 
Zur Litieratur und Gescliichte des Veda was published. As noted 
above, Roth gave a new turn to the Vedic studies. The St. Petersburg 
Sanskrit-German Lexicon in seven volumes also testifies to the 
indefatigable zeal and industry of Roth. He compiled this work in 
collaboration with Bohtlingk. In this stupendous dictionary the his- 
tory of every word is traced from the Rgveda down to the classical 
literature. 

Next came A. Weber. His Indische Studien is a remarkable reposi- 
tory of oriental research in all its branches. From Weber we pass on 
to Max Muller who wrote on almost all the branches of oriental 
studies — Vedic exegesis, comparative philology, comparative mytho- 
logy, philosophy, grammar, and so on. The commentary of Sayana 
was also edited by him^. 

Next we may mention the name of Muir who edited the Original 
Sanskrit Texts in five volumes. His industry, grasp of the subject 
and the wide range of literature which he drew upon, were truly 
remarkable. Haug’s edition of the Aitareya Brdhmana also deserves 
a mention here, especially on account of its learned and informing 
Introduction. 

Ubid., p. 103. 

Hbid. 

’For a description of the contribution of German Indologists to Vedic 
studies see, Noelle, Wilfried, ‘On the Veda and Upanijads’, Indian Philosophy 
and Culture, VIII, 403, pp. 140-43. 
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Among the several translations of the Egveda, the oldest is that 
of Wilson. Two German translations of this work, one by Ludwig 
and the other byGrassmnnn, also deserve tobcnotiecd. Grassmann's 
Dictionary of the the l^gvcda published in 1873-75 is also a very 
useful work. 

KticgVs Essay on the Rgvedn (IS^O) is a model essay. It briefly 
sur\’cys the contents of the Rgveda. The Vcdischc Studicn in three 
volumes by Pischcl and Gcldnerare also solid contributions to Vcdic 
exegesis while Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar attempts to review the 
language and the grammatical forms historically. His translation of 
the Atharvaveda also deserves notice. Oldcnbcrg, a great Vcdic 
scholar, also put the Vcdic students under his obligations by his 
monumental commentary on the Rgveda. 

Apart from the scholars mentioned above a host of other Western 
Indologists have made significant contributions to tiie study ofVcdic 
religion. 

As regards Indian scholars, we may begin with the attempt of 
S. P. Pandit who was one of the first Indians to interpret the 
Rgveda on modern lines. Unfortunately he died before completing 
his work, the Vedartha Yatna. 

B. G. Tilak’s two books The Orion and The Arctic Home in the 
Vedas arc original contributions of great value to the study of Vcdic 
history, religion and criticism. In these works he has tried to prove 
the antiquity of the Vedas and has propounded the theory that the 
original home of the Aryans was in the Arctic region. Among others 
mention may be made first of Svami Dayananda Sarasvati and 
Sri Aurobindo who gave completely new interpretations of the Vcdic 
texts in their learned W'orks. Dayananda in his Satydrtha Prakdia 
and the Rgvedadibhdshyabhfanika opposed Sdyana and modern 
scholars both and propounded that the Jlgveda knows only one 
god; words like indra, varuna, surya, etc. arc merely his adjcctivesk 
In his On the Veda and other works Sri Aurobindo has given a 
mystical interpretation of the Vedas which is based partly on his 
knowledge and partly on his mystical experiences^. Dr. V. S. Agra- 
wala has also given a mystical interpretation of the Vedas, though 


‘See Arya, Jayadeva, ‘Vaidika §akhaon ka Svarupa’, Saptasind/iti, XI, No. 8, 

pp. 11-20. 

’See Purani, A. B., ‘Sri Aurobindo and Vcdic Interpretation’, Advent, XXI, 
No, 2, pp. 17-21. 
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his interpretation is different from that of Aurobindo’. In his 
Vedic Gods as the Figures of Biology (1931) B. G. Rele has proposed 
the strange theory that the Vedas are the books written on the 
physiolog}’ of nen’ous system in a language which is full of meta- 
phors. Equally strange is the attempt of Paramsiva who 

in his work named Rhs has suggested that the Kgveda describes 
the events which took place when the earth was just born and that 
its gods represent nothing but geological phenomena. Among 
Western scholars, in recent years, J. Gonda has come out with a 
criticism of the tendency of viewing all the Vedic gods as repre- 
sentations of the forces of nature. All these views, though interest- 
ing, can hardly be accepted by a historian who seeks to place 
the evidence of the Vedas within the parameters of time and space. 

Important contributions to Vedic studies have also been made by 
Raghvan, Saletore, Dandekar. K. C. Chattopadh 3 'aya and a host 
of others. 

Authors of the Vedas 

According to the orthodox view the Vedas are of divine origin. 
From the Atharvaveda and from the Puranas a large number of 
passages may be quoted which agree in preaching that the Vedas 
had a divine or raj’Stic origin. In the Jaimiriiya nyayamala rislara 
(1.1.25 and 26), the view that the Vedas had an}' personal author is 
refuted. The Naiyayikas assert that the}’ are the works of Tsvara, 
the Highest Self. The Mimamsakas seek to defend the authorit)’ of 
the Vedas with the doctrines of Sxatahpramdnyavdda (that is, the 
self-validating character of knowledge), the sabdanityavada (doc- 
trine of the eternity of the word) and the impersonal character 
(apaurusheyatra) of the ^^edas. The Vedantins however hold that 
the apaxirusheyatva of the Vedas consists in the fact that in this 
creation they are exactly like those which existed in the previous 
creation, and so on without beginning. 

It should, however, be remembered that there was another idea 
running through all t 3 ’pes of ancient works according to which 
Sarhhitas are inferior in comparison to the Upanishads. Accord- 

‘Agrawala, V. S., ‘A Study of the Symbolism of Agni’, BliBratl, Pt- 
I, pp. 21-42; ‘X'edic Folk Lore’, Folk Lore, ^^I, No. 1, pp. 1-2, 4; '\’edic 
Symbolism’, Bharati, VI, pp. 95-105; ‘Vedic S 3 ’mbolism', JIH, XLT, pt. A 
pp. 517-23; ‘The Vedas and Indian Culture’, Indian Antiguan' (Third Series), 

I, No. 3, pp. 154-62. 
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ing to this view the Samhitas deal with only karma whose fruits, 
howsoever glorious and pleasing at first, arc after all perishable 
while the Upanishads preach or knowledge which is the only 
efficient means for obtaining the highest bliss. In other words the 
Vedic hymns, though of divine origin, arc an inferior science 
in contrast to Brahmavidya, or knowledge of Brahma, the highest 
of all knowledge. For example, in the Gita (11.42 (T.), the Vedas 
are condemned as being flowery speech dealing with actions and 
their rewards, of no value to the possessor of the knowledge of 
Brahma. 

If, however, we turn to the Rgveda itself and examine its con- 
tents with a view to determining its authorship, we find a very 
large number of passages where we have a distinct reference to the 
fact that the hymns were composed or made by the sages or fshis. 
Then, references are made to old and new rshis and also to hymns 
of different ages clearly implying that the Sandutd came into exist- 
ence only gradually. Further, we have passages in which the fshis 
distinctly speak of their consciousness of their own ignorance and 
inability to find out the depths of knowledge, as against the omni- 
science ascribed to them by later writers. Therefore modern scholars 
usually believe that the Vedas were composed by rshis in the same 
way modern poets compose their poems. The view of certain 
historians that the Brahmanas or priests deliberately spread the 
idea that the scriptures were of divine origin or apaurusheya with 
the object of attaching greater importance to the Vedas and main- 
taining their own superiority rests merely on conjecture. 

Chronology of the Vedic Literature 

No one now doubts that the Rgveda is the most ancient document 
of the Aryans. But despite the universal agreement on this point, 
there is still a diversity of views regarding the probable age of the 
Rg\’eda. Max Muller assigned it approximately to 1,200 B.c. 
and his view has been very popular, specially among Western 
Indologists. Whitney calls the period from 2,000-1,500 b.c. as the 
period of the oldest hymns. Benfey also says: “It can hardly be 
doubted that the most eastern branch (of the Indo-Iranians) had 
their abode. on the Indus as early as 2,000 years before the Christian 
era.” Weber, on the other hand, placed the migration of the 
Aryans into the Indus region in the 16th century B.c. 

But there are several astronomical theories which seek to push 
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back the beginning of the Vcdicagc considerably. On astronomical 
bases Hang assigned the composition of the bulk of the Brahmanas 
to the years 1.400-1,200 n.c. Then allotting 500-600 years for the 
composition of the Rk Samhitd he placed it between 2,000 and 1,400 
n.c. He further suggested that the oldest hymns and the sacrificial 
formulae were a few hundred years older, and therefore the com- 
mencement of Vcdic literature may be fixed between 2,400-2,000 n.c. 

Shankara Balkrishna Dikshit. in his RhdratJya Jyotisha lustra 
relics upon a passage of the ^atapatha Brdhmana which, according 
to him. proves that this work was composed in about 3,000 n.c. 
Therefore the TaittirJya Samhitd which must have preceded the 
^atapatha and which also mentions Krttika and other nakshatras 
must be placed about 200 years earlier than this period while the 
R^veda, which is decisively older than the TaittirJya Samhitd, must 
be placed earlier still. 

Tilak in his Orion has tried to prove even a greater antiquity for 
the hymns of the ^yveda. On the ground of several astronomical 
references scattered about in the ancient Sanskrit literature, he has 
postulated four diflcrcnt periods for the composition of the Vedic 
literature. The oldest period is the Aditi or pre-Orion period, 
e.xtending from 6,000 b.c. to 4,000 b.C. The next is the Orion period, 
roughly extending from 4,000 B.c. to 2,500 b.c. The third is the 
period from 2,500 b.c. to 1,400 b.c. The fourth and the last period 
extends from 1,400 b.c. to 500 n.c. 

Jacobi has also put forth a theoiy according to which the period 
of Rgveda goes back to at least 4,000 b.c. This theory is also based 
on astronomical calculations connected with a change in the begin- 
ning of the season which has taken place since the time the Rgveda 
was composed'. 

To us none of these theories appears satisfactorj'. The basic diffi- 
culty in the theories based on astronomical data is that various 
scholars emphasize the importance of different astronomical refer- 
ences and seek to interpret them according to their presumptions. 
Similar attempts to determine the date of the Mahdbhdrata war with 
the help of astronomical data have proved equally futile and untrust- 
worthy. To us it appears that the most reliable datum for this 
problem is the evidence of the Boghaz-koi inscriptions (c.1,400 b.c.) 


'Venkateswar has placed the composition of the RV in 11,000 b.c. 
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which refer to Vedic Indian deities, and not to the Indo-Iranian ones.* 

It should also be remembered that nowhere in the ancient world 
extending from India to Europe the Indo-Europeans (of whom the 
Vedic Aryans were a branch) arc seen before c. 2,000 n.c. For 
example the Kassites in Babylon, the Hittites in Anatolia and the 
Mycenaeans in Greece — all make their appearance in the beginning 
of the second millennium b.c. Therefore the advent of the Aryans 
in India and the beginning of the composition of the Rgvcdn can- 
not be placed much earlier than 2,000 n.c. On the other hand, it 
cannot have taken place much later than this date because otherwise 
the occurrence of the names of the Vedic gods in the Boghaz-kbi 
documents in c. 1,400 b.c. would become inexplicable. Thus the view 
that the advent of Aryans in India and the composition of the 
Rgveda began in c. 2,000 B.c. harmonizes well all the evidence of 
archaeology, Vedic philology, ancient Indian history and West Asian 
history^ As regards the upper limit for the composition of the Vedic 
literature it is generally and rightly believed that its composition 
was almost over by the sixth century n.c. It may however be once 
again emphasized that the dates of the various Vedic texts overlap 
each other so much so that while the beginning of the AV is 
regarded almost as early as that of the (though the bulk of the 
AV may be later than the bulk of the RV) but the RV in its present 
form is also regarded as containing materials of ‘the latest period 
of the Vedic literature’^. 

In the recent years Dr, L. M, JoshF has sought to prove extremely 
late dates for the Vedic texts. He suggests that the gods of the 
Mitannians mentioned in theBoghaz-koi inscriptions of c. 1,400 B.c. 


‘In the fifteenth-fourteenth centuries b.c. Indo-European names arc frequent 
among the Kassites of Babylon and the Mitannians, the neighbours of the 
Hittites. In a treaty (discovered at Boghaz-kbi and published by Winkler) 
which was concluded between king Mattiuaza, the son of Dusaratta 
(Dasaratha?) and the Hittite king in about 1380 b.c., the former invokes his 
gods as witnesses. They include Mi-it-tra (Mitra), U-ru-w-na (Varuna), In-da-ra 
(Indra) and Na-sa-at-ti-ia (Nasatyas). Among the Boghaz-koi documents of 
about the same time a fragmentary book on chariot-racing has also been 
found which uses the word variatma (Sanskrit vartana) for ‘turning’ and words 
aika, tera, panza and shatta for one, one, three, five and seven 

^Pande, op. cit., p. 252. 

‘Chattopadhyaya. K. C., Studies, II, pp. 16-24 
Kafrim Buddhism mid Hmduism, 
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represent the stage when the Iranians and Indo-Aryans ‘had not 
yet been separated’; that these gods found their place in Vedic Aryan 
pantheon Mater on’ (that is after 1400 b.c.); that ‘the beginning of 
Vedic literary tradition may be placed a few centuries later’ than 
‘the fall of the Harappan cities in about the middle of the second 
millennium b.c.’; that the date of the TaittMya Samhita of the 
Yajun-eda ‘is not later than say 600 b.c.’; that the Brahraanas 
‘were compiled possibly between the eighth and fifth centuries B.c.’ 
though later portions of several Brahmanas may have been added 
‘in a post-Buddhist ccntur>’’ and that there is ‘noconclusive evidence 
to place even the oldest Upanishads in a pre-Buddhist era’. ‘The 
Brhadaranyaka (sic) and the Chandogya can perhaps be assigned to 
the fifth centurj’ b.c. ’ but the other Upanishads, namely Taittiriya, 
Katha, Kena^Aitareya^ Kaushitakl, Mundaka, Prasna ^vetasvatara 
perhaps belong ‘to the fourth and third centuries b.c.’ and the 
Mahanarayana, Maitrdyani and Mandukya ‘to the first centuries of 
Christian era’, that is to the age of the Kushanas^ The anxiety of this 
Buddhist scholar to assign latest possible dates for the Vedic litera- 
ture is matched only by his desire to prove the antiquity and deep 
influence of the ideas and institutions connected with Buddhism. 
He everywhere appears to start with the strange assumption that 
every idea or institution which has even a remote similarity with 
Buddhist ideas or institutions must have been the result of the 
influence of this religion, and hence was later than the date of the 
Buddha. He seems to believe that the Aryans contributed virtually 
nothing except the cult of sacrifice. He even tries to ascribe extreme 
antiquity to the esoteric practices later followed by the Tantrika 
Buddhist Siddhas, so much so that he regards the male-god depicted 
on the famous Pasupati seal found from Mohenjodaro as ‘the proto- 
type of an esoteric Adept or Siddha’ and the well-known bronze 
statue of the ‘dancing-girl’ found from the same site as ‘the proto- 
type of tantric yogini’^. We think it quite justifiable if somebody 
traces the antiquity of Sramanic ideas back to the Vedic and the 
Indus civilizations, but it is indeed too much if a person tries to 
prove the existence of the Tantrika Siddha tradition in the Indus 
civilization. It merely proves that a deliberate attempt is being made 
to prove the antiquity of a particular aspect of Indian religious 

^History of the Punjab, pp. 142-52. 

yoshi, L. M., ‘Protohistoric Origins of Esoterism in India’, PIHC, 1964, 
pp. 115-20. 
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tradition. The theory that the composition of the began several 
centuries after the middle of the second millennium b.c. and that 
all the Vedic Upanishads were composed after the fifth century B.c. 
and some in the Kushana age is the other aspect of the same 
mentality. As is well-known, with the extermination of the Vedic 
Kshatriya dynasties by Mahiipadmanada in c. 400 b.c. the Vedic 
Age finally came to an end. Now the entire North India was poli- 
tically dominated by the rulers of the I§udra and Vratya extraction. 
Even the political condition of the age of the Buddha is obviously 
posterior to the political condition as reflected in the Upanishads 
wliich speak of Kasi as independent kingdom and of kings 
Asvapati, Janaka, Pravahana Jaivall, etc. who must be placed long 
before the sixth century b.c. when North Bihar was dominated by 
the Vajjis or the Lichchhavis and KasT had ceased to exist as an 
independent state. The Upanishadic Janaka cannot in any case be 
placed later than Karala Janaka whose downfall led to the fall of the 
Videhan monarchy and establishment of the Vajji republic which 
must have occurred more than a century earlier than the age of the 
Buddha. The Ajatasatru of the Upanishads obviously belonged to 
the famous Brahmadatta dynasty of Benaras which also ruled 
earlier than the age of the Buddha. The language of the Upanishads 
is obviously later than the language of the ^gveda, but at the same 
time it is also anterior to classical Sanskrit and many older usages, 
belonging to the pre-Paninian age, are found in it. It is much akin 
to the prose of the Brahmanas which, therefore, must be regarded 
as older than the age of the Buddha and Panipih Actually except the 
Maitrayam and the Mdndfdcya Upanishads, none of the early or 
‘Vedic’ Upanishads can be assigned to the post-Vedic period^. The 
argument that H. C, Raychaudhuri used to determine the date of the 
Mahabharata war^ and which has been rather misused by Joshi 
to prove the lateness of the Upanishads is obviously wrong. Accord- 
ing to this argument Gunakhya Sankhayana, mentioned in the 
Sahkhayana Aranyaka was separated from the time of Uddalaka 
Aruni by two generations only and from Parlkshit, the grandson 
of Arjuna Pandava, by seven or eight generations. Raychaudhuri 
placed Gunakhya Sahkhayana in the sixth century and, assuming 
that the average length of a patriarch may be about 30 years, 

^The Vedic Age, p. 471. 

mid., p. 471-2. 

^Political History of Ancient India, p. 35 ff. 
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placed Parikshit in the ninth century b.c. But he forgot that the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, the Vamsa Brahmana and the JaiminJya 
Upanishad Brahmana also contain these vamsa lists in which 40 or 
more generations of patriarchs are enumerated. Therefore if Uddalaka 
Aruni of these lists will be placed only two generations earlier than 
the sixth century B.c. then the last member of these lists, and there- 
fore the final composition of these texts, will have to be placed more 
than a thousand years later — that is in the Gupta age. That will be 
an absurd position to adopt. 

Main Features of the Rgvedic Religion 

Before we analyse the progress of the Vedic religious thought, it 
must be clearly understood that what we are studying is not the 
religious ideas of a single book or of a single period or of a single 
social group. In the words of E. V. Arnold the Vedic literature is, 
as it were, a library which developed in its present form in course 
of centuries. The Sarhhita of the RF, which is regarded as the 
earliest work of this literature was itself composed in the course 
of several centuriesh Therefore even in the RF we have a proces- 
sion of thoughts, not a fixed stereotyped picture. In it polytheism, 
monotheism and pantheism are found existing side by side. How- 
ever, the composition of the major portion of the RV took place 
centuries earlier than the composition of the later Samhitas and 
the Brahmana works. Therefore the religious atmosphere of the 
Rgvedic or early Vedic period was different from the religious 
atmosphere of the Middle Vedic Age (that is the period of the 
later Sariihitas and Brahmana texts) which in turn was different 
from the atmosphere of the Later Vedic or Upanishadic period. 

A striking trait of the Vedic religion (including the religion of 
the Rgveda and of the later Samhitas and Brahmanas) is its practi- 
cal and utilitarian character. The suktas, though highly poetic in 
nature, are at the same time meant to be recited or sung by the 
purohitas or bards on occasions of sacrifice. The priest offers 
prayers and oblations of soma or ghi, and in return expects rewards 
for his yajamdna from the gods, such as long life, prosperity, live- 
stock, warlike sons, and so on. In the words of Bloomfield “Recipro- 

‘Chattopadhyaya, Studies, II, p. 24. “We should take the Rgveda Samhita in 
its present form as containing materials from the earliest to (almost) the 
latest periods of Vedic literature.” 
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city frank, unconditional reciprocity, becomes an accepted motive.”* 

The Vedic religion is frankly pravitti margi or this-worldly. It 
assures the worshippers or house-holders not immortality or heaven, 
but a long life full hundred years, prosperity, warlike offspring, in 
short, all the pleasures of this world. Conquest of enemies, free- 
dom from diseases, abundance of food and drink seem to be the 
most desirable objects for the Vedic Aryans. It is only very rarely 
that immortality (amrtattva) or dwelling with gods in heaven 
(smrga) is referred to. 

Another feature of the Vedic religion is that it is essentially a 
religion of priests. ^ The priests enjoy a very important position in 
the ritual. They are mediators between princes and gods. They 
propitiate gods with prayers and offerings and, thus pleased, the 
gods actually take part, as it were, in the combat of humans and 
make their favoured party victorious. Sometimes both the comba- 
tants pray the same gods for assistance, but the gods help the party 
whom they favour, and the other party is vanquished. The spiritual 
idea that he who has God on his side obtains success or victory, 
thus seems to be present here. 

The Vedic region was the religion of the upper classes. It pre- 
supposes an established household of considerable extent, a wealthy 
householder, expensive materials, and many priests not at all 
ashamed of their demand for large fees. It was definitely different 
from the popular religion or the religion of the poor masses with 
its humble rites and reliance upon magic and the medicine man, 
the description of which is found in the Atharvaveda and the Gfltya 
sutras. 

However, it should be remembered that though the greater part 
of the Vedic literature deals with the religious ideas and rituals of 
the priestly and upper classes, yet there were groups in the Vedic 
society who were opposed to this religion. We shall discuss their 
ideas in detail in the Chapter on ‘Non-Vedic Ideas in the Vedie 
Age’. The Vedic religious thought was also influenced by the non- 
Aryan thought-currents. As is now generally recognized, the reli- 
gion of the Indus Valley and the world-renouncing ideology of the 
munis and yatis (that is the sramana thought-current) left a power- 
ful impact on the this-worldly religion of the Vedic priests. The 

‘Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, p. 184. 

’Keith, A. B., The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Vpanishads, 
p. 55. 
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Rgveda itself contains references to these developments. Thus the 
study of the Rgvedic religious thought should not be restricted to 
the evolution of the ideology of the Vedic priestly circles only. 

Nature of Rgvedic Gods 

The Rgvedic poets were deeply impressed by the apparently 
mysterious working of the powerful forces of nature, the unexplain- 
ed mysteries of whose working invests them with almost a ‘super- 
natural’ or divine character. They looked upon these various natural 
forces as divinities and natural events as actions of personified 
beings’. The religion of the Rgvedic pHn's was thus in the beginning 
essentially a polytheistic one in which natural forces were deified 
and worshipped as gods. 

Probably in the Indo-European period itself there had arisen 
the conception of anthropomorphic deities of the sky, such as 
Dyaus, Mitra, or the Asvins,^ Consequently the great gods of the 
Rgveda were conceived as human, as men with supernatural 
power, free from death but still as subject to birth and similar to 
human beings in their family relationships. However, the Vedic 
pantheon does not have the clear cut personalities of the Greek 
pantheon and unlike the Greek gods and goddesses it is usually 
quite easy to see that their anthropomorphic form is only a faint 
veil over their natural element. 

The degree of anthropomorphism found in the Vedic gods is 
extremely variable. In some instances the active element is cons-, 
tantly present. For example, the waters are indeed goddesses, but 
they are also wholesome to drink; the goddess Usha is described 
as a beautiful maiden but she also appears as the natural dawn, 
Surya, the Sun, is born as the child of the sky but the constant 
presence of the natural Sun hinders the development of his 
anthropomorphic form. The same consideration affects Agni who 
never succeeds in becoming free from his element of fire. 

Indra, on the other hand, is one of those gods who had become 
more or less emancipated from the phenomena which produced 

‘For a detailed survey of the various views on the nature of the Vedic gods 
see R. N. Dandekar, ‘Vedic Religion and Mythology’, Journal of the University 
of Poona, 'Ho. 21, pp, 1-53; for the theory that the same seven planets are 
differently named as different gods according to changes in their functions, 
see R. Shamasastry, ‘Vedic Gods’, B. C. Law Volume, I, pp. lll-Zl. 

^Keith, A. B., op. cit., p. 58; see infra. 
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their conception. Perhaps the Vcdic pshis themselves did not 
remember the natural element he symbolised, Varuna is freer still 
from traces of his natural element. The Asvins have also lost every 
trace of their origin in nature. 

While discussing the question of the form of gods (afha dkdra 
chintonani dcvotdndm) Yaska states that there were three different 
views on this subject — that the gods have human forms, that 
they do not have human forms, and that they have partly human 
forms and partly not. This fact is an additional proof of the arrested 
personification of the Vcdic deities. 

While most of the Vcdic nature gods arc normally conceived as 
anthropomorphic, ihcriomorphic conceptions of the deities arc 
also found. It was asserted by Oldcnbcrg that in the earlier periods 
of religion thcriomorphic conceptions were more frequent than 
anthropomorphic but, according to Keith, there is no proof for 
such a thcor}'.* Two deities arc recorded for us in animal form only, 
the one-footed goat (Aja Ekapad)* and the serpent of the deep 
(Ahi Budhnya). The mother of the Maruts, gods of the storm-wind, 
is also called the dappled cow. The sacrificial food is personified 
as a lady with hands full of butter, but she is also styled a cow. 
The goddess Sarama in dog shape finds for Indra the cows. But on 
the whole there arc comparatively few instances in the Vcdic reli- 
gion of the direct and wholly animatistic veneration of natural 
objects. The most obvious is the cult of the snakes, which was 
probably borrowed by the Arj'ans from the pre-Aryan people (see 
Ch. T). The Indus people arc also known to have worshipped 
snakes (see Ch. II). The Vrshakapi hymn has been connected by 
some scholars with the worship of monkey-god. But others merely 
read in it a description of a virility charm^ or a reference to Vishnu 
or some other god. 

Beside the concrete figures of the great nature gods there were 
deities with definitely limited functions, though they were also con- 
ceived as nature powers. Of such deities we have good examples in 
the Kshetrasyapati and Vastoshpati. Kshetrasyapati is the spirit 

‘Keith, A. B., op. cit., p. 61. 

^For the various views on the significance of the concept Aja Ekapada, vide 
Upadhyaya, G. P,, ‘Re-Examination of the Nature and Significance of the 
Vedic Deity Aja Ekapada’, PIHC, XXXVI, pp, 68-75. 

’Dange, S. A., ‘A Virility Charm in the Kgveda (The Hymn of Vfgakapi)’, 
Nappur University Journal, XVI, No. 2, pp, 127-45. 
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who dwells in the field while Vastoshpati is the spirit who has his 
abode in the house. More conerete still are such cases as Sita, the 
furrow, and Urvara, the field. 

A further development of this attitude of, mind gives us gods 
who have no immediate concrete background of any kind such as 
Wrath and Speech. With them may also be mentioned such figures 
as the gods Savitr, Dhatr, Tratr and Tvash{r who are agent gods, 
who impel, create, protect and produce,' 

The worship of natural objects, whether celestial, ethereal or 
terrestrial, should be distinguished from the reverence paid to 
earthly objects or animals, which arc deemed to be filled with the 
divine spirit for a certain purpose and in certain conditions. The 
reverence paid by the purohita to his offering implements, such as 
the pressing stones and the offering post, and the sacred strew on 
which the god is invited to take his scat are supposedly filled with 
the divine touch for the period of the offering. At one place in the 
RV tx poet says: “who will buy this my Indra for ten cows? When he 
hath conquered his foe, let him return it to me”.^ According to 
Keith in this passage some fetish of Indra, either a rough anthropo- 
morphic picture or something much ruder, is meant. The latter 
alternative has, however, the greater probability, for the statues of 
the deities arc otherwise not hinted at until the end of the Vedic 
period.^ 

Before we close our discussion on the nature of the Rgvedic 
deities, two other points may be noted. Firstly, it should be remem- 
bered that the Rgvcdic pantheon is a male-dominated one; goddesses 
are surely there, but they play comparatively very insignificant role. 
Secondly, it will be well to remember that the nature and person- 
ality of Vedic gods underwent great transformation in later Hindu- 
ism, We shall have occasion to discuss this point in detail when we 
shall take up the study of the Purapic pantheon; here we only 
wish to point out that the gods of the Rgveda substantially differ 
from those of the Puranic religion. Not only the personalities of 
the gods changed in the Puranas but their mutual relations also 
altered immensely. Many gods who were very prominent and domi- 
nating in the Rgvedic age were reduced to the rank of minor deities 
in the Purapas and vice versa. Thus Varuna, Indra and Agni stand 


‘Keith, op. cit., p. 65. 
mV, IV.24.10. 

‘Keith, op. cit., p. 68. 
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out most prominently in the Rgveda, and their importance is not 
equalled by any other god; but in the Puranas, if they have not 
been reduced to utter insignificance, at least they have been put to 
comparative subordination by the side of the triad of Brahma, 
Vishnu and ^iva, though Indra, at least in name, continues to hold 
his position of the suzerain of gods. In the Rgveda Varuna is the 
god of justice, who watches the conduct of men and punishes them. 
But in the Puranas he is merely a deity presiding over waters, to 
whom no importance is attached whatsoever. On the other hand, 
Vishnu exemplifies the trend of rising to prominence from a position 
of comparative insignificance. Many deities such as Usha, Parjanya, 
Aryaman, etc., ceased to exist altogether and Savitr, Pushan, Mitra, 
Surya, who were in the Rgveda so many different godheads with 
distinguishing characteristics, later on came to be mere synonyms, 
all signifying but one god. 

Great Gods : their Classification 

The Rsveda recognizes the num ber o f the gods_a_s,33.. .Qfthis.number 
nojexplanation in detail, is gi vem It is certain however that it is not 
exhaustive, for other g ods are mentioned in additio n to t hg_33^ This 
plurality of divinities creates chaotic condition. An approach to the 
problem of introducing order and system into this apparent chaos 
has been through classification. Some scholars classify them into 
Indo-European . Tpdo-Tranian- an d Im^aa-deities . based on the com- 
parative antiquity of their mythological creation. But the data as 
regards the dates and periods of many gods is insufficient and the 
available accounts of Germanic. Slavonic and .Celtic, mythologies 
are defective. A division into transparent, translucent, opaque, and 
symbolic gods, based on the sta ges-oL-p,ei:sQ nification wh ich the 
deities represent, introduces su bjeetive element, (owing to want of 
finality regarding etymologies and interpretations) aniLinvolves 
difficulties ap regards to clear lines of demarcationk A classification 
- according to relative greatness may derive support from RV, 1.27. 13^ 
which states: ‘4J^ay^ii0A5uatdjusjmtjafliiea.vpii, ttm V ata from th e 
firmament and Agni-iiQniJLexrestrial-spolsl’. But the difficulties of 
determining relative greatness are almost insuperable. The tradi- 
tional classification hinted at ini? 1^(1.139.11) and followed by .Yaska, 

'Apte, The Vedic Age, p. 366. 

Hbid. 
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in hh.fliniktaJflW.S) is regarded as the best by modern scholars. 
^t gives us a triple division of the Vcdic cods correspondinfr to thre e 
orders, nani^cly, ^rrcstrial {prithvlsthanlya), jLcntA or inter media te 
(antarikshasthamya or madliyamastlnlniya) and celestial (dyust/ianiya). 
Pl-thivT. Agni. Snma^RrlLasp.nti, Hypr.s. rfe, belong to the first order; 
Indra, _Aparimapat,_ Rudra, Vam i yata. Parianva. Apah, and 
Mfitari^van to the second ; and Dvaus. Varuna, Mitra, Sr.rvfij Savif r^ 
i pnshan. Vishnu. thc-Aditvas. Ushn and tbp A^v;n<;_tr) ihe third . 
This-dndsi on is also ovcrlanping and not very clear-cut, as Tvashtr 
q nd PrthivT arc assigned to all the three spheres, Agni and Usha to 
t he terrestrial as well as the aerial spheres, a n d Varuna, Yama and 
Savitr to the aerial as well as the celestial oncs^Rut it is based on 
the natural basis which the deities represent, an d is thus the most 
practical and the lea st open to objection.. 

The Celestial Gods 

The oldest among the cods oF heaven, going trt Tnrtn.giirnppan 
pjrrind nnd td^ntirnl with . the rirnfilr-y^ iiic^, is Dvaus TRoman 
Jupiter. Zc.us_Patcr . Dvaus Pilp ) a personification of thesky.Dyausis 
generally paired with PrthivI, the earth, in the compound Dyavapr- 
thivl, the Universal Parents, who are celebrated in six hymnsh 

we proceed to consider Varuna , He also belongs to the 
Indo-European period because his name corresponds to the Greek 
Qllranns^ Pt. Chattopadhyaya however does not agree with the 
equation of Varuna with Ouranos^. However his mention in the 
Boghaz-koi inscriptions proves his antiquity. The comparatively 
small number of suktas addressed to him do not do justice to his 
importance in the RV. He is a king nnivRrt:aL-mQnamh_having 
a golden abode in heaven which is loftv and firm^ and ha .s-a thou- 
sand columnsand doors.He \v eflr.«:_p]ktpnin p garment -s. Qmniscxenee, 
undeceivableness . moral elevation and sanctity are his prij icipal 
attributes., He has spies whom nonp nan deceive^ He is predominantly 
called the Asura. ^vho rules by means of his Jtit/v/j wJiich means * 
‘nnr.iilt power ’ (applicable in a good sense to gods and in a bad 
sense to demons). He controls the destiny of mankind and beholds 
all secret things. Neither gods nor mortals may yiolate his ordin- 
ances called rta'(see infra, p. 69). He is the preseryer, and protector of 


Hbid., p. 368. 

^Chattopadhyaya, Studies, I, p. 87. 
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rta which means not only cosmic laws, but also moral conduct and 
correctness of the cult of sacrifice. He binds the sinners with his 
pasas or fetters. In every hymn to Varuna there is a prayer for 
forgiveness for sin. 

There is uncertainty regarding the physical basis of the idea of 
Varuna. Tl\e vie w generally held is that he is the encompassing sky . 
That is wli^t is said th at _t he Sun and Moon are his eyes. This 
original conception, it is supposed, goes back at least to the Indo- 
Iranian period sj^ce Ahura Mazdah (the wise-spirit, the protector 
of divine order called aria or asha) of the Avesla agrees with the 
AsurarVarunaJiLcharacter, if not in name. In the opinion of V. M. 
Aptei.A^^runa in4he-i?I^is-pr£-eminently the All-Pervader, the All- 
Encompas ser, the All-E ny_elojpLeL His name appears to have been 
.d erived from the roof v/- X ‘ tr> r.nver* nr 4o eti cQmpa.«;&’). Another 
and more importan t faGt -4 s Varuna’s overlordship of the W a te r s 
(qpah) w hich are according to Apte far_m nrfi infimatRly connected 
with him in the Rgvedn than is generally supposed. . If Varuna in 
la ter my thology .sank to the position of the lord of waters it w.a s 
p robably d ue to the fact that the original sense of the Apah (W ate ys'l 
aaJCosmicJW.aters! J n Jhe.-iBgj^c4tg-Ava5 - forgpt te n . 

Mjtra is so closely associated with V aruna that only in _Dne 
h ymn (III. 59) he is addressed alone. .In the Avesta Mithra is a sua- 
god,J:he guardian of faithfulness^ and is closely, a ssociated .with. 
Ahur Mazdah which incidentally is an additional argument infavour 
of the theory that Varuna is the Indian cou Dternar.t.of-Ahii]LMazdalL 
The Rgvedic evidence also points to the fact that like Mithra Mitra 
is also a solar deity in the aspect of a benevolent power of nature ^. 
He stimu late s people to activity and watches them ceaselessly., 
'~Surya is the most transparent of the solar deities. He is the son 
of Dyaus and Aditi. His wife is Usha. As the all-seeing god he is 
often called the eye of Mitra, Varuna, Agni and other gods. 

Savitr is pre-eminently a golden deity. He is evidently disting- 
uished from Siirya, as in RV, VIII.63. But there is a large number of 
passages where it is difficult to distinguish between the two. Chapekar 
thinks that when Sun is below the horizon, invisible but near enough 
to shed his light on this earth, he is called Savita^. 

'The Vedic Age, p. 368. 

*For a study of Mithraism vide F. A. Bodes, ‘Mithra and Mithraism’, PJ, 
III, Pt. 1, pp. 271-74 (Eng. Sum.). 

^Chapekar, N. G., ‘Savita’, Indian Antiquary, II, No. 1, pp. 29-33, 
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Yfiyka refers to several vicus regarding the natural basis ofAsvins. 
According to him the Nairukta school explained them as sky and 
earth, or day and night, or sun and moon, while the Aitihasikas 
believed that they were two kings, the performers of holy deeds. 
Gcldner belies cd that they were saints who saved the people in 
times of trouble. According to Oldcnbcrg. however, the two gods 
arc the morning and the evening .star respectively. 

The connection of the word Nhisatya with ndsa (nose) is mentioned 
in the Hpic but is of no value, flowcver the Epic legend that the 
Ass ins fathered Nakula and Sahadeva is interesting. 

Apart from his connection with Soma, the Moon is not promi- 
nent in the V’edic literature. 

T/;r. Atmospheric Gods 

Indra is the greatest god of the Ryveda, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Varuna who may be deemed to equal him in might. He is 
the subject of 250 hymns, or almost a quarter of the whole of the 
RV ?.nd shares with other deities at least fifty more. He is the most 
individualired and anthropomorphic god of the Rgvcdic pantheon, 
with the largest amount of mythology to his share. 

The gives a vivid picture of his personal appearance. He has 
head, arms, hands and a great belly. He is Vajri that is ‘bearer of 
the thunder-bolt’ par excellence. He also bears a bow. His favourite 
drink is soma. The epithet Somapa (Soma-drinker) is specially his. 
Sometimes he drinks three ponds full of soma. He also drinks milk 
mixed with honey, and cats as many as 100 or even 300 buffaloes. 
He is a great charioteer (Ratheshtha) and is e.xtremely generous 
(Sfaghavan) to his worshippers. Of the other gods Indra is closely 
connected with the Maruts (hence his epithet Manttvanl), Agni 
(whom he generates or finds in the waters), Varuna, Vayu, Soma, 
Brhaspati, Pushan and Vishnu (whose relation to him becomes in 
some passages a verj’ close one). He is a great warrior. He pierces the 
mountains and releases the pent up waters like the imprisoned cows. 
His victory over waters earns him the title Apsiijit. He is characteris- 
tically called Piirandara or Purabhid — the destroyer of forts. He is 
^akra that is ‘mighty’ and Sakrakratu that is ‘the doer of a hundred 
powerful deeds’. He is like a bull who is controlled with seven 

ficient rulers must be regarded as ludicrous. For a mystical interpretation of 
the Asvin Sukta, see V. S. Agrawala ‘An Exposition of the Asvin Sukta of the 
Pgveda', Vishveshvaranand Indoiogical Journal, IV, Pt. I, pp. 25-33, 
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opes {Vrshahhah saptara.^mi). He is the Slayer of Vrtra, which is one 
)f his greatest deeds. He struck Vrtra on the back and pierced his 
'ital parts. But the action is not done once, but ever and again, 
md Indra is implored to perform it in the future as he did it in the 
)ast. According to Chattopadhyaya the cradle of Indra-Vrtra myth 
vas Russian Turkistan'. The slaying of V'rtra is also attributed to 
\gni and Soma probably because of their association with Indra*. 

Another myth tells of the slaying of the three-headed Visvarfjpa 
jy Indra. The Panis stole and hid away cows in a cave among the 
•ocks. but Indra's dog Saramfi found them. From other accounts it 
;ccms that Indra advanced against the Panis and recovered the 
:ows. 

The Indra-Vftra myth can throw light on the original nature of 
Indra which has been a matter of great speculation since ancient 
times. According to the author of the Pam/w (Vl.9-13) 
Vrtra was the name of an actual king. According to Yaska Vftra 
is the name of those clouds which obstruct rains and Indra is the 
god of rains. According to B. G. Tilak Indra symbolised the Sun and 
Vrtra represented the ice of the Arctic winter. According to Mac- 
donell Indra seems to have been a god of thunderstorm. Pt. K. C. 
Chattopadhyaya^ however, believes that Indra was originally the 
god of strength and war. The name is probably Indo-European. In 
the Celtic religion we have a goddess Andraste (Indrashlha) whose 
name resembles that of Indra. In the Hittitc documents we have a 
god Inaras. However the concept of god is definitely as old as the 
Indo-Iranian times, since the Verethraghna of the Avesta and the 
Vahagn of the Armenians are clearly the same as theVrtrahan of the 
RV. Verethraghna is known to have been the god of victory. The 
existence of Indra in the Indo-Iranian period is also known by the fact 
that the Kassites who were of Indo-European origin and worship- 
ped Surya and Marutta and who ruled over Babylon in the middle 
of the second millennium B.c. assumed names like Indabuga.sh 
(= Indradeva)**. The existence of Indra in the period of Indo- 

^Studics, I, p, 82. 

*For a study of the later evolution of Indra-Vrtra myth, see Shende, N. J., 
‘Indra in the Brahmanas of the ligvcda, BhSratiya Vidya, XXIV, pp. 46-58; 
for Indra’s relations with waters and cows cf. Venkatasubbiah, A., ‘On Indra’s 
Winning of Cows and Waters’, PJ, 11, no. 2, p. 611 (Eng. Sum.). 

^Studies, I, p. 100. 

^Goyal, S. R., Vism ki Pnlchina Sabhyatayen, p. 161. 
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Iranian unity is conclusively proved by the discovery of his name 
nlongwith those of Mitrn, Varuna and the Nasatyas among the gods 
of the Mitannians of the Boghaz-koi inscriptions. 

TIjc connection of Indra with war and might is plain in the /?F 
and ‘Indriya’ was, even in early Buddhist texts, synonymous with 
*bala\ 

In later Indian mythology, the status of Indra declined though in 
name he continued to be the king of gods (Devaraja). Now he 
became the god of rains, probably because of his earlier association 
with storm-gods, Maruts, waters and vajra, later interpreted as 
lightning. According to Allan Dahlquist' he is identical with 
Heracles who, according to Mcgasthcncs was worshipped by the 
people of India in 300 n.c. We have shown the untcnabilty of this 
view elsewhere-. 

Among other atmospheric gods arc included Trita, Aptya, Apam 
Napat, Matari^van, Ahi Budhnya, Aja Ekapad, Maruts and Rudra. 
Rudra is an ordinary deity in the RF but he is interesting from 
the point of view of later Puranic mythology. His physical basis ’ 
is not certain. Most likely he is the personification of thunderstorm. 
The Jlgvcda describes both the aspects of his personality— destruc- 
tive and benevolent. His appearance is different from that of the 
later Siva. He has braided hair and a brown complexion. He wears 
nishka (golden necklace) and other ornaments. He fathered the 
Maruts whom he brought forth from the shining udder of Prsni, 
the cow. He is fierce and is called a bull as well as the ruddy boar of 
heaven. He is exalted and mightiest of the mighty. He is Asura and 
the lord {Isdna) and father of the world. He is Jalasha (cooling) and 
Jaldshabheshaja (possessing cooling medicines). He is the great 
physician. He is easily invoked and auspicious {Siva), but in many 
passages he is described as malevolent. He is requested to save his 
worshippers from his bolts which destroy cows and men. In the 
preceding chapter we have seen how his personality was transformed 
as a result of the influence of the Indus Pasupati^. Hazra even goes 
to the extent of maintaining that Rudra ‘cannot be in his origin an 
Aryan god at all or have a purely natural basis’ and that he ‘was 

’Dahlquist, Allan, Megasthenes and Indian Religion, 1962, p. 72 fF. 

’Goyal, S. R., ‘Christian Bias in the Historiography of Early Krshna Wor- 
ship’, Bias in Indian Historiography, ed. Devahuti, pp. 120-139. 

’See Chattopadhyaya, K. C., II, Studies, p. 47 f. 
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hostile to the Vedic sacrifices.’’ 

The Maruts — the storm-gods— form an important group of 
deities (gana). They are thrice-sixty or thrice-seven. They are des- 
cribed as the sons of Rudra and Prsni, the cow, or as self-born. 
They are all brothers of equal age. They are associated with lightn- 
ing {\'idyut) and make loud noise (roaring of winds). They shed rain 
which is described as their milk, honey or glii. They are constant 
allies of Indra. 

Vayu and Vata (wind) are almost interchangeable terms. When 
differentiated Vayu is the god, and Vata the element. Parjanya 
literally means ‘rain-cloud’. When personified he becomes an udder 
or a pail. He is also described as a bull. Apah or waters are mothers, 
wives and goddesses. They are mentioned in the Avesta as dpo and 
hence their deification took place at least in the Indo-Iranian period. 

The Terrestrial Gods 

Agni, a personification of the sacrificial fire, presents in its concep- 
tion the household life of the Vedic Aryans. According to Suk- 
thankar^ he stands out most prominently in the whole of the Vedic 
pantheon. At least from the point of view of the number of hymns 
addressed to him he is second only to Indra. He is a most striking 
instance of arrested personification. In the $gveda Agni is both an 
elemental phenomenon and a personal god. The Vedic poets never 
forgot his physical basis, the fire, and describe him as butter-backed, 
flame-haired, and the one who eats the oblations with his tongue. 
He is also described as smoke-bannered (dhuinaketn). As the central 
figure of the sacrifice he is variously called vipra, hotr, puro- 
hita, adhvaryu and brahman and is thus the divine counterpart of the 
earthly priesthood. 

The word agni is Indo-European, in as much as Latin has ignis, 
Lithuanian has iignis and old Slavonic ogni. In the Indo-European 
period sacrificial fire was a well-known institution. The Greeks and 
Romans offered their oblation to gods by casting it into fire. The 
Iranian Aryan were also fire-worshippers. 

Agni is spoken of under three forms, the Fire on the earth, the 
Lightning in the atmosphere and the Sun in the heaven. Agni is 
generated from the aranis (the sacred fire-sticks) which are often 

‘Hazra, R. C, ‘An Overlooked Aspect of ^tgvedic Rudra’, JAW, pp. 123-48., 

’Sukthankar, op. cit., p. 132. 
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described as his mothers. He is often said to be the son of Dyaus 
and also of DyavaprthivI or of Waters (Apam Napat). He is also 
described as being generated by Indra between two clouds or pro- 
duced from waters. Sometimes Indra is said to be his twin brother. 
He is very frequently described as the son of strength (iirjo napat). 
He is ‘one who knows all created beings’ (jdtaveda). He issues from 
the trees whieh he consumes. Thus he is the eater of his own 
mothers. He is the lord of the people, honoured guest and the lord 
of the house. He is the immortal domestic priest concentrating in 
his own person all the sacrificial offices. He is the mouth of gods 
{Agni mukhd ha vai devah). He is the messenger between gods and 
men. Once it so happened that Agni got tired of his work of serving 
gods and men and concealed himself in the waters. But the god 
Yama betrayed him and Varuna, as the representative of the gods, 
induced him to resume his task of expediting the sacrifices to the 
gods. This has been turned into a very neat story in the Mahabharata. 

Agni is not only havya-vahana (the carrier of oblations) and 
kavya-vahana (the carrier of offerings to Pitrs) but also kravya-vahaiia 
(burner of the dead bodies). He drives the dasyus into the forests 
and brings great booty to the Aryans. He is connected with the 
Ahgiras who are often described as the seven priests who brought 
down Agni from the heavens or first enkindled him for man. 
Matarisvan, the Indian Prometheus, is also said to have been the 
first to introduce Agni to human beings. 

Soma is an important deity in the Rgreda because the soma 
sacrifice was the centre of the Rgvedic ritual. Like the correspond- 
ing Haoma of the Avesta Soma grows on the mountains, but his 
true origin is said to be in heaven from which he was brought to 
earth by an eagle. He is the king of plants (yanaspati). In some 
hymns he is identified with Moon, Among the remaining terrestrial 
deities, PrthivI is so closely associated with Dyaus that generally 
they are celebrated conjointly. The personification of PrthivI is only 
slight. Certain rivers are also lauded, the most important among 
them being the Sarasvatl, sometimes identified with Sindhuk Vari- 
ous features of the earth’s surface besides rivers, such as mountains, 

‘For the identification of Sarasvatl of the Rgveda, vide Chattopadhyaya, 
Studies, II, pp. 138-24. According to him in the earlier portions of the , 
Sarasvatl meant the Indus while in the later portions it meant Sarasvatl m 
Kurukshetra. Also see Godbole, N. N., ‘B-gvedic Sarasvatl’, ABORl, X . 
pp- 1-41- 3 ^ ^ ^ 
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waters and plants, and artificial objects like sacrificial implements 
and weapons are also deified. The Demons, often mentioned, are 
either the aerial foes of the gods like Dasas or Dasyus (Asuras 
occur in the later parts of the RV only) or constitute a lower class 
of terrestrial goblins, commonly called Rakshasas or a species desig- 
nated by the term Yatu or Yatudhana^. 

Brhaspati, also called Brahmanaspati, is the lord of prayers. He 
has few physical features. Like Agni he is both, a domestic priest 
as well as the divine priest. As the divine priest he seems to be the 
proto-type of Brahma, the chief of the later Hindu triad. Visvakarma 
is a seer, a priest, our father, the Vidhatr. He was later identified 
with Prajapati. Goddesses play only an unimportant part. The only 
exceptions are Usha (discussed above, p. 60) and Aditi who is men- 
tioned about 80 time and is described as the daughter of Vasus and 
the mother of Adityas. Her natural basis is controversial. The 
goddess Diti is however only a name in the Rgveda though in the 
Atharvaveda she is the mother of Daityas. The concept of Ambhrni 
in the Ambhrni sukta in many ways reminds the description of the 
Mother Goddess found in the Durga Saptasatl. We shall discuss 
it later on. 

Among the abstract deities some, such as Tvashtr and Prajapati 
originated from the epithets of other deities. Some are the personi- 
fications of abstract nouns such as wrath (Manyu), faith (Sraddha), 
etc. Some deities are mentioned in groups like the Maruts, the Vasus 
and the Adityas. An all-embracing group is that of the Visvadevas. 

Henotheisin and Monotheistic-Monistic Tendencies 
Thus, the religion of the Rgveda is basically polytheistic. But it is 
also apparent that the plurality of gods could not satisfy the intellect 
of the Rgvedic seers. Their dissatisfaction with polytheism finds 
expression when they identify gods with one another or invoke 
gods in pairs or conjointly in groups of three or more. Yaska records^ 
that in the opinion of the school of Nairuktas the whole of pantheon 
could be reduced to three, Agni on earth, Vayu or in Indra in the 
air and Surya in the heaven. Gradually the tendency to regard the 
gods as closely related became stronger. Thus a poet could say^ : 
“Thou, at birth, O Agni art Varuna; when kindled thou dost become 

^The Vedic Age, p. 379. 

^Nirukta, VII.5. 

^RV,W.3.1. . 
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Mitra; in thee, O son of streneth, all cods arc centered; to the wor- 
shipper thou dost become Indra”. 

Fn the Reseda this tendency of assimilation, which may be called 
in some decree monotheistic but with a pronounced tendency to 
pantheism, made the growth of any real hierarchy among gods 
difncult. It is true that the Rcyi-eda expressly says that some gods are 
great and some arc small’. It is also a fact that three Vedtc 
deities do appear as being of much greater importance than 
the othen— Indra as the great ruler. Varuna as the lord of physical 
and moral order and Agni as the messenger between men and 
gods. Howe^'Cr, throughout the Rgveda there is no trace of any 
consistent subordination of one god to another. The lack of 
s>stem in this regard is clearly shown by such statements as those 
miade by both Indra and V'aruna that they are obeyed by all other 
gods. Other passages tell us that Varuna and Surya are subject to 
Indra and that Varuna and the Asvins submit to the power of 
Vishnu, who othewise is of comparatively minor importance in the 
Vedic pantheon. The appearance of what Max Muller calls 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism is due to this unconscious urge 
towards monotheism imperfectly moulding polytheistic tendencies 
and thus presenting an inconsistent picture. When individual gods 
arc alternately regarded as the highest, a large number of attributes, 
personal characteristics and functions become common to all the 
gods, the merdng of all these qualities into one divine figure be- 
comics easy, and thus polytheistic anthropomorphism evolves into 
a kind of arrested spiritual raonotheismA 

But the Rgvedic seers were not content with this monotheistic 
development. The Rgveda asks : "who has seen the first-bom, when 
the boneless one bore the one with bones’’^. As if in answer to this 
question, verse ^6 of the same hymn aSrms that the central principle 
was the sexless sat (the ‘real’) which, though one. was called by 
various names. Indra. Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Yama, Mataris'van, 
etc. Thus, in some of the late hymns of the Rgveda (which designate 
indifferently the Supreme or Absolute as ‘He’ or ‘It’) is reflected the 

1/2 g, IJZ7.13. 

'‘The Vedic Age, p. 382; Bhargava, P. L., ‘The Aryan Conception of Divinity 
through the Ages’, Mysore Orientalist, I, No. I, pp. 15-18; Chakrabortti, 
Samiran Ch,, ‘Conception of Vedic Divinity’. Calcutta Review, Vol- 175, No. 1, 
pp. 31-4^. 

^RV, LldAA 
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usual vascillation between monotheism and monism met with in all 
philosophies*. 

Moral Ideas and the Concept of Rta 

The progress from monotheism to monism was smooth and almost 
unconscious owing to the growing influence of the conception of 
rta, the Rgvedic counterpart of the later conception of dharma. The 
devas are said to be born in rta and governed by it. As pointed out 
by K. C. Chattopadhyaya originally the term /Va did not mean 
satya only^. In the RV it denotes the cosmic order or law prevailing 
in nature. In the physical world the rta takes the form of physical 
laws. The Dawns arise in the morning according to rta. The 
Fathers have placed the Sun in the heaven according to rta. The 
Sun is the bright countenance of rta. The year with its twelve 
spokes is the wheel of rta. In the moral world, the word 
rta designates ‘truth’ and ‘right’. In the religious world it takes the 
form of sacrifice or rite. The way to the later conception of the 
Absolute, which is impersonal and is designated by the neuter terms 
sat or brahman, was also paved by the abstract notion of rta. It was 
the earliest crude precursor of the Absolute of the later Vedanta^ 
The concept of rta clearly shows that the consciousness of sin 
{anrta) was recognized. Sin resulted from the violation of rta or 
‘order’ in the moral sphere (i.e. of ‘truth’ and ‘right’) as well as 
in the religious one (i.e. of sacrifice or rite), or of the commands 
of God. 

Cosmology and Cosmogony 

An important feature of the Vedic religious thought is its cosmology 
and cosmogony. The cosmology of the Rgveda is simple. It conceives 
the cosmos as comprising of sky and earth, which gives to mythology 
the idea of the dual deity DyavaprthivI, at first united, then parted. 
Another division distinguishes earth on the one hand, the heaven 


‘TVie Vedic Age, p. 382. 

^Chattopadhyaya, Studies, I, p. 113. 

^The Vedic Age, p. 382-3. For a detailed study of the concept of Rta, vide 
J. C. Tavadia, ‘The, Meaning of Rta’, ABORI, XXXV, pp. 27-34; G. Ram- 
krishna, ‘The Concept of Rta and the Ethical Element in Vedic Literature’, 
Vedanta Kesari, LIV, No. 3, pp. 154-60; for the view that the term Rta denotes 
not moral order but a culture that existed before the RV, vide A. K. Vidya- 
lankar, ‘Rta Varupa Sabhyata’, Saptasindhu, XII, No. 7, pp. 18-26. 
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on the other and places atmosphere or the air between them. In 
that case the boundary of the visible sphere is the vault Qulka) of 
the sky*. 

The heaven is essentially the abode of the gods and the Fathers 
(pitaras). From the heaven to the earth is a distance which no bird 
can fly-. The atmosphere is usually described as watery or dark. It 
is often conceived of as divided into the upper or heavenly and the 
lower or earthly regions, but the threefold division is also found. 
In the RV no consistent view is e.xpressed as to the origin of the 
world. In the later part of the RV and later literature more serious 
attempts are made to solve the riddle of the origin of the world, 
and Prajapati appears as the creator god, though beside him there 
usually is to be found a primordial matter upon which he works. 
RV, X. 190 inform us that from heat (tapas) were produced /-w and 
satya; then night, the ocean, and sariivatsara (year) were produced 
in succession. X.72.2 states that sat was produced from asat. 

From the mythological point of view, each one of the gods in 
turn is said to the creator of the univcrse-\ The universe is sometimes 
looked upon as the finished product of the carpenter’s and joiner’s 
skill. Fore-\ample 7?F,X.3 1.7 asks ‘What was the wood, which was 
the tree, out of which they fashioned heaven and earth’? RV, X.12I 
believes that Hiranyagarbha arose from the great waters, pervad- 
ing the Universe, and created the world out of eternally pre-existing 
matter. But the Nasadlya sukta describes creation from the highest 
monistic level. “In the beginning”, it says, “there was no ‘Non- 
existent’, because this creation arose therefrom, nor the ‘Existent’, 
because its usual manifestations —the firmament or the heaven beyond 
it — were not then. The one breathed by itself, breathless, and there 
was nothing beyond it. There was no death then; how could there 
be anything immortal then? There was no light which could givcU' 
distinctions like night or day”. Thus is suggested the highest philoso- 

’Keith, op. cii., p. 76. 

’RV, I.I55.5. 

’r/;c VcJic Ape, p. 3S.'; J-or a detailed interpretation of the .Sphli'nJv.i 
propounded in the Nasadiya Sukta, sec V. S. Apra«ala, •N.i'adiya Sakt-i , 
Rh:iroti, No. 6, I’t. 2. pp. I-Il; for the interpretation of the V'cdie cre-Uian 
ideas by Stella Kranirisch cf. ‘The Triple Structure of Creation in the Hyu-vh , 
History of Rdipion, Chicago, It, nos. 1 and 2. Cf. also Nornian tC tlfO 'r. 
‘Theories of Creation in the rigvcda', J.40S, lA'.XXV. No. I, pp* 

J. GonJa. ‘World and Heaven in the Veda' (l-ne. Sum. in PJ, N*’ '• 
pp. (05-6). 
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pliical truth that we cannot characterize the Absolute because of 
the inadequacy of our language^ The doubt expressed at the end 
as to whether anyone knows the truth about creation is a beautiful 
expression of the ignorance of the wise. In the words of Apte this 
“hymn rises to the breath-taking heights of monism’’^. 

Instead of the five elements of later philosophy, the RV postulates 
only water as the primordial element or matter from which the 
others gradually evolve. In the Purusha sukta (X.90) the body of 
the Purusha is said to be the original material, as it were, out of 
which the world is made.^ 

Neither in the philosophical hymns nor in the mythology are 
the gods treated as existing from all eternity to all eternity. The 
philosophy of the Veda makes them born after the creation of the 
world, or derives their being from the Non-existent or the element 
of water. In mythology, most of them are the children of sky and 
earth. In one hymn which appears to be late they are born from 
Aditi, from the waters, and from the earth, doubtless in accord- 
ance with the threefold division of the Universe.** 

Like gods, men came into being by creation. Obviously they 
must be included among the offspring of the universal parents, sky 
and earth. ^ 

Life Hereafter 

As the ^gvedic Aryans were pravytti inargis, full of the joie de 
vivre^, they were not particularly interested in the life after death. 
They believed that after his death a man enters the kingdom of 
Yama. Yama was the first of the mortals who died and discovered 
the way to the realm. There Yama and the Fathers live in the 
midst of the joys of immortality^ There the spirits enjoy such 
pleasures as the drinking of soma, milk, honey, sura, etc. and music. 

There is no evidence for the beliefs that life is full of misery and 

‘r/;e Vedic Age, p. 383. 

^Ibid. 

Hbid., p. 384. 

^Keith, op. cit., p. 82. 

‘Ibif 

^The Vedic Age, p. 384. 

’For Yama see Georges, Dumezile, ‘The Sabha of Yama’, Eng. Sum. in the 
PJ, V, No. 1, p. 241-2; see also R. G. Trivedi, ‘^tgveda men Yamaraja’, 
Tripathaga, VIII, no. 4, pp. 105-14; R. N. Dendekar, ‘Yama in the Veda’, 
B. C. Law Volume, I, pp. 194-209. 
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that misery leads to ever recurring cycle of births and deaths which 
can be ended only by eradicating desires. 

The Rg^’eda is full of prayers for long life, freedom from disease, 
heroic progeny, wealth, power, abundance of food and drink, the 
defeat of rivals, etc. There is no trace of pessimism in the thoughts 
of the Rgvedic sages. 

Hell is represented as a place of punishment for evil-doers. This 
is characterized as low and dark. There is, however, no sordid pic- 
ture of hell and its terrors. 

Rgvedic Sacrifice 

Vedic religion was essentially a religion of yajha or sacrifice. The 
worshipper offered some oblations to god with the chanting of 
prayers and expected that god would grant him desired boon in 
return. Thus, as noted earlier, it was relationship of give and take 
between god and man. There were in main two varieties of 
sacrifices ; 

(1) Grhyakannaiii : Certain hymns and verses of the RV were 
used as benedictions and prayers at birth, marriage and other occa- 
sions of daily life, at funerals and ancestor-worship, as well as at 
ceremonies for ensuring the fertility of the cattle and the growth of 
the fruits in the field. These ceremonies, called grhyakarmani, were 
associated with yajhas of the simplest type, namely oflfering of 
milk, grain, ghi, or flesh cast into the fire. 

(2) Srauta Sacrifices: These were especially performed in con- 
nection with the Soma-cult relating to Indra which could only be 
undertaken by maghavan (aristocratic and wealthy men) and kings. 
These required comparatively extensive sacrificial area with three 
altars (c/iitis) for the three sacred fires, and a host of priests headed 
by four chief priests who received liberal payment (daksliim) for 
the joint performance of numerous elaborate and intricate rites and 
ceremonies on behalf of the yajamana (sacrificer). The yajainana 
did very little himself. Animal sacrifices are indicated by the apn- 
suktas. The Purusha sukta does not describe an actual human 
sacrifice, but merely preserves, in all probability, the memory of it. 

The humanized gods of the Rgveda shared human weaknesses 
and were evidently regarded as susceptible to flattery and gifts. A 
full meal was certain to win divine favour. Thank-ofierings were 
known. It was the expectation of rewards that chiefly inspired the 
oflTering of prayers and oblations in the Rgveda. However in the 
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Rgveda, the sacrifice is as yet only a means of influencing the gods 
in favour of the offerer. The conception of gods as subject to con- 
trol by the worshipper, if he only knew the correct means, had not 
yet developed.* 


^The Vedic Age, p. 381. 



Chapter 4 


Religion of the Middle Vedic Age 


The period when the Sarhhifas of the Samaveda, Yajurveda and 
Atharvaveda and the majority of the Brahmana texts were composed 
may be designated as the Middle Vedic Age'. Roughly it falls in 
between the period of the composition of the greater part of the 
Rk Sandiifd on the one hand and of the Upanishads on the other, 
though as we have made clear in Chapter 3, the process of the 
composition of the later portion of the Sarhhitas of the JRgveda and 
the Atharvaveda also continued in this period. The Aranyakas 
were composed during the period of transmission from the Middle 
VcdicAgc to the Later Vedic Age, that is the age of the Upanishads. 

Supremacy of the Cult of Sacrifice 

The Middle Vedic Age may easily be described as the Grand Age 
of the Cult of Sacrifice. In the Early Vedic orRgvedic Age the cult 
of sacrifice was simple^. There were daily and periodical sacrifices, 
such as the morning and evening offerings, the New and Full- 
moon sacrifices and the four monthly or seasonal sacrifices. There 
were also a number of domestic ceremonies that inspired religious 
sanctity to the various events in the life of a family, such as birth, 
marriage, funeral, ancestor-worship, house-building, cattle-feeding, 
and farming. In these domestic varieties of the sacrificial cult, the 
gfhapati himself generally officiated as the priest, though he could 
call in a regular purohita if he felt the need of help. The develop- 
ment of the cult of the Grand Sacrifices, especially the Soma-sacri- 
fices, had only begun. But now, in the Middle Vedic Age, they 
were elaborately developed and systematized. The Samaveda and 
Yajurveda Samhitas were compiled solely for use at these Grand 

‘For a detailed study of the AtharvavedalyidQ Chhanda Chakraborty, Com- 
mon Life in the pigveda and the Atharvaveda, Calcutta, 1977; also Introduction 
of Whitney’s trans. of the Atharvaveda. For a detailed study of the Brahmanas 
cf. Jogiraj Basu, India of the Age of the Brahmartas, Calcutta, 1969. 

^See Keith, op. cit., p. 252-56. 
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Sacrifices, called ^rauta Sacrifices. Further, a regular science of 
sacrifice was now evolved. It is the main subject-matter of the 
Brahmana texts. 

The Grand Sacrifices were fundamentally different from domes- 
tic sacrifices. In them three sacred fires, instead of one, were neces- 
sary. Altars or chitis for these were erected on a vast sacrificial 
place set up aecording to rules and to the accompaniment of an 
elaborate ritual. A large number of priests, divided into four 
groups headed by four chief priests, were required for the 
correct performance of the extremely complicated and elaborate 
ritual. The yajamdno himself did almost nothing except giving 
liberal dakshind to the priests. The ^rauta sacrifices were “based 
on sruti”, whereas the domestic or Grhya sacrifices were smarta, 
that is based on snifti or ‘memory’. Later, they were described in 
the Grhya-sutras, which fall in the category of the Smrti literature. 

The four groups of priests who helped in the performance of the 
Srauta sacrifices were (1) The //o//*' or ‘Invoker’ who invoked the 
gods to sacrifice by reciting appropriate verses from the RV; 
(2) the Udgdtr or ‘Chanter’ who sang sdmans; (3) the Adhvaryu or 
‘Performer’, who executed all the sacrificial acts, muttering simul- 
taneously theyajush, that is prose prayers, and the sacrificial formu- 
lae and (4) the Brahman or ‘High Priest’ who as the general super- 
intendent guarded against any error or deviation from the correct 
performance of the sacrifice and protected it from danger by repeat- 
ing the sacred formulae. The Brahman had to be well-versed in all 
the Vedas, Hotr only in the Rgveda (from which he took the 
sacrificial and invitatory verses), the Udgatr only in the Sdmaveda 
Samhitd and the Adhvaryu only in the Samhita of the Yajurveda. 

Traditionally the Srauta sacrifices arc divided into Haviryajnas 
and Somayajnas. The Haviryajnas consist of Agnihotra, Darsa- 
Purnamasa, the Chaturmasyas, Agrayana, animal sacrifices, Sautra- 
mani and the Pindapitryajna. The Soma sacrifices arc also divided 
into seven — Agnishtoma, Atyagnishtoma, Ukthya, Shoda§T, 
Vajapeya, Atiratra and Aptoryama. They are further classified into 
Ekahas, Ahinas and Sattras. Asvamedha and Rajasuya were among 
the most important Soma sacrifices.^ 

’See Shende, N. J., ‘The Hotr and other Priests in ihe Brahmaijas of the 
Rgveda', Journal of the University of Bombay, New Series, XXXII, pt. 2, 
pp. 48-88. 

Tande, G. C., loc. cit., p. 274. See page 275-7 of Pande’s work for a brief 
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dated other gods. In the Satapotha they arc said to have their realm 
above Dcvaloka'. However their exact nature remains obscure. 

As a result of the new concept of sacrifice, the pre-eminence of 
gods was bound to suffer. If the sacrifice is the only power that 
matters and if it can bend the gods to the will of the sacrificer, the 
gods cannot be of much importance. As a result some of the minor 
deities of the Rgveda either completely disappeared or continued 
to exist in name only. Prajapati (as ‘Lord of Creatures’) is the main 
subject of speculation in the Brahmana texts but he was not ‘a god 
of the people’. The ‘god of the people’ was Rudra, This is obvious 
from his description in the Yajurveda and the Aitareya, KausJiJtaki 
and Satapatha Dredunanas. Rudra as Bhutapati is a dreaded figure. 
In the Aitareya Brahmana he usurps the dominion of Prajapati over 
all cattle, when the latter committed incest with his daughter. As 
we have seen in Ch. 2 in all probability Rudra of the Yajurveda 
and Brahmana texts is not merely a development of the Rgvedic 
Rudra, but an adaptation of him by amalgamation with several 
popular gods of the non-Aryans, including the Indus Pasupati. In 
any case, now he emerges as the ‘Great God’ (Mahadeva) and 
receives the appellation “Siva” (the “Auspicious One”) which 
later became his chief name. 

Next to Rudra comes Vishnu, who, as noted above, is identified 
with the all-important sacrifice. He therefore rises to a high posi- 
tion. Probably he claimed undivided allegiance of some localities 
while Rudra was worshipped in others. Narayana and Vishnu are 
brought into relation in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. Later on they 
were completely identified. 

A new development in the Vedic pantheon is the gradual emer- 
gence of goddesses as an important factor. Now, probably as a 
result of the non-Aryan impact, casual reference is made of Durga, 
Kali, Ambika and Uma. The wives of the gods, only occasionally 
mentioned in the Rgveda, find established place in the Brahmanas. 
Raka and SinTvali are connected respectively with the full moon 
and new moon. Vak, mentioned in the Rgveda, acquires a more 
concrete form in the Satapatha Brahmana in which she is mentioned 
as a goddess of learning. In the Taittiriya Brahmana she is described 
as the wife of Indra. The Kdtftaka Samhitd identified her with 
Sarasvati. The Pahehavimsa Brahmana makes her wife of Prajapati. 


Ubid. 
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Ambikii, aswc have seen in Chapter 2, appears as the sister of Riidra 
in the Vdjasanej'T Sanihitd and the Toiffiriya Brdhniana, But in the 
Toittirlya Aranyoko she is his wife. In tlie Toiffiriya Aranyaka she 
is also mentioned as Durgfi Vairochanl, Kalyayani and Kanya- 
kumari.* 

Some other changes in the Vedic pathcon may here be noted. 
Gandharvas, Apsaras. Nagas, etc., arc now raised to a semi-divine 
position. Snake-worship which was borrowed probably from the 
Indus people and aboriginal tribes becomes more popular. The 
motif of the Devasura battle makes its appearance. There is a 
gradual evolution of the concept of Brahman. At fir.st it meant 
the ‘prayer- verses and formulae’ containing secret magic power 
by which man seeks to bend the divine beings to his will. Next it 
came to mean the froylvidyu which contains these prayers and 
formulae. Then it meant the first created thing, and finally in this 
period it came to signify the ‘creative principle’ the cause of all 
existence. 

Such an evolution of meaning of the word Brahman was possi- 
ble because, in this age, the divine origin and authority of the 
Vedas was unquestionably accepted. In the Purnshasnkfa^ the act 
of creation is treated as a sacrifice completely offered (sarva-liuf) 
from which the three Vedas arose^ According to the ^afapafha 
Brahmana^ the Self-Existent breathed out the Vedas. The so-called 
authors of the Vedas were just inspired poets (rshis) to whom the 
divine revelation was communicated. The theory that sabda or 
‘articulate sound’ is eternal is correlated to the fact that the Vedas 
are communicated by word of mouth through untold generations. 

Ofher Aspeefs of Middle Vedic Hierafic Religion 
There are many creation-legends in the Bruhmanas. The majority 
of them usually start with the narration that Prajapati practised 
fapasyd as a preparation for the task of creation, but there are 
passages in the Brahmanas where it is said that Prajapati himself 
was created and where the creation begins with either primeval 
waters or Brahman or the non-existent. Desire is the motive power 
of all creation. 

•For references see Bhattacharya, N. N., The Indian Mother Goddess, p. 100. 

^RV, X.90. 

^The Vedic Age, p. 448. 

*:§B, XI.5.8. 1 If. 
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As regards moral ideas, the central ethical teaching of the 
Brahmanas is that life is a duty and a responsibility. Man is born 
with certain debts {tnas) which he must pay in his life. He has a 
debt to pay to the gods {deva rna) to the rshis {rshi rna) and to 
the manes (pitr rna). He can discharge them if he worships the 
gods, studies the Veda and performs funeral ceremonies, is hospit- 
able to guests and offers bali to the bhutas. The Brahmanas have a 
remarkable sacrifice— the Sarvamedha — wherein everything is sacri- 
ficed to attain the freedom of spirit. 

There are hints even in the Brahmanas that excessive ritualism 
was bringing about a reaction. For example, in the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana^ asceticism is held up as a great ideal, while in the ^atapatha 
Brdhmana it is said that knowledge is more valuable than sacrificial 
gifts or asceticism.^ The idea that confession implying repentance 
somewhat mitigates the sin is seen in the Satapatha Brahmam. 
Inner purity is regarded as important as external purity. Truth in 
words and deeds, performance of dharma (duty), respect for parents, 
love of fellow-beings and abstinence from theft, adultery, and 
murder are regarded as necessary for moral life. 

The description of heaven and hell as found in the RV is elabo- 
rated in the later Samhitas and Brahmanas. But its essentials are 
the same. The two paths —one of the Devas {Devayana) and the 
other of the Pitrs (Pitryana) foreshadowed in the RV are mention- 
ed. The attainment of immortality and the company of the gods in 
the heaven (svarga) is the deeply cherished aim of life. However the 
Satapatha, Jaiminiya and Kaushitaki Brahmanas elaborate the horrid 
picture of hell. 

An important aspect of the religio-philosophical thought of this 
period is the development of the doctrine that reward and punish- 
ment are not eternal. How could the limited good or evil that men 
can do in a brief life result in endless pleasure or pain in the next 
world? Therefore reward or punishment, which is in exact corres- 
pondence to the good or bad deeds performed, must sometime 
come to an end. It means that there is prospect of rebirth for 
both the pious and the wicked. Thus field was prepared for the 
conception of a beginningless and endless circuit of birth and death; 
the so-called doctrine of samsara or transmigration with itscorollary 

^TB, ni.12.3. 

X.5.4.16. 
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that ultimate happiness is much higher than the life in heaven 
(svarga) and consists in freedom from samsara which is the true rnoksha 
(release). This, however, was the main doctrine of the Upanishads 
and is only vaguely adumbrated in this period. Some scholars such 
as Oldcnbcrg and Bloomfield' see in the eschatological speculations 
of the Brahmanas the origin of the doctrine of samsdra. But as 
pointed out by G. C. Pande^ the doctrime of samsdra was closely 
related with a number of other ideas which came into existence in 
theUpanishadic period only. We shall diseuss this problem later on. 

Aranyakas : Beginning of Reaetion to Exeessive Ritualism 
The excessive ritualism of the Brahmanas was bound to produce a 
reaetion. The Aranyaka texts, usually appended to the Brfihmanas, 
are virtually an admission that the correct performance of a ritual, 
which had developed into enormous proportions in the Brahmanas, 
could not be expected from all. How could ordinary people perform 
sacrifices which were highly complicated, required a large force of 
priests, involved huge expenditure and lasted for years together? The 
epics narrate now the rshis like ^aunaka performed sattras which 
took twelve years to complete. There were again some arts of the 
sacrificial knowledge which were of mystical nature and which could 
be taught only in the privacy of the forest. The Aryanyaka texts 
were composed to deal with these problems. They are, therefore, 
mainly devoted to an exposition of the mysticism and symbolism of 
the sacrifice. Meditation, rather than performance, is the spirit of 
their teaching. They substitute a simpler ceremonial for the com- 
plicated sacrifices of the Brahmana texts. They stress the efficacy of 
the inner or mental sacrifice as distinguished from the outer or 
formal sacrifices, consisting of oblations of meat, rice, barley or 
milk. They thus mark the transition from the way of action 
ikarmamdrga), which was the main concern of the Brahmanas, to 
the ‘way of knowledge’ (jfidnamdrga) advocated in the Upanishads. 
Further, the Aranyakas emphasize upon vpdsand (meditation) of 
certain symbols and austerities for the realization of the Absolute, 
which by now had superseded the ‘heaven’ of the Brahmana works 
as the highest goal of human life. 


'Oldenberg, RV, p. 563 ff; Bloomfield, RV, p. 252 fT. 
’Pande, op. cit., p. 283. 
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Religion of the Atharvaveda 

It is generally held that the religion of the AV is an admixture of 
Aryan and non-Aryan ideals. According to this view when the Vedic 
Aryans advanced into India they came across uncivilized tribes 
worshipping serpents and stones. But instead of destroying these 
primitive neighbours the Aryans absorbed them. This spirit of 
accommodation naturally elevated the religion of the primitive 
tribes but degraded the Vedic religion by introducing into it magic, 
sorcery and witchcraft. But this view is not wholly correct*. Magic 
and religious cults both having an identical aim in the beginning, 
namely, the control of the transcendental world, were included in 
the religion of the Aryans; only the outlook of the upper classes 
depicted in the RV, YV, etc. was more priestly-oriented while the 
common man relied more on magic and witchcraft. The AV is more 
concerned with the latter, though it cannot be denied that the 
Aryan contact with the pre-Aryan peoples of India, who had their 
own worship of spirits and stars, trees and mountains, and had 
other superstitions must have strengthened this aspect. 

Representing as it does a part of primitive science of man, magic 
is found in similar forms all the world over. As Winternitz points 
out, “many of these magic songs, like the magic rites pertaining to 
them, belong to a sphere of ideas which, spread over the whole 
earth, ever recur with the most surprising similarity in the most 
varying peoples of all countries. Among the Indians of North 
America, among the Negro races of Africa, among Malayas and 
Mongols, among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and frequently 
still among the peasantry of the present-day Europe, we find again 
exactly the same views, the same strange leaps of thought in the 
magic songs and magic rites, as have come down to us in the 
Atharvaveda of ancient India. The AV then is unique among the 
texts of this age as an important source of information regarding 
popular religious beliefs not much modified by priestly religion. 

In the AV (and other Vedic texts) magic is based on several 
principles. Firstly, it is based on the principle that the hostile powers 
should be propitiated or/and threatened. Thus the Riikshasas arc 
given the portions that fall away from the grain. The disease takman 

'Cf. Aptc, V. M., The Vedic Af;c, p. 444; Keith, op. cit., p. 337 ff. 

V//L, I. p. 128. 
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is entreated to depart and also addressed as a god. What is more inter- 
esting is the fact that both methods might be tried in close conjunc- 
tion : the jackal might be addressed with formulas of reverence, 
and at the same time a fire brand be thrown at it. The ants receive 
an offering but, if that fails, a poisonous mixture is made for them, 
and the aid of the gods in their utter extirpation is sought. The use 
of noise to drive away demons is common. The use of a staff is of 
special interest : the student is given a staff for protection not only 
against human foes but also from Rakshasas and Pisachas. Yet 
another form is that of shaking : the black antelope skin used at a 
sacrifice is shaken out with the view to removing any evil that may 
have crept there. In many cases the plan adopted is of the 
transfer of evil to some other person or thing. Diseases are 
specially often the subject of exorcism in one form or another. 
Burying things also produces good results. For the purpose of pro- 
tection the use of amulets is very common indeed. The death of a 
man may be brought about in many ways : an image of him may be 
made of wax and melted or it may be pierced to the heart, or again 
his shadow, which is in some degree the man himself, may be like- 
wise treated. 

The meanings of dreams is an interesting part of Vedic magic and 
is dealt with in various passages including an Atharvan Parisishta. 
The existence of men skilled in the interpretation of omens is re- 
corded, as for instance in the case of the men who could tell the 
marks which led to luck or otherwise. 

In many cases the sacrifice itself is degraded to mere magic. It 
becomes the means by which the sorcerers, who practise magic, can 
be made to show themselves, rival wives can be overcome, the 
monarch in exile can regain his throne, and so onk 

The magic spell is sometimes in prose, in the style of the formulas, 
but more often in verse. TJie finest hymn to Varuna in the Vedic 
literature is found in the AV where it has been preserved in the form 
of charm^. 

As the Rk, Sama and Yajus Samhitas were compiled by the priests 
for use in the yajnas to be performed for wealthy yajamanas, their 
tone, even where the mantras are not directly addressed to the gods, 
is mainly one of begging and persuading. But the tone of the A Vis 

‘Keith, op. cit., p. 396. 

‘For details vide Chhanda Chakraborty, Common Life in the Rgvedet and 
Atharvaveda, Ch. XII. 
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completely difTerent. Here the Briihmana purohita is addressing his 
social inferiors. Therefore in this work his supposed privileges arc 
shamelessly asserted while of his obligations there is hardly any 
mention. 

The Atharvan priest ordinarily moved in the society of the poor 
and ignorant villagers and .satisfied their demands of primitive 
superstitions. But ns even the people of the upper classes were not 
above those superstitions, the Atharvan priest gained access to them 
also— even to the rulers of the country — and in fact came to be 
recognized as the king’s alter ego in the role of his purohita. While 
the other priests were experts in the higher ^rauta-ritual which was 
performed only at intervals, the Atharvan had to advise the king 
on trivial events of his daily life. He therefore had to be in the 
company of the king constantly. In these circumstances only he 
could be the king’s chief adviser. 

As the principal aim of the AV is to appease (the demons), to 
bic.ss (the friend.s) and to cunsc (the foes), it did not find mucli favour 
with the priesthood who c.xcludcd it from the sacred /mjv"— the three- 
fold lore. This was, however, a later development. At their origin, 
magic and cult both have an identical aim— the control of the 
tran.sccndcntal world. They have this essential unity of purpose. 
There soon comes a time, however, when the priest who pays hom- 
age to the gods parts company with the magician who is in league 
with the demons. It is a remarkable fact, however, that in spite of 
this aversion to the AJ-', the Veda of magic, the ritual texts which 
dc.scribc the great sacrifices do incorporate exorcism-formulas and 
magic rites whereby the priest can destroy the enemy whom he hates 
and who hates him'. Later Manu sanctioned the use of exorcism 
against enemies*. 

Least savoury of the magic charms of the AV arc those of witch- 
craft (ab/iiciidra) and the like, which constitute its Aiigiras part. The 
purpose of some is defensive, but the majority of them are olTcnsivc 
in purpose and directed against human enemies. Evil spirits arc 
firstly directed to come out in the open and proclaim their real 
character; for, as soon as they do that, they lose their dangerous 
power of doing injury. The metal most cfTectivc against the demons 
is lead, which therefore plays a prominent part in these hymns. 


*r/;e J'rtftc Age^ p. 442-43. 
XI. 33. 
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Thus there are two imprecations directed against the kidneys of an 
enemy. The purpose of the hymn VII.70 is to frustrate the enemy’s 
sacrifice, as is disclosed by its very first verse : 

Whatever that one offers with mind, speech, sacrifice, oblation 
and Yajus. 

That offering of his let Nirrti in concord with death destroy 
before it has taken place. 

Most characteristic hymns of this genre are perhaps those with the 
refrain ‘he who hates us, whom we hate’. Along with charms for 
victory, longevity, cure from fever, etc., we find also charms for 
winning the heart of a maiden k 

A large number of medicinal charms are included in the AV. The 
chief malady that was sought to be treated magically is takman 
(most likely malarial fever). The plant Kushtha is mentioned as 
potent in fighting takman^ but whether as medicine or as amulet, is 
not quite clear. At one place takman is asked to seize the Sudra and 
the DasI or to go away to the Mujavants or ‘to the Vahlikas further 
beyond’, and in the last verse the author says quite maliciously that 
he is sending takman to the Gandharis, Ahgas and Magadhas ‘like 
one sending a treasure to a person’^. The AV contains charms 
against snake-bite also. In one of them occurs the word tabuva 
which was connected with ‘taboo’ by Weber. 

The concept of gods in the AV is more advanced than that of the 
RV. The conception of Rudra-§iva for example certainly represents 
a transitional stage between the conception of Rudra in the RV and 
the systematic philosophy of Saivism in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. 
Rudra has been invoked in a long hymn, and as is usual in prayers 
to this god, has not been asked to confer boons, but only not to 
injure^. The various names applied to the god in this hymn natur- 
ally call to mind the §atarudnya. 

The theosophical and cosmogonic speculations of the AV indicate 
a later stage of development than that of the RV. It contains more 
theosophic matter than any other Samhita. The philosophical termi- 
logy is of an advanced type and the pantheistic thought is practi- 
cally the same as in the Upanishads. However sometimes a magical 
twist is given to the philosophical hymns. For example at one place 
the conception of asat, ‘the non-existent,’ has been used as a spell 

^The Vedic Age, p. 418 f. 

MF,V.2. 

MF,IX.2. 
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to destroy enemies, demons, magicians, etc'. Some AV hymns of 
philosopiiical import are inspired more by practical considerations 
tlian by a longing for the Ultimate Reality. According to Winter- 
nitz“ in these hymns there is more of the mystcry-mongering, so 
characteristic of the magician, than the search for truth that dis- 
tinguishc.s a philosopher. He is also of the view that they do not 
represent even a transitional stage between the creative thought of 
the philosophical hymns of the RF and the philosophy of the Upa- 
nishads. However V. M. Aplc difTcrs^. The idea of a supreme God, 
like Prajapati, as the creator and preserver of the Universe, and 
that of an impersonal creative principle (which form the two chief 
doctrines of the Upanishads), and some technical terms such as 
dnaliman', ‘tapas\ ‘asat\ etc. arc also found in the Atliarvaveda. 

Some philosophical ideas of the AV arc quite original and pro- 
found. That Kola or Time is the First Cause of all existence is a 
truly philosophical notion, but it has been given a mystic turn. 
Elsewhere Prana (Breath) and Kama (Love) are described as First 
Causes. The Roliita hymn contains a sublime glorification of the 
‘Red One’ (the genius of the Sun) as a cosmogonic power. Along- 
side of this arc found mystical fancies such as the exaltation of the 
sun as a primeval principle under the guise of a Brahmacharl, and 
the glorification of the Ox, the Bull, the Cow, and Vratya, each 
being alternately looked upon as the Highest Being**. AV XI.8 sug- 
gests the idea of Brahman as the First Cause of all existence and 
of the oneness of man with the world sould. The long hymn to 
Mother Earth is classified as a cosmogonic hymn but there is not 
much philosophy in it. It has been acclaimed by V. S. Agrawala 
as one of the most beautiful productions of the religious poetry of 
ancient India^ 


^AV, IV. 19.6; The Vedic Age, p. 442. 

WZ,, I, p. 150. 

^Apte, in The Vedic Age, p. 443. 

*The Vedic Age, p, 444. 

^Agrawala, V. S., ‘Vedic Conception of the Motherland : A Study in t e 
Prthvl Sukta of the Atharvaveda’, B. C. Law Volume, Part I, pp. 368-76. 



Chapter 5 


Sramanic and Other Non-Vedic Ideas 
of the Early and Middle Vedic Age 


In the preceding chapters on the Early or Rgvcdic and Middle 
Vedic religious ideas we have tried to portray the picture of the 
evolution of the Vedic or Brahmanical religion which was this- 
worldly (pravftti mdrgJ) in nature and in which the worshipper 
sought to propitiate the gods by performing sacrifice of various 
types with the help of priests. But it should not be presumed that 
the entire society of the Vedic Age believed in the cult of sacrifice. 
Firstly, in the RV there are references to peoples and groups who 
were opposed to the ritualistic religion of the Vedic Aryans. In the 
II. 12.5 is mentioned the existence of a section of people who 
believed neither in the existence of Indra and nor in heaven. In the 
VIII. 103.3 Agni is invoked to help the sacrificer with animals 
and other types of wealth as such things were often stolen away by 
the non-believers. In the VII.104. 24 Indra is prayed to help the 
sacrificer against his harassers who included male and female both. 
In some verses the oppressors of the ritualists are called Yatudhanas 
and Yatudhanls. According to Sayana the term Yatudhana means 
‘he who causes ydtmd or pidd\ In several verses various gods are 
invoked to crush them. In some verses the harassers of the ritualists 
are called Rakshasas and Indra, Agni, Soma, or some other god is 
invoked to drive them out from the venue of ritual and for destroy- 
ing them. The Rakshasas were divided into different tribes or groups* 
and their banners were marked with the representation of dog, 
owl, eagle, vulture, etc. They surrounded the ritualists, destroyed 
their rituals and even murdered them. The epic legends of the 
harassment caused to Visvamitra and other rshis by the Rakshasas 
(Rakshasas of the RV) and Rama’s or some other king’s endeavour 
to make them free of this menace were based on the actual 


VII. 104.22. 
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experience of the Vedic rshis. 

It is also not beyond the bounds of possibility that some of the 
harrassers of the ritualists were Aryans themselves. According to 
RV 1.33.5 some of them were of reddish complexion {pishahga- 
bhrshti) though of evil nature. As pointed out by R. K. 
Bhattacharya they most likely belonged to the Aryan community 
itself.* 

Secondly, we should remember that the Vedic literature refers to 
people who worshipped images (mtlradevah) or symbols of gods. 
Such persons could not have been whole-hearted supporters of the 
hieratic religion. Then, as we have seen, the AVhas preserved the 
picture of the superstitions and beliefs of the common man which 
were accepted as a part of the Vedic tradition only grudgingly and 
at a later date. It proves that the Rgvedic ritualistic religion did 
not enjoy undisputed monoply even amongst the Aryans. 

But the Indian society of the Early and Middle Vedic Periods 
was even more heterogeneous than is indicated by the facts men- 
tioned above. The Aryans entered India in waves at different times. 
Therefore they themselves could not have been a compact group. 
It is just possible that the different waves of the Aryans belonged 
to different cultural traditions, as was the case in Greece. There, 
the early wave of the Indo-Europeans, known as the Achaeans, 
defeated the authors of the Cretan Civilization but readily adopted 
the material culture of the vanquished. But the later wave of the 
Indo-Europeans, known as the Dorian, was more destructive and 
less amenable to cultural adaptation; it therefore destroyed the 
Mycaeanean Civilization created by the Achaeans but did not itself 
adopt it.2 A similar situation might have occurred in India; 
the possibility that the authors of the Lothal and Kalibangan 
(where figurines of mother-goddess and stone lingas are absent but 
fire altars are found) were a wave of the non-Rgvedic Aryans can- 
not be ruled out.^ It might have adopted the material culture of the 
Indus people minus its religion while the Rgvedic Aryans refused to 
adopt the urban ways of life altogether. Here one is instantly 
reminded of the well-known theory regarding the Inner and Outer 


•Bhattacharya, R. K., ‘Opposition to Rituals in the Rgveda’, Religious Life 
in Ancient India, ed. by D. C. Sircar, p. 11. 

^Botsford, G. W. and Robinson, C. A., Hellenic History, pp. 11, 31. 

^Supra', see Goyal, S. R., VUva ki Prackina Sabhyatayen, pp. 534-35. 
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Bands of the Indo-Aryan-pcoplc.‘ 

Then there were non-Ar 3 'ans which Aryans came into contact with. 
They belonged to different cultural traditions and various degrees 
of cultural development. There were on the one hand the authors of 
the highly developed urban Indus Civilization (or their descendants) 
and, on the other, a large number of primitive tribes living in 
forests, mountains and plains. Thus the structure of the Indian 
society in the Early and Middle Vedic Age was quite complex. This 
complexity is reflected in the religious ideas of the period. The Vedic 
literature itself, which is mainly concerned with the hieratic reli- 
gious tradition (and only partly with the religious beliefs of the 
masses), proves the growing impact of the non-‘Vedic’ religious 
ideas on the society of the Early and Middle Vedic Age. It was as 
a result of the fusion of all these Vedic and non-Vcdic ideas that 
the Upanishadic and the various post-Vedic religious ideologies 
evolved, their similarities and disimilarities being largely the result 
of the degree of emphasis given on or hostility shown to the 
various shades of ideas of the Vedic and non-Vcdic thought- 
currents. 

* Frontier^ Nature of the Vedic Civilization 
The migration of the Aryans into India in the form of tribal waves 
imparted to their civilization the character of a ‘frontier’ civiliza- 
tion. In the early period the Aryans were settled in the north-west 
of India. Their geographical horizon extended from Kubha in the 
west to the Ganga in the east. Later on the Kuru-Panchala region 
in western U.P. became the chief centre of the Aryan orthodoxy. 
Still later the Aryans crossed the Sadanira (Gandak) and advanced 
from Kosala to Videha. Even by the sixth century B.c. Magadha in 
Bihar was looked down upon as impure and theLichchhavis of north 
Bihar were described as Vratyas. In the south the Aryans only grad- 
ually expanded towards the Vindhyas and beyond. Thus during the 
whole of the Vedic Age the Aryans were constantly on the move. 
That is why their polity was characterized by jana states, that is 
tribal monarchies, rather than janapadas or territorial states which 
came into being only towards the close of the Vedic age. Thus the 
Vedic society like the American society of eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries was an expanding pioneering society exhibiting some 

‘Chanda, R. P., The Indo-Aryan Races, Ch. II. 
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of l?;c c:5r.r.-;c-;cri-::c' dfn frontier civiHzntion ‘o lucidly described by 
L':').!’, — "Its 'cn-c of inH-curiiy nnd robust optimism, its premium 
on ‘success’ ;ind if. rciuiuce on reliuion ns means unto that. Under 
suen circumsf;rce= p'scMs and ssarrior I.inrr- uxtc naturally in the 
fore and led ''ciet}'.”* Hut tbe rnirrations of t’ue ’dcdic tribes also 
produced anoti-er type of leaders '.\lsnm v.c may call. using t'oetermi- 
nology ofp^n'-^jrt P.'ri. t!;e marginal men cf the ^'cdic Age^ It were 
li'cy v>h.o v.cre indeed respon'i'ol-e for the fusion of the Aryan and 
non-Aryan elements. Tiieir type ho-vvever needs some elucidation. 


Migrations and Hole of ' MerttineV Man 

.As a factor of roeial ciiange migrations arc obviously different 
fro.m peaceful penetration, v.ar.s and resolutions. Their role in 
ancient human liutory svas far more imp.ortant than it is today. In 
ancient times migrations usually started with pushing and pressing 
of a V hfilc or nearly v, hole tribe for a group of tribes) and ended 
svith a fusion of the migrating people ssith the people of the land to 
svhich thicy migrated. It insols-cd not only a change in the habitat of 
life migrating tribe and some changes in the customs and mores of 
the migrating tribe and the native people both, but also the emerg- 
ence of a changed type of personality which it produced. It led to the 
breahing do'.sn of traditional organisation of the two societies and 
the emancipation of individual man. Energies that were formerly 
controlled bv custom and tradition were released. The individual 


was freed from social restraints and constraints to which he had 
been subject. He c.xpericnccd a release from conventional modes of 
thought and usually gave evidence of this release in aggressive self- 


assertionA Incviiably, however, this release was followed in course 
of time, fay the re-integration of the individual in the new social 
order. In a certain sense and to a certain degree he became a cos- 
mopolitan person. He learnt to look upon the world in which he 
was born and bred with something of the detachment of a stranger. 
Siramel has described the position of such a stranger in the com- 
munity in terms of movement and migration. According to him' 


'Lashi, H. J., Til? American Democracy, Ch. I-II. 

-Pande, G. C., Studies in the Origins of Buddhism, p. 264. 

^Park. P.obert, ‘Human Migrations and Marginal Man,’ The American 
Journal of Sociology, xxxUi. 

*Teggart, J, F., Theory of History, p. 196. 

'Quoted by Robert Parlu 
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such a stranger presented in his personality the specifications of a 
wanderer and settled resident both; he stayed but was not settled. 
That means he was not bound, as others were, by local conventions. 
And despite all this he was not ready to break with his past. He 
was a cultural hybrid— a man living and sharing intimately in the 
cultural life and traditions of two distinct peoples, never quite 
willing to break with the past and never quite accepted. He was a 
‘marginal’ man — a man on the margin of two cultures and two 
societies which had by that time not completely fused together. He 
was usually, though not necessarily, a man of mixed blood. He 
lived in two worlds in both of which he was, in smaller or greater 
degree, a stranger. The conflict of culture as it took place in his 
mind was the conflict of his divided self — the old self and the new. 
It is true that such a crisis may occur in the life of every individual 
and does occur even in modern times in the lives of those who 
settle down in foreign countries, but in the case of the ‘marginal’ 
man produced by ancient migrations such a crisis was relatively 
permanent and took place in the life of a large number of indivi- 
duals. The result was the marginal man became a personality type 
which lasted for several generations. 

'Marginal Man’ of the Vedic Age 

The religious ideas of the Middle Vedic Age were not only the 
natural evolution of the Rgvedic, Atharvavedic and non-Aryan 
thought currents described in the preceding chapters but were also 
the result of the fusion of these various ideologies which found 
expression in the minds of those who stood on the boundary line 
of various religious traditions. As we will see below, these people 
usually belonged to more than one religious milieu and more often 
than not found themselves in a sort of dilemma. There were non- 
Aryans who were attracted by the Aryan religious ideas but could 
not cut themselves off from their past. Similarly there were Aryans 
who were inclined to accept the elements of non-Aryan religions 
or were impressed by the thinking of non-Vedic Aryan traditions 
but were proud of their Vedic heritage also. Such people were , the 
• product of the migrations of Aryan tribes (and also of the non- 
Aryan tribes which were forced by the Aryans to move onwards) 
and were part of and yet strangers to both the cultural worlds— to 
which they originally belonged and by which they were influenced. 
They therefore belonged to the category of ‘marginal’ man of 
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Robert Park and the ‘stranger’ of Simmel. It was in their minds 
that conflicting cultures of the age met and fused. In the lives of 
many this conflict of old and new cultures found expression in a 
moral dichotomy and inner turmoil— something which was quite 
natural when one set of habits and ideas was being discarded and 
the other one was not fully adopted. 

‘Marginal’ man of the Vedic Age came from both the sides of 
the margin — Aryan and non-Aryan. On the non-Aryan side already 
in the Rgvedic Age we find references to Dasas who had adopted 
some Aryan practices and gave gifts to Brahmanas. The RV 
VIII.46.32 refers to a Dasa named Balbutha as a giver of gifts to 
Brahmanas. The Munis of the discussed below were in a way 
the ‘marginal’ men of the Rgvedic period because though their 
tradition ‘went back to the pre-Vedic pre-Aryan origins’ and they 
were ‘alien to Rgvedic culture’*, yet occasionally they are called 
the friends of Indra and obeisance is made to them. The SB 
addresses Tura Kavasheya as a MunP but AB informs that his father 
Kavasha Ailusha was driven out from the sacrifice on the Sarasvati 
with the words ‘O, son of a female slave, you are a rogue and not 
a Brahmana’^. On this account they even refused to dine with him**. 
The Yatis are at several places described as enemies of Indra and 
at some places as friends of the Aryan Bhrgus. Thus they were also 
a category of the ‘marginal’ men. The very collection and classi- 
fication of the Vedas has been attributed to Vyasa in whom ihe 
presence of non-Aryan blood is beyond doubt. 

From the Aryan side the ‘marginal’ men came from diverse social 
groups. Firstly, there were the Vratyas. They spoke Aryan language 
but did not believe in ritualistic religion. Then there were princes 
like Devapi who are said to have become degraded because they, 
according to Puranic tradition, gave up their adherence to the 
Vedic religion^. The Aryan thinkers who adopted and popularised 
the worship of the Yajurvediya and Atharvavediya Rudra 
(who had imbibed a number of non-Aryan elements; supra) 
obviously belonged to both the cultural worlds. Same was the 
case of those Aryans who adopted yoga and other peculiarities 

'Pande, op. cit., p. 258. 
ir, p. 1041. 

^AB. VlII.l. 

^Cf. Basu, Jogiraj, India of the Age of the Brahmanas, p. 30. 

’Chitrav, BhSratavarshiya Praehlna Charitrakoia, p. 300 
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of the Indus religion. They stood on the boundary line of the two 
worlds. The Kshatriya princes of the Upanishadic Age .such as 
Pravahana Jaivali of Panchfila, Asvapati of Kekaya, Ajatasatru of 
Kasi and Janaka of Vidcha and their Brahmana contemporaries 
such as Yajnavalkya and the people of dubious dc.scent such as 
Satyakama Jabfila, Raikva, etc. also stood on the margin of the two 
cultural traditions; for on tlic one hand they preached an other- 
worldly philosophy which was opposed to this-worldly ritualistic 
religion of the Samhitas and Bnlbnianns and on the other did not 
reject the authority of the earlier Brahmanical texts. 

Munis of the Vedie Age 

The most important group of people who stood on the boundary 
line of the Vedie and non-Vcdic religious ideas were the Munis. 
They were the champions of the other-worldly or Sramanic ideology. 
In the Introduction to his commentary on the Gita, Sahkaracharya 
has observed that the Vedie religion is two-fold Pravrtti Dharma 
and Nivrtti dharma (Dvividho hi Vedokto dharmoh Pravftti lakshano 
nivrtti lakshanah chay. .Scholars like Jacobi and Oldcnbcrg basic- 
ally accept this thesis and attribute the rise of the Nivrtti dharma 
(gnostic and ascetic tradition) to a reformist .school within the 
Vcdic tradition and regard Buddhism and Jainism as continuations 
of this reformist tendency. Some others such as S. K. Chatterji 
and R. P. Chanda believe that the two tendencies may be attributed 
to different ethnic traditions— Aryan and non-Aryan, the ascetic 
tradition being the contribution of the latter. Some other historians 
feel that the ascetic movement arose as a result of the break up of 
tribal economy and other socio-economic changes which were con- 
comitant with the Second Urban Revolution-. According to G. C. 
Pande, however, it would not be correct to think of Pravrtti and 
Nivrtti as belonging to two different ethnic and historic strata. Even 
in the Indus Civilization, he argues, one can discern both these 
tendencies— Pravrtti dharma in the worship of Mother-Goddess 
and fertility cult and Nivrtti dharma in the worship of Pasupati 
and Yogic tradition\ However he also admits that the Vedie reli- 
gion was ‘in the beginning essentially Pravrtti dharma but later on 

‘Gita, Sankara’s Comm., Gita Press cd,, p. 1. 

^For references see Pande, G. C., ^ramana Tradition, Its History and Contri- 
bution to Indian Culture, pp. 4-5. 

^Ibid., p. 6. 
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partly through inner evolution and more through the influence of 
the Muni Sramanas it developed Ni\Ttti dharraa as a tendency 
N^ithin its fo!d'^ 

The term 'Sramana' became popular only with Buddhism and 
Jainism though the Tci:tirTya Aranyaka uses it to denote a parti- 
cular ciass of sages.' In the Bn:a.iJrayva.\a Upar:isi:ad it is used 
^^i^h the term tur.7srr.' Gradually it became a general term for the 
class of monks of the various heterodox sects. The DTgha Xikayj. 
the Zm/c-T of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of Asoka indicate 
that the heterodo.x sects claimed for the Sramanas equality of status 
^'ith the Brahmanas. .An essential feature of Sramanism was mrc.^ 
that is austerities. It was unkno^.^■n to Rgvedic religion though it was 
gradua.llv imbibed bv the later Brahmanism.' Taras was different 
from in that by the later were attained worldly success, 

wealth, children ana heaven while the former helped in obtaining 
mystic superhuman faculties. By a natural anthropomorphism the 
gods were supposed to perform rnT.7.T as they were expected to 
ofter sacrihees.- 

The earliest literary evidence for munis comes from the RT. The 
veord 'muni” occurs once in a h>mn to the Maruts (RT, \’I1. 56.S). 
Here it appears to mean a person in ecstasy. .At another p!.ice 
(iJI* ^‘IIL5.5) Indra is said to have been the friend of the munis 
(^lr:d- 0 '':::".:~ar: sakha). The third and the most important miention 
of the munis occurs in the famous Kest Sukta {Rl\ -\.le6). It 
delineates for us the strange figure of the muni \'ho is described as 
long-haired fkvsT). clad in dirty, tawny-colourcd garments (r.Tj v.; 
VCS.7.V r:.7.’.:). walking in the air (rJ;ur7.'.:7,:V)'' or dying (aata-i'.s 
07.7 ya:a:i). celinous with the state of being a muni {:r”-aa.'a 
rararayeaa) and inspired ({forc.f^r.'rn). He cnio\cd friendship vith 
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VaYU sakhatho) and drank poison' with Rudra {kesl 

nshasya patrena yadRudrenapibat saha). He followed the moving 
\vind lyatasyanudhrdjUh yanti) attained the status of god {yaddevdso 
avikshata). Mortal men (martaso) could only see his body {sarlra) 
and no more. He treaded the path of sylvan beasts, Gandharvas 
and Apsaras (apsarasam gandharvamm mrgdndm charane charan). 
Many aspects of the personality of the muni are rather obscure but 
it is obvious that he is described as kesi (long-haired) and that he 
used ocbre-robes and had distinctive condition of ecstasy (mauneya). 
His association with the Rudra cult is also quite clear. The refer- 
encetotte drinking of poison by Rudra with muni may be the 
serin of the later Vishapana legend of Siva while his association 
with sylvan beasts reminds one of the Pasupati aspect of this god. 
His description as kesi (long-haired) reminds one of the Kedls and. 
Jatilas of the sixth century n.c. both of which belonged to hetero- 
dox tradition ^ Obviously the author of the Kesi Sukta regarded 
the munis as different from the Vedic rshis. As G. C. Pande has 
saidthe Vedic Aryans were filled with a certa.n sense of wonder 
and awe at the sight of miracle perfomung mums.’ The shape of 
Ikitideology in this archaic period is a matter of speculatton. It ;s 
ho,™ obvious and certain that they belonged o the ascetto 

A • 7 1 r 7t»iiirh later Jainism, Buddhism, the 
)mm ideo bay from whicti laici , j t 

, 7 othor minor systems evolved. In the 

Samkhvaand Yoca and some otnermmui 
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these ideas had developed by the Middle Vedic Age, it is difficult 
to say. But a continuous existence of muni tradition may easilv be 
traced in the Vedic literature. For example the AV 0^11.74.1) 
refers to a de\'amuni who acquired m 3 'sterious powers b}' the dint 
of asceticism. Similarly the Aitareya Brdhniana (\^I.33.3) speaks of 
Aitasha, the Muni, who was regarded as deranged by his own son 
and whatever he said was branded on Aitasha Pralapa.^ The Palicha- 
rimsa Brahmana (X. 14.47) refers to a place called Munimarana 
where Indra restored Vaikhanasa to life who had been killed by 
Asuras. The Taittirlya Aranyaka also speaks of Vatarasana sages 
who were ^ramanas and "Ordhvamanthls. According to this text 
the Vatarasana Sramanas led a celibate life, could disappear at 
will and teach to the Brahmanas the way beyond sin. It also makes 
obeisance to the munis of Gahga and Yamuna.- 

The Yatis 

Like the munis, the yatis also belonged the non-Ar 5 'an ascetic 
tradition which was gradually incorporated within the Vedic fold. 
In some passages of the 7?!' they are described as associates of the 
Bhrgus and hence in good relations with Indra.^ The Sonmeda 
also mentions them as champions of the ’ Bhrgus. But in other 
passages lhe\' are described as hostile to Indra who threw them 
before the §ala Vrksha."* Like the munis they also had mystical 
powers. They are said to have overcome the Asuras, their foes. The 
Pahchavimsa (X.14.4) and Aitareya Brahmanas (\TI.S) refer^ to the 
killing of 5'atis by Indra. Sayana explains yatis as Asurayah 
Prajah and pari\Tajakas both. According to P. V. Kane the people 
of Ai^'an descent who led a life of meditation and mortification 
were called munis while persons corresponding to them among the 
non-Aryans were called 5 mtis. According to D. R. Bhandarkar 
however the j’atis belonged to the community of the Asuras them- 
seh'es.^ According to P. V. Kane if there is an}" connection between 
Yati and Ydtu (sorcerj") then the 3 "atis were probably non-Vedic 
sorcerers.^ 


‘Compare it with unmadita manuayena of the KesI Sukta. 
-Cf. Pande, Origins, pp. 25S-9. 
mv, Vm.3.9. 6.S. 

* Aitareya Brdiirnapa, VII.2S.1. 

5See Chakraborty, op. cit., p. 11. 

®Kane, P. V., History of DharmaiSstra, 11, p. 419. 
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The Jainas 

While the existence of the munis and yatis in the age of the Jlgveda 
(who believed in ascetic way of life, practised yoga and whose 
general view of life was other-worldly) is beyond doubt, it is rather 
problematical whether Jainism as a distinct religion existed in that 
hoary past. According to the Jainas twenty-three Tirthahkaras had 
flourished before Mahavira (6th century d.c.), the 24th Tirthahkara. 
The historicity of Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthahkara is also 
generally accepted and he is placed about 250 years before Mahavira. 
The historicity of other Tirthahkaras is however as yet a matter 
only of the Jaina faith. But H. L. Jain* has sought to prove the his- 
toricity of Rshabhadeva, the first of the Tirthahkaras by correlat- 
ing the description found in the Blulgavata Purdna with the evidence 
of the Kesi Sukta of the RV. The Blulgavata^ speaks of the royal 
sage Rshabha who became an avadliuia and in this context men- 
tions the Viitarasana ^ramanas and uses the epithets Kesabliilri 
bharah and Maunavratah for Ilshabha. It reminds one of the Kesi 
Sukta of the RF which refers to munis as kesis and vdtarasandh. 
According to H. L. Jain the RV here refers to J^shabha, the first 
of the Jaina Tirthahkaras. His contention may or may not be cor- 
rect, but it docs open interesting possibilities. 

The Vrdtyas 

Another group of people belonging to the non-Aryan culture com- 
plex was that of the Vratyas. In the Manusmrti (X.20) Vriityas are 
defined as the offsprings of the dvijatis or twice-born who have 
fallen from Savitri. The Baudhdyana Dharmasiltra (1.9.16) however 
says that those who are born of the mixture of varnas are called 
Vratyas. In the Mahdbhdrata the Vratya is defined as the progeny 
of a Sudra man and Kshatriya woman^. But despite these differences 
all these texts agree on one point and that is that the Vratyas were 
Sdvitri-patita. That is why many scholars including P. V. Kane 
derive the term ‘Vratya’ from vrata, vow'*. However, others including 


■Quoted by Pande, Sramaija Tradition, p. 3. 
^Bhagvata P., V.5.29, 31 (Gita Press ed.). 
’Karna parvan, 37.44-6; Drona parvan, 143.17. 
*History of Dharma^astra, II, p. 386. 
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H. Shastri^ have opined that this derivation is not possible and 
if it is so derived it will not have the sense of a person who neg- 
lected his sacjred vows (yratas). Now-a-days scholars generally 
believe that the term ‘Vratya’ should be derived from ‘Vrata’, 
meaning ‘tribe’ or ‘group’ (Vrate samavetah. Vrdtydhf. 

According to some historians the Vratyas were a non-Aryan 
tribe^, while others have advocated their Aryan descent"*. To us the 
view that they were Aryans of non-Vedic culture complex seems to 
be correct. From the Panchavimsa Brdhmana^ it appears that they 
spoke Aryan language {dikshita vacham) and that their patriarchs 
were known as grhapatis. But their ways of life differed from those 
of the Aryans. They were definitely not included within the pale of 
the Vedic orthodoxy. They did not approve of the Brahmanical 
sacrifices® and partook a kind of sura presumably as a part of their 
religious practices'*. From the Panchavimsa Brahmana it appears 
that even in dress etc. they differed considerably from the Aryans. 
Significantly according to this text they were divided into two class- 
es — the arhats and yaudhas which remind one of the division of the 
Vedic community into brahma and kshatra. The use of the term 
‘arhaP by the Vratyas (later adopted by the Jainas) suggests that they 
were non-Vedic. The arhats and yaudhas were probably the Vratya 
counterparts of Vedic brahma and kshatra^. In the /4K Magadha is 
connected with the Vratya as a friend^. In the Ldtydyana (VIII. 6.28) 
and Kdtydyana (XXII.4.24) Srauta Sutras also the property of Vratya 
(Vratyadhana) is directed to be given to a low Brahmana or to a 
Magadha Brahmana. These references indicate, if not prove, that 
the Vratyas lived in the eastern part of the country. 

The Vratyas seem to have described their supreme being as 
Ekavratya. In the Vratya Kanda of the AV the Ekavratya 

'Shastri, H., Absorption of the Vratyas, p. 3 (Quoted by S. Singh in Evolution 
of the Smrti Law, p. 134). 

*Singh, Ibid., p. 136. 

Tor example Bhandarkar, Dutta, Ghosh, Bhagawat, etc. believe in this 
theory. For references see S. Singh, op. cit., p. 138. 

‘E.g. H. Shastri, Chattopadhyaya, Keny and Keith. For references see 
S. Singh, op. cit., p. 138. 

5XVn.l.9-15. 

^AV, XV, 12.1-4. 

^Karmarkar, A. P., The Vratya System of Religion, p. 23. 

‘Dandekar, R. N., Rtidra in the Veda, Poona, 1953, p. 8. 

»See Law, B. C., Magadhas in Ancient India, p. 1. 
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is described as practising austerities (tapali), as standing erect for 
a whole year (XV.3.1) and as having seven pranas (breaths), seven 
opcinas' (expirations) and seven vydnas (out-breathings) (XV. 15. 1-2). 
It indicates his close association with yoga. He is said to have 
motivated Prajapati and to have beeome beautiful, great, elder, 
Satya, Brahma and Tapas. He is said to have been followed in his 
marches by Brhat, Adityas, Yajha, Visvedevah, Varuna, Soma, etc. 
(XV. 1.2 ff.). The gods are said to be his servants, Will his messenger 
and all beings his dependents. As pointed out by Sampurnananda^ 
the word Ekavriltya here does not seem to signify a human being. 
It appears to have a mystie significance like the Purusha of the 
Purusha Sukta of the RV. His close affinity with Rudra is also 
clearly indicated. Certain features of his physical appearance such as 
blue belly and red back (XV. 1.7), his identification with Mahadeva 
(XV. 1.4) and association with yoga as well as the fact that among 
the deities of the Vratyas were included Ugra, Rudra, Bhava, 
Sarva, Pasupati and Isana suggest that the Vratyas contributed a lot 
to the worship of Rudra-Siva. The Pancliavimsa Bralnnam divides 
the Vratyas into four categories— /i wo, garagir, samamchamedhra 
and nindita. Of these four categories the garagir (— swallowers of 
poison) reminds us of the munis of the RV who drank poison in 
the company of Rudra and the term samamchamedhra {— one whose 
penis hangs low through control of passion) brings to mind the 
rigorous penances and yogic practices observed by the munis and 
brahmacharls {infra). 

Thus we may conclude that the Vratyas were the followers of a 
distinct religious cult which was Aryan but non-Vedic in origin and 
which had close affinities with the cult of Rudra-Siva. 

The Brahmachdri Cidt 

According to R. N. Dandekar^ another ascetic cult of non-Vedic 
origin having close affinity with Rudra and phallus worship was 
that of the Brahmacharls. They are mentioned in the BrahmachM 
Sukta of the AV (XI.5). The views that the Sukta refers to the Vedic 
student or Brahman or sun have been challenged by Dandekar. 
According to him the object of the Sukta is the glorification of a 
cult which was known as the Brahmachari cult. Its members followed 

‘Sampurnananda, The Atharmveda Vrdtya Kaiuja, p. II. 

’Dandekar, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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a life of rigorous discipline, clothed themselves with heat {gharma), 
stood up with fervour (tapas) and acquired special virile powers. 
Many of their features remind one of the Rudra-^iva cult. For 
example the Brahmachari is described as being followed by the 
Gandharvas (XI.5.2) whose association with Rudra-§iva is well 
known (cf. the Kesi Sukta of the RV, p. 94-5). The most striking 
evidence in this connection is the description of the Brahmachari 
as the possessor of great penis (bfitachchhepa) and the sprinkler of 
the seed (reta/i sihchati). It makes it quite clear that his cult was a 
part of the culture complex to which the Rudra and Liriga worship 
belonged. 

The Lihga Cult 

From the above discussion it is quite obvious that in the Middle 
Vedic Age the Liriga cult became comparatively more popular and 
despite its non-Vedic origin began to claim increasingly greater 
recognition among the Vedic Aryans themselves. The Rgvedic rshis 
prayed {RV, VII.2I.5), ‘let not the Sisnadevali enter our sacrificial 
pandal’. As we have seen this and other such derogatory references 
to ^isnadevalj are most likely to the phallic worshippers of the 
Indus Civilization. But gradually alongwith the transformation of 
the personality of Rudra, ideas concerning phallic worship found 
entry in the Vedic religion. The Tatittiriya Aranyaka (II.7) refers 
to Vatarasana sages who were ^ramanas and Ordhvamanthis. 
According to Sayana the term OrdhvamanthI means Urdhvaretas 
i.e. ‘one whose semen goes up’. It obviously indicates their claim 
of control over sexual passions and reminds one of the description 
of the Vratyas in the Pahchavimsa Brdhmana as samanichamedhra 
(one whose penis hangs low through control of passion) and of the 
Brahmacharls as brhachchhepa (‘possessor of great penis’). 

The increasing popularity of Liriga worship is indicated by some 
other passages of the AV. At one place (X.8) it describes the 
Skambha as co-extensive with the universe and comprehends in him 
the various parts of the material universe and also the abstract 
qualities. In this connection it is said that He who.knows ‘the golden 
reed (vetas) is the mysterious Prajapati’. Significantly the word vetas 
used here in the sense of reed has been used in the sense of mem- 
brum virile in the RV (X. 95.4-5) and the i^B. According to Rao‘ 


^plements of Hindu Iconography, II, i, p. 571. 
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“It is the same Skambha that has given birth to the story of Siva’s 
appearance as a blazing pillar between Brahma and Vishnu when 
they were quarrelling about the superiority of one over the other.” 
There are also many phallic ideas and rites depicted in the VajasaneyJ 
Samhitd, TaittirTya Saihhita, Mattrdyam Samhitd and the Satapatha 
Brahmana. In the Svetdsvatara Upanishad (4,11,5-2) Rudra is des- 
cribed as the Lord of Yonis thus indicating his close association 
with the cult of Yonl, and indirectly with the cult of Lihga. 

Resistance to the 'Marginal’ Ideologies 

The impact of the non-Vedic ideologies created a number of social 
and moral problems for the Vedic society and even threatened the 
very basis on which it rested. The non-Vedic ideologies on the one 
hand put the ideal of promiscuity (kdmachara) before the Aryans 
and on the other hand induced them towards other-worldly or 
^ramanic outlook — munivrtti. It may appear as a strange pheno- 
menon but it is a fact that the thinkers responsible for both these 
rather contradictory appearing outlooks were associated with the 
Rudra-^iva cult. But the curious contrast in the two outlooks is 
more apparent than real, for even in the historical period Saivism 
in its Tantrika form is found associated simultaneously with nivrtti 
dharma as well as the grossest and crudest forms of sexual rites. The 
erotic images found on the Saiva temples of Khajuraho and other 
places are the best evidence of this combination. The Puranas are 
full of the stories which narrate how Siva used to go for begging 
alms in naked fashion making wives of rshis fall in love with himh 
That there was an atmosphere of sexual laxity among many tribes 
of the Vedic age is a well-documented fact (supra). Though the 
identification of these tribes is not always possible yet it can be 
readily imagined that they were associated with the Rudra and 
Linga cults discussed above. Their impact created a turmoil in the 
Vedic society. The Yaraa-Yami dialogue of the tenth mandala of 
the RV composed in the Middle Age records the mental agony of 
Yama whose sister Yarn! wanted to have incestuous relations with 
him on the plea that they were sanctified by time and tradition 
while Yama felt that such relationship violated the laws of Varuna. 
Here our suggestion that in the Indus Valley Civilization brother- 
sister marriages were prevalent may be recalled (pp. 24-9). It is just 


‘Cf. B. C. Law Volume, I, p. 461. 
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possible that YamT’s plea emanated from the fact that in some tribes 
(of Indus origin) such a tradition went" back to great antiquity while 
Yama’s arguments were based on the moral ideas of the Vedic 
society. Thus this instance is a fine example of a young man 
and woman living on the boundary line of two moralities. The 
The Mahdbhdrata records several stories belonging to the characters 
of the Vedic age which relate how the Vedic Aryans had to safe- 
guard their society from the impact of those who believed in pro- 
miscuous relations. According to one story Dirghatama, a rshi, 
began to follow the life of complete sexual freedom — the custom 
of cattle or go-dharma — and other rshis had to expel him from 
the hermitage for this sink In the same epic at one place Pandu 
refers to the age when women were not bound with one husband; 
they had sexual relations with anybody they liked^. The institution 
of marriage was then introduced by Svetaketu, the son of Uddalaka. 
As this type of promiscuous nature of sexual relations cannot be 
deduced from the moral ideas of the Vedic Aryans and as there 
are indications that many non-Aryan tribes followed such customs, 
it may be reasonably argued that promiscuity was not a feature of 
Vedic society; rather it was a danger to which the Vedic society was 
exposed. 

Among the Aryans the importance of the life of householder 
(grhastha) was supreme. Their religion was this -worldly and its ful- 
filment depended upon the procreation of male progeny. Therefore 
when some Aryans were attracted by the nivrtti ideal of munis, it 
became a problem whether or not to denounce the philosophy of 
renunciation. That is why on the one hand our ancient literature is 
full of praise for munis, yatis and sannyasis, and on the other 
numerous passages denounce them roundly. This dichotomous 
attitude is found in the RV itself which on the one hand looks upon 
the munis as alien to the Vedic orthodoxy and on the other as a 
friend of Indra. Similarly in yatis it sees a friend of the Bhrgus but 
at the same time an enemy of Indra. But by and large till the end 
of the Middle Vedic Age the stronger tendency was to denounce 
all such groups. The Mahdbhdrata condemns the sannyasis as great 
sinners (papishthaf. According to a story** the great penitent Jarat- 

•Meyer, Sexual Life in Ancient India, p. 124. 

^Mbh. 1.122.3-21. 

^Mbh. 12.8.7. 

^Meyer, op. cit., p. 147. 
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karu, who was greedy for strength by penance, was persuaded by 
his forefathers to marry because without it he could not procreate a 
son needed for the performance of sacrifices for the liberation of 
manes. Similarly it is said that though Kunigarga’s daughter per- 
formed penances throughout her life yet she could go to heaven only 
after giving up her maidenhood by marrying Srihgavanah In one 
passage Indra, the great god of this-worldly religious ideology, 
explains the futility of sannyasa to certain sons of Brahmanas who 
were intending to adopt the life of recluse^. When Yudhishthira 
expressed the desire to lead the life of a sannyasT, his brothers and 
DraupadI successfuly persuaded him to give up the idea by empha- 
sising the futility of renunciation and necessity of leading the life 
of a householder. All these instances indicate the dilemma of those 
Aryans who were feeling attracted towards the life of renunciation 
but were at the same time finding it difficult to discard their heritage 
of looking at this world as something desirable, 

Varna and Caste Systems and the New Category of 'Marginal Man' 
The mutual contact of the various Aryan (belonging to both ‘Vedic’ 
and ‘non-Vedic’ categories) and non- Aryan (belonging to both ‘Indus’ 
and ‘non-Indus’ traditions) cultural currents produced not only their 
mixture but also a compound — not only a combination of the 
various ideologies but something entirely new. It led to the emergence 
of the ideal of the Purushartha as the goal of human life, of the 
Asrama theory as the ideal pattern for the life of the individual 
and the varna system as the ideal pattern for social organisation. 
All these three institutions aimed at arriving a synthesis between 
the conflicting claims of the divergent pravrtti and nivrtti ideologies. 
Much of this synthesis, specially the emergence of the Asrama and 
the Purushartha doctrines, took place in the Later Vedic or the 
Upanishadic Age, or even later. But the varna system, which later 
on became transformed into the caste system, began to solidify in 
the Middle Vedic Age itself. 

The chief obstacles in the cultural assimilation of the Aryan and 
non- Aryan races werenot only the differences in their linguistic, men- 
tal and cultural make-up, but also their divergent physical traits. In 
the modern times the Japanese find it more difficult to mix up with 


'Vedalankar, H., Hindu Parivara MintaifisS, p. 16. 
*MWi. 12.11.27. 
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the Americans than the Europeans do because of their racial com- 
plexion; the Japanese wear, as it were, ‘a racial uniform’ which 
classifies them instantly. The menace of the black-skinned non- 
Aryans was the Vedic Indian counterpart of the Yellow Peril 
which the modern Americans have been so conscious of. Under 
these circumstances though the Aryans and the non-Aryans lived 
together, each playing a role in politico-economic life, yet for a long 
time they did not interbreed to a perceptible extent. In other coun- 
tries the relations of the conquered with the conquering people 
usually took the form of slavery. In India when the process of 
adjustment began it assumed the form of vanja system (which 
gradually transformed itself into the caste system) which made both 
of them integral parts of one society. The varna system was thus a 
form of accommodation in which the problems created by the inflow 
of tribal waves (and many other problems) found solution. 

But the emergence of the varna system did not solve the problem 
of the ‘marginal man’ completely, because from the very beginning 
the varna system was based, at least in practice, on birth and not 
on a person’s qualifications and inclinations (as probably was the 
theoretical assumption), and therefore it only produced an additional 
category of persons who found that crossing the barriers of one’s 
own hereditary group was not easy. The prevalent view that in the 
Vedic Age the varna of an individual was decided by his vocation 
and not birth is not correct. Visvamitra, a Kshatriya, wanted to 
attain the status of a Brahmana but despite his great spiritual attain- 
ments, admired even by his opponents, he could not fulfil his ambi- 
tion. Mabidasa Aitareya, the author of the Aitareya Brahmana, 
the son of Itara, a Sudra. His father, who had other sons born o 
wives of higher castes, treated him shabbily and did not give himhis 
name. In the Upanishadic Age Janasruti Pautrayana, a Sudra, sue 
ceeded in persuading Raikva by the allurement of sumptuous gi 
to impart real knowledge to him, but himself could not rise above 
the status of §udra. Similarly in the Mahabharata Karna, known as 
the son of a charioteer (suta), was not accepted as a Kshatriya even 
when he was raised to the status of the king of Anga by Duryodhana; 
Draupadl flatly refused to let him participate in her svayamvaja on 
the plea of his low caste. In the Ramayana Sambuka, a u ra, 
is cold-bloodedly killed by the hero of the epic himself for 
ambition to become a tapasvi. The agony of people 
Ailusha, Mahidasa Aitareya, Vi§vamitra, Karna, Janasruti Pa« 
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yana and ^ambuka is not difficult to be imagined. Here it is interest- 
ing to recall that in the same society Brahmanas such as Parasurama 
and Droria, who spent their lives pursuing the activities of a Kshatriya 
warrior, were accepted unhesitatingly by everybody as Brahmapas. 
It will not, however, be correct to assume that only Brahmanas 
had such a dichotomous attitude towards varna system. The Ksha- 
triyas also suffered from a sense of superiority complex. That is why 
the Buddha and Mahavira on the one hand denounced the four-fold 
varna system and the Brahmanic claim of superiority over others 
and, on the other, were never tired of claiming the highest status for 
the Kshatriyas. This psychology, if properly understood and inter- 
preted, may explain a number of problems of the social aspects of 
ancient Indian religious history. 



Chapter 6 


Religion and Philosophy of the 
Later Vedic (Upanishadic) Age 


The Upanishadic and Sutra Literature 

The evidence for the Later Vedic Age is provided by the Upanishads. 
Sometimes the evidence of the early Sutra literature is also used 
for this period^ and it is just possible that the composition of the 
early Sutra works began towards the close of the Upanishadic age. 
But, by and large, the Sutra works are placed in the post-Upani- 
shadic age and this view seems to be fairly correct. It may however 
be remembered that the cult of sacrifice was quite popular even in 
the Upanishadic age, though Upanishads being themselves a pro- 
duct of the reaction against the cult of sacrifice and mainly philoso- 
phical in nature do not discuss it from ritualistic point of view. 
Therefore the evidence of the Sutra works, though somewhat later 
in date, may be used to fill up this gap because the elaborate 
sacrificial cult, delineated in them, could not have been much 
different in the Upanishadic period. Therefore one may utilize the 
Sutra works for understanding the development of the Vedic ritua- 
listic religion in the Upanishadic Age with the explicit under- 
standing that most of the Sutra works were chronologically later 
than the early Upanishads. 

We have already given a brief idea of the Upanishadic literature 
(p. 40) and its chronology (pp. 49-52). The first adhydya of the 
Muktikopanishad gives a list of one hundred and eight Upanishads, 
while the actual number of available works which go by this name 
is over two hundred. Of these only about a dozen texts are regarded 
as early or Vedic and authentic. The great acharya Sankara has 
commented only on about a dozen of them {Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, 
Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittirlya, Kausintaki, Aitareya, Chhdndogya, 

•For example in The Vedic Age, ed. by Majumdar and Pusalker, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
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Brhaddranyaka, ^vetdsvatara and NrsUhhapurvatapanTf. Some 
scholars regard the commentaries on the Kausintaki and !§vetdsva- 
tara as not being his^. Apart from these there are about half a 
dozen more Upanishadic texts the passages of which have been 
quoted by him. From this list the Ni’simhapurvatapam should be 
deleted for it is generally regarded as a late work. Ramanuja, another 
great Vedanta philosopher, has not commented on the Upanishads 
but in his writings he has quoted about a dozen of them, though 
many of them are different from those included in the list given 
above^. 

As regards the relative chronology of the Upanishads, those 
which eulogize sectarian deities or religious doctrines or discuss 
symbolic ritualism, Tantrism, Occultism, etc. are apparently of post- 
Vedic period. Some of them are more akin to the Puranas and 
Tantras than to the Vedas'^. The fact that we have a text named 
Allopanishad written in the reign of Akbar (16th century a.d.) 
proves the continuity of the tradition of the composition in this genre 
of religious texts. As regards the early Upanishads most of them form 
the concluding portion of their Aranyaka which in turn is a conti- 
nuation of the Brahmana text of the same name^. The Upanishads 
belonging to the Atharvaveda are generally of a later date®. Further, 
in the early Upanishads, mostly in prose, there is more of pure 
speculation while in the later ones, generally in verse, there is more 
of religious worship and devotion. However, even the recognised 
early Upanishads contain portions which appear to be comparatively 
late. In other words, early and later material is found in the same 
Upanishad as is the case with earlier Samhita and Brahmana texts. 
According to Prof. S. Radhakrishnan the Aitareya, the Kaushltaki, 
the Chhdndogya, the Brhaddranyaka and parts of the Kena are early, 
verses 1-13 of the Kena and iv.8-21 of the Brhadaranyaka form the 

‘On many other later -Upanishads the commentaries of Sankara are avail- 
able, but the authenticity of some of them is doubted. Belvalkar has published 
Four Unpublished Upanishads which he includes among the early ones. 

^Cf. Swami Madhavananda in CHI, I, p. 347. 

Ubid. 

^Cf. The Vedic Age, p. 472. 

’These are the Aitareya, Kaushltaki, Taittiriya, Mahanardyana, Bphada- 
ranyaka, Chhdndogya and Kena Upanishads. All of them, excepting the 
Mahdndrdyarta, belong to the early group. 

‘Desai, S. G., ‘The Ancient, Late and Later Upanishads’, Journal of the Yoga 
Institute, Bombay, X, No. 9, 1965, p. 133 if. 
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transition to the metrical Upanishads while the Kaiha, Mandtikya 
and ^vetiisvatara arc comparatively later'. 

As regards the methodology of the Upanishads, practically all 
these texts follow the Brahmariic habit of indulging in fanciful word- 
plays. redundant repetitions, thread-bare symbolising, sacerdotal 
reward and imprecations. But these gradually diminish in compara- 
tively later texts. The earlier texts consist of short and simple 
disquisitions on single isolated problems. As we approach the centre 
of the Upanishadic period, conventional openings such as the chance 
encounter of a few learned Brahmanas falling into discussion and 
repairing to someone else to finally solve the riddle, give place to 
single sustained episodes, its high water mark being the great 
symposium at Janaka’s court-. The philosophical problems arc how 
correctly formulated, but the discussions arc not always strictly 
‘philosophical’ — similes, and ad hoc proofs being still made to 
subserve cvcrypurposc. Anything like a Socratic method is wanting^ 
The Upanishads generally huddle together all kinds of physical, 
metaphysical, psychological and physiological categories— speaking 
of Beatific Bliss in one breath and bodily nourishment in the next. It 
is a legacy which they inherited from the Brahmana texts. Similarlyit 
is to Brahmanic methodology that we have to trace the Upanishadic 
penchant for argument by analogy —taking the proposition to have 
been established the moment one similar ease or dfshfanta is addu- 
ced. The Upanishads arc largely indebted to the Brahmanas also 
for their frequent use of the prdtikos or symbols specially for the 
purpose of meditation {ttpdsand)*. 

Vcp,' little is known about the lives of the great thinkers whose 
ideas arc preserved in the Upanishads. Leaving aside deities and 
mythical heroes to whom sometimes the views propounded in these 
texts have been ascribed, the names of Janaka, Asvapati Kaikaya, 

•Radhakrishnan, S., Indian Philosophy, I, p. 142. Deiissen’s well-known 
classification into Ancient Prose, Early Metrical, Later Prose and Atha^ana 
Upanishads labours under the great disadvantage of regarding each Upanishad 
as a complete unit. Belvalkar has divided the thirteen principal Upanishads 
into nearly a hundred units and have assigned them to Brahmanic (c. 

1100 B.C.), Brahmana-Upanishadic (c. 1100-900 B.C.), Upanishadic (c. 900-75 
B.c.) and Neo-Upanishadic (c. 750-550 B.C.) periods (cf. his Gopal Basil Mallik 
Lectures on Vedanta Phitosophy, pp. 43-46. 

’Belvalkar, ibid., p. 46. 

*Jbid., p. 47. 

•Ibid., pp. 35-6. 
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Mahidasa Aitarcya, Raikva, .^andilya, Satyakama Jabrda, Prava- 
hana Jaivali, Uddfdaka Aruni, ^vctakclu, Bhfiradvaja, Pratardana, 
Balaki, Ajatasatru, Yajnavalkyn, Gargi, MaitreyT and Ghora 
Aiigirasa stand out prominently. It may be noted that some of 
them such as Asvapati of Kckaya, Janaka of Vidcha, Pravahana 
Jaivali of Pahchnla and Ajatasatru of Kasi were royal sages rather 
than Brahmana priests. However despite the fact that the Kshatriyas 
played an important part in the Upanishadic movement, it is not 
proper to maintain that there was any organized rivalry between 
them and the Brahmanas or that the Upanishadic philosophy was 
a Kshatriya revolt against the ritualistic religion of the Brahmanas. 
That the Upanishads constitute a revolt against sacerdotal system 
of the Brahmanas and also a revolt of the Kshatriyas against 
Brahmana priests has been supported by several .scholars' on the 
basis of a few Upanisliadic passages-. But as pointed out by Prof. 
G. C. Pande it is only the pahehagnividyd which is specifically attri- 
buted to the Kshatriyas^. On the other hand, a number of Upanisha- 
dic philosophers such as Yfijnavalkya and Uddalaka Arupi were 
decidedly Brahmanas. Actually the Upani.shads do not attach too 
great a value to caste. “They rather show that the love of truth was 
placed above the usual pretensions of caste. The story of Satyakama 
who was declared a Brillimana for his love of truth, of Raikva, and 
of Uddalaka Aruni who went to king Pravahana Jaivali for learning 
what he did not know, arc instances in point.”"* 

Despite the wide dispersal of Aryan settlements in the Upani- 
shadic Age, the centre of Vedic orthodoxy continued to be in 
western U.P. and eastern Punjab. Gandhara, ^ibi and Kekaya, 
Madra and Kuru, Panchala, Kosala and Kasi, Vidcha and Vidar- 
bha — these arc the kingdoms which arc usually mentioned in the 
Upanishads^. Although spread far and wide, these janapadas were 
not isolated in their intellectual and religious life. Scholars moved 

'Cf. The Vedic Age, pp. 472-3; HIL, I, p. 227 fT. 

'Cf. Chh. Upa., 1.8-9; V.3-10; V.11-34; VII; Br. Upa. II.I; V.2; Katish. 
Upa., I, IV, etc. 

’Pande, G. C., in History of the Punjab, cd. by L. M. Joshi, Patiala, 1977, 
p. 102. 

*Ibid. According to Belvalkar in their present form Upanishads represent 
an alliance between the ‘Brahmanism’ and its less radical opponents with a 
view to combating certain extreme and disruptive forces then menacing the 
whole social fabric (/oc. cit., pp. 35-42). 

’Pande, op. cit., p. 102. 
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to distant places in search for knowledge, Kuru and Panchala 
represented the orthodox nerve centre of this life while the more 
radical movements arose in Videha'. 

Upanishods in Relation to Earlier Vedic Texts and Religion 
The Upanishads deal not with secular knowledge but Brahmavidya, 
the knowledge of the Ultimate Reality, As a brancli of the Vedas 
they are regarded as ‘breathed out’ by Brahman and only ‘visioned’ 
by the seers-. They, like any other scripture, arc themselves regarded 
as the means of valid knowledge {sabda pramdna). Hence for ques- 
tions such as whether our personality survives after death, whether 
there is a future life, what is the nature and goal of this world, what 
is the nature of God and soul, etc, they arc claimed to be the last 
word in Hindu tradition. In fact it is claimed that God is ‘the Being 
that is known only through the Upanishads’^. It is true that the 
mystery of the starry heavens above, of birth and death, and of 
conscience attracted speculative attention even in the preceding 
periods of Vedic history, but at that time the mode of speculation 
was mythical and poetic, or magical and dogmatic. Gradually 
however categories of language developed which made philosophical 
and scientific explanations possible. The Nasadiya Sukta of the 
Rgveda presents an early example of poetical wondering about the 
mystery of creation. In the Upanishadic Age scholars and assemblies 
encouraged discussion and debate. Panini’s Ashfddhydyi (5th-4th 
centuries d.c.) presupposes a long anterior development of scientific 
thought. The Chhandogya Upanisliad refers to a wide variety of 
disciplines then purused by the learned'*. Upanishadic philosophy, 
thus, developed through discussion and debate in an atmosphere of 
varied and vigorous intellectual activity^ It represented the search 
for a finally satisfying truth, a coherent explanation of all things. 
This ultimate truth or principle ‘which may explain all things 
and ‘knowing which everything becomes known’, was called 
Brahman and its science Brahmavidya®. 

The Upanishads are called Vedanta, literally ‘the end of the 

^Ibid. 

’Swami Madhavananda, op. cit., p. 349. 

^Chhandogya Upa. 7.1.2. 

‘Cf. Pande, op. cit., p. 101. 

‘Ibid. 

‘Ibid., p. 95. 
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Vedas’, either because of their position at (he end of Vcdic texts or 
on account of their representing (he essence or final aim of the 
Vedas. The latter sense is intended when the term Vedanta is used 
for the philosophical system which .seeks its beginning with the 
Upanishads. They constitute the first Prasthana or body of the 
authoritative texts that the Vedanta .system recognises. The terms 
Vedasirsha and rahasya arc also used for Upanishads, the former 
because the Upanishads are the (op of (he Vedas (the beginning 
being considered the root) and the latter because only qualified 
initiates had access to their secret doctrines. 

However in view of the distinctive character of their contents, 
the Upanishads arc also regarded as independent of the Vcdic hymns 
and the Brahmanas. The early Vcdic religion was marked by 
simplicity. It was polytheistic in nature in which many gods were 
worshipped by simple sacrificial ritual. In the Middle Vcdic Age 
monotheism was achieved, but without renouncing polytheism, and 
the victor}’ of the cult of sacrifice was complete. In the Upanishads, 
Vcdic “religion advanced from pursuing the world to transcending 
it, from propitiating Gods to seeking (he Self”', This change in the 
character of Vcdic religion came about through the interaction of 
a number of causes, “Changed social and material circumstances 
Were undoubtedly important in creating dissatisfaction with gods 
who had been conceived in earlier and simpler cirumstances”-. The 
relaxation of the necessity of constant struggle against the non- 
Aryans, the wealth and leisure which accrued from the conquest of 
India and the enervating climate of the country turned the attention 
of the Ary'ans to philosophy and speculation. Secondly, the tradition 
of priestly learning which reflected over tradition and sought to 
discover a new meaning in it, led to a maturer, more critical and 
more abstract mode of thought and understanding. The new class 
of hermits which had now arisen admist the Brahmanas and lived 
by repairing to the forests and tending the sacrificial fires, was 
strongly inclined towards an esoteric interpretation of the ritual, 
and their speculations have been preserved in the few Aranya}:a 
texts which have come do^^■n to us^. .And lastly, the class oi mums 
and sramapas (discussed in the preceding Chapter) who for a long 
time had wandered on the fringe of Vedic socierv became more 

Ubid., p. 95. 

Hbid. 

Hbid. 
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influential and presented a profound challenge to the Vedic thought 
when the Aryan tribes had crossed the SadanJra and settled in what 
is to-day eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar’. A somewhat similar 
situation arose when in the medieval age Hindu thought had to face 
the challenge of Islam and in modern times when India met Euro- 
pean learning. That is why these epochs arc regarded as the forma- 
tive periods of Indian culture and thought. 

The advance of the Upanishads on the Sariihitas and the Brah- 
manas consisted in “an increased emphasis on the monistic sugges- 
tions of the Vedic hymns, a shifting of the centre from outer to the 
inner world, a protest against the cxtcrnalism of the Vedic practices 
and an indilTcrcncc to the sacredness of the Vedas’’^. The Upanis- 
hads develop the ideas of the Sariihitas to a higher level. For example 
heaven looms large in the Samhitfis and performance of sacrifice is 
described as the chief means to attain it. The Upanishads also take 
into consideration the desire of man for prolonged enjoyment but 
point out that even the joys of heaven arc not eternal. The eternal 
bliss comes from the realization of Brahman or Atman which is with- 
in the reach of man. Similarly they point out the shortcoming of the 
cult of sacrifice. Instead of common sacrificial cult in which offerings 
arc made, a number of extraordinary fires are pointed out such 
as heaven with the sun as its fuel, the solar rays as its smoke, the 
moon as its cinder, and so on^, the aim being to withdraw the 
mind of the aspirant from external things and direct it inwards. The 
Upanishads declare that the soul will not attain salvation by the 
performance of sacrifices. Perfection is inward and spiritual, not 
outward and mechanical. We cannot make a man clean by wash- 
ing his shirt. God is to be worshipped by meditation, and not by 
external ceremony. 

However the Upanishadic thinkers did not denounce the cult of 
sacrifice completely. They knew that their protest would become 
ineffective if it expected a revolutionary change. That is why they 
asked for a change in the spirit of the sacrificial cult without 
usually denouncing it outrightly. In some passages we are asked 
to meditate on the horse-sacrifice. By describing it in detail the 
Upanishads show that they are not indififerent to the sacrificial 
religion. But they emphasize that sacrifices are for the ' realization 

'Ibid. 

sRadhakrishnan, op. cit., p. 144. 

^Br. Upa., 1 . 1 . 1 . 
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of self. Life itself is a sacrifice (attna yajha). The Chhdndogya (V.19- 
24) insists on inner sacrifice. The KaushJtaki refers to the antara 
agnihotra of Pratardana. Sacrifice is not feasting but renunciation. 
We arc advised to realize that our every action is a sacrifice to God, 
so let our life itself be one great sacrifice. Fire ritual is necessary 
but only for the unenlightened; it is no more than a ‘frail raft’. For 
those who know the reality of existence, it alone will not do. How- 
ever, sometimes the cult of sacrifice is described not only as super- 
ficial, but is decried as well. In the .section on the Sauva Udgitha a 
procession of priests going to a sacrifice is likened to a procession 
of dogs to march (Chit. Upa., 1. 12.4, 5). In the Mwjdaka (1.2.1 and 
1.2.6) the efficacy of sacrifice is taught but elsewhere in the same text 
(1.2.12) the sacrificers arc seriously deprecated. Such contradictory 
statements arc found in other Upanishads also. 

From the above discussion it is clear that there is no consistency 
in the Upanishads regarding their attitude towards the cult of 
sacrifice. Realizing the incfiicacy of rituals to secure immortality 
an extreme section of thinkers abandoned them completely. Others, 
who were more moderate in their thinking, sought to .synthesize it 
with the newer vogue of Brahmavidya. It was the beginning of the 
Jhanakannasarnuchchayavdda—ihe doctrine of the synthesis of 
jhana with karma. The majority of the orthodox priests however 
continued to cling to the old belief with only slight modification. 
They now conceded the supremacy of the theory of karma but inclu- 
ded the sacrificial acts among the most righteous acts. No wonder 
if modern scholars fail to agree on their assessment of the Upani- 
shadic attitude to the cult of sacrifice, for some such as N. Dutt 
believe that ‘the performance of sacrifices continued to be the core 
of the religion’,* while others including Ranade opine that ‘The 
spirit of Upanishads is, barring a few exceptions here and there, 
entirely antagonistic to the sacrificial doctrine of the Brahmanas.’^ 

The attitude of the Upanishads towards the sacredness of the 
Vedas, that is the Samhitas and Brahmanas, was thus not very 
favourable. Like the later-day rationalists they adopted rather 
contradictory attitude towards the earlier Vedie texts. At some 
places they concede their supernatural origin. For example in the 
Chhdndogya (III. 5.4) the Veda is considered to be the nectar and 
the Upanishads are held to be the nectar of nectar. Similarly the 

‘Dutt, N., Early Monastic Buddhism, p. 12. 

^Ranade, Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p, 6. 
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Br. Upa. states: “Just as when fire is laid with damp wood, clouds 
of smoke spread all around, so in truth from this Great Being, has 
been breathed forth the ftgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, 
the hymns of the Atharva and the Ahgirasas, the narratives, the 
histories, the sciences, the mystical problems, the poems, the pro- 
verbs, and all expositions— all these have been breathed forth from 
Him.”^ But at other places it is explicitly stated that the Vedic know- 
ledge is much inferior to the true divine insight. “The lower (apard) 
knowledge”, the Mundaka declares, “is that which the Rk, 
Sama, Atharvaveda, Ceremonial, Grammar give . . . but the higher 
(para) knowledge is that by which the indestructible Brahman is 
apprehended.”^ In the famous dialogue between Narada and Sanat- 
kumara in the Chhandogya the latter considers the entire range of 
literature and wisdom studied by the former as nama eva — merely a 
study of names and nomenclature. In the Brhadaranyaka (IV.I.2} 
Yajnavalkya dubs the Vedic literature and other sciences as only 
vachaiva. The Taittiriya Upanishad also declares the Vedas to be in- 
sufficient to pierce the ultimate reality. The Katha declares that even 
by much knowledge of the Vedic texts {bahusrutena)one cannot know 
the supreme secret. In the Chhandogya Svetaketu studies the Vedas 
for full twelve years but still he fails to answer thequeries of his father 
regarding the ultimate reality and of Pravahana Jaivali about five 
eschatological problems. In the Brhadaranyaka Janaka, who had 
studied the Vedas, fails to answer the question regarding the fate 
of soul after death. It is thus apparent that though the Upanishads 
claimed themselves to be the end of the Vedas (Vedanta) and 
occasionally conceded their divine origin, actually they regarded the 
Vedas (that is the Sarhhitas and Brahmanas) as quite inferior in 
comparison to themselves. 

The Quintessence of the Philosophy of the Upanishads 

The main contents of the principal Upanishads are philosophical 
speculations. Though the traditional view holds that all the Upani- 
shads are revealed texts and teach the same doctrine, yet there are 
extremely wide differences in their interpretation. Firstly, the nature 
of the problems discussed in the Upanishads as well as the style of 
these texts make them liable to many interpretations. Secondly, all 
their doctrines are of no equal importance. Some are merely flashes 

^Br. Upa., II.4.10. 

^Mundaka, 1. 1.4-5. 
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of thought; some arc only adumbrated; some are merely mentioned; 
some are slightly elaborated and some are repeatedly discussed. 

According to the most widely accepted view the Upanishads give 
the greatest emphasis on the idealistic monism or monistic idealism. 
The monistic ideas of the Upanishads developed out of the ideas 
found scattered in the Samhitas and the Briihmanas. The philoso- 
phers of the Upanishads were earnestly interested in the enquiry 
into the nature and realization of ultimate reality that lies behind 
the world of creation. “What is the cause? Brahman? Whence arc 
we born? Whereby do we live? And on what are we established? 
Overruled by whom in pains and pleasures do we live our various 
conditions, O ye theologians?”*, the Svetdsvatara asks. The 
Upanishadic thinkers expressed their ultimate finding in the 
identity of Atman which is the individual self — and Brahman, the 
highest principle which expresses itself in the motley of creation 
(srshti) and which receives all things back at the time of dissolution 
{pralaya). 

The problem of identifying the self of man was an ancient one. 
In Greece Socrates had underlined the necessity of ‘know Thyself’. 
In the Upanishads a frequently asked question is “What is the 
nature of the self or Atman?” The conception of world-soul or 
Atman developed from that of the world-man^. In the RV the word 
Atman meant life-breath. Many Brahmana texts interpret the Atman 
in terms of body and it is quite obvious that Dehatmavada was at 
one time the dominant view. Vedic ideas about the self, thus show 
a remarkably continuous progress from Dehatmavada to Nirgun- 
atmavada or AnirvachanTya. The Upanishadic thinkers felt that the 
self of man can neither be the body or senses or the internal organs 
or psychic energy and nor can it be regarded as a mere by-product 
of matter. Sensations, feelings, conceptions, and other mental modi- 
fications have a finite and ephemeral nature only. The self as we 
know it in the waking and dream states is ever-changing and there- 
fore it cannot be the real self, Accordingto the Mandi'dcya Upanishad^ 
the self in the waking state (visva) enjoys gross objects while in the 
dreaming state (taijasa) it enjoys subtle objects. In the state of 
sound sleep (prajha) there is no object, neither gross nor subtle, 
and hence no subject; the subject-object duality is transcended. The 

‘Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanishads, p. 394. 

^The Vedic Age, p. 499. 

3Cf. CHI,1, p. 357. 
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fourth state iturlyd) of the self is a state of pure consciousness 
where, like the deep sleep, there is no subject-object duality, but 
unlike it there is enjoyment of positive bliss. It is an indescribable, 
unknowable transcendent state of absolute onenessh In this state 
the self shines in its own light as the ultimate subject without 
reducing itself to a mere abstraction. The method of determining 
the real nature of the Atman after a critical review of its behaviour 
in the various states of walking, dreaming, etc. became quite 
favourite with the later Vedanta texts and is often used as the 
proof for establishing the alipta or «/rg«uacharacterof the Atman.^ 
According to the Katha Upanishad objects are the roads. t he-bodvJs 
the chariot, the senses a re the horses, the mind is the reins, th e 
intellect is the~cKarid^teer, the ego is ft e^gfijoyer-and-the-Atman-is 
the^EoH^sItting in the chariot, O^cts, senses, mind, intellect, 
reason — all exist for the self and serve its purpose. It is the self 
that is immanent in them and gives them life and meaning. But 
these cannot be identified with the self, for it transcends them all. 
This was the theme of the teachingimparted to Nachiketa by Yama. 
The self is immortal, self-proved and self-luminous and can only be 
directly realized by transcending the empirical subject-object 
duality. 

In the Chhandogya however the true nature of Atman is ex- 
plained not as the spirit that roams in dreams, not even as the 
soul in the profound dreamless sleep but as the immortal and in- 
telligent sprit of man.3 In the same Upanishad a sage exclaims : 
“This my Atman in my innermost heart is smaller than a grain of 
rice, or a barley corn, or a mustard seed, or a millet grain . . . This 
my Atman in my innermost heart is greater than the earth, greater 
than the sky, greater than the heavens, greater than all spheres. 
In Him are all actions, all wishes, all smells, all tastes; He holds 
this All enclosed within Himself, . . . this my Atman in my inner- 
most heart is this Brahman. With Him, when I depart out of this 
life, shall I be united.”** The famous story of Uddalaka Arujii and 
his son Svetaketu shows how in that age the knowledge of the 
Vedas, without learning the doctrine by which that which is un- 
heard becomes heard, unthought becomes thought, unknown be- 

‘See, Belvalkar, toe. cit., p. 53. 

^Chh&ndogya, VII.7-12. 

’See, Belvalkar, he. cit., p. 53. 

*Ch/tSndoeya. III. 14 (HIL, I. p. 250). 
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comes known, was regarded as futile.* 

From the objective side the ultimate reality is called Brahman. 
Like the early philosophers of Greece the Vedic thinkers first 
postulated some primordial substance as the ultimate reality be- 
hind the external world. Some of them found the arche of all things 
in water, some in fire, some in air, and some in akasa. Some 
sought the origin of all things in an undifferentiated state or chaos, 
others in void, and still others in neither sat nor asat. Sometimes 
a number of these ideas were combined and a series of emanations 
constructed.^ Usually a sentient principle or deity is accepted as 
creator. At first many gods or one god functioned as efficient 
causes, though during the Middle Vedic Age the idea of one deity 
definitely emerged. But gradually the creator ceased to be merely an 
efficient cause. In the Chhandogya Uddalaka Aruni tells Svetaketu^ : 
“In the beginning there was being alone, one without a second. 
Out of that non-being did being arise. But how, indeed, could be- 
ing arise out of non-being?” So the Upanishads are usually in 
favour of pantheism — creation being an evolution or manifestation 
or limitation of an original, unique and pure being that is 
Brahman.'’ 

The word Brahman is derived from the root ‘Bfh" which means 
‘to grow’ or ‘to evolve’. In the RV Brahma (neuter) meant sacrifice. 
In the oldest Brahmanas it signifies ‘universal holiness’ as mani- 
fested in prayers, sacrifice and priest. From this it acquired its 
Upanishadic meaning of ultimate reality which evolves itself as 
this world. Brahman is that which spontaneously bursts forth as 
nature and soul. It is the ultimate cause of this universe. In 
the Chhandogya, it is described as ^Tajjaldn ’ — as that (tat) from 
which the world arises (ja), into which it returns (la), and by 
which it is supported and lives (an). In the TaittirJya, Brahman is 
defined as that from which all beings are born, by which they live, 
and into which they are re-absorbed. The empirical trinity of 
knower, known and knowledge has been fused into a transcen- 
dental unity of Brahman. This Brahman, the Supreme Reality, 

‘For a detailed study of Advaitism of Uddalaka Aru^ii cf. Mishra, R. S., 
‘The Integral Advaitism of Aruiii as Expounded in the Chandogya Upani§ad’, 
Bharati, 1961-62, pp. 106-134. 

*Pande, G. C. in History of the Punjab, p. 102; Origins, p. 296. 

^Chhandogya, VI.2. 

‘For the Upanishadic account of creation, see Belvalkar, op. cit., p. 47 ff. 
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underlies and yet transcends all. Brahman is the self-luminous, the 
immortal, the support of all the worlds and the highest, leaving 
nothing beyond it. Matter is the body of Brahman; Brahman is the 
soul of matter. The individual souls are its body; it is their soul.* 

Thus we observe that the same reality is called from the subjec- 
tive side as ‘Atman’ and from the objective side as ‘Brahman’. The 
two terms are used as synonyms. The Absolute of the Upanishads 
manifests itself as the subject as well as the object and transcends 
them both. In expounding the Upanishadic view the Brahmasiitras 
(1.1,2) 'begin by declaring that Brahman is that from which the 
universe proceeds, in which it has its being and to which it returns 
{janmadyasya yatali). After thus defining Brahman, the Sutras 
distinguish it from the Prakrti of the Sankhya by pointing out that 
Brahman is sentient while Prakrti is insentient. The Universe has 
no identity of being apart from the spirit. This is the doctrine of 
Brahmadvaita or Atmadvaita.^ This identity of the subject and the 
object in a transcendental principle was the crowning achievement 
of Upanishadic philosophy. It was arrived at by the Upanishadic 
sages centuries before Hegel and at least a couple of centuries be- 
fore Plato. To quote Deussen: “It was here that for the first time 
the original thinkers of the Upanisads, to their immortal honour, 
found it when they recognized our Atman, our inmost individual 
being, as the Brahman, the inmost being of universal nature and 
of all her phenomena.”^ If one single doctrine were to be selected 
from the old Upanishads as representing the quintessence of their 
philosophy, it would be ‘that thou art’ {tat tvam asi). The great 
sayings {mahavakyas) of the Upanishads are: ‘I am Brahman’, 
‘Atman is Brahman’, ‘I am that’, ‘I am the non-dual Bliss’, etc. 
The individual self is not individual, but universal. 

The doctrine of Brahmadvaita was beset with many difficulties. 
How can plurality emerge out of a pure unity? If Brahman alone 
is real, can the creation of the plural world be also real? The 
Upanishads contain many utterances relevant to such questions but 
they are not always logical. Sometimes they speak of a real crea- 
tion like a spider producing a web out of it. Elsewhere they declare 
that Brahman alone is real, everything else is simply name and 

‘Venkatarama, M. K. Iyer, ‘The Grandest Discovery of the Upanishads , 
Vedanta Kesari, LII, No. 2., pp. 112-16. 

*Pande, in History of the Punjab, p. 103. 

^The Vedic Age, p. 499. 
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form.* That is why by knowing Brahman everything is known. 
Just as when clay is known, everything made out of clay becomes 
known (for it is only ‘name and form’, the reality being only clay) 
similarly when Brahman, the ultimate cause, is known everything 
being a mere effect becomes known (for the effects are only names 
and forms, the reality is Brahman alone). The empirical and nega- 
tive description of the Absolute by means of neti neti (not this, not 
this) negates all descriptions about Brahman, but not Brahman it- 
self.^ This diversity of views in the l)panishads produced a variety 
of interpretations in later times and led to the rise of different 
Vedantic schools though it cannot be denied that the main Upani- 
shadic tendency was in favour of advaita or monism. Some scholars 
believe that the doctrine of Maya or Avidya was borrowed by 
Sankara from Buddhism; some others maintain that it was a fabri- 
cation of the fertile brain of Sankara. Both these views are not 
tenable. The fact is that the theory of Maya is present in the Upani- 
shads themselves; Sankara only elaborated it. 

Religion of the Upanishads 

The Upanishadic philosophy is rightly regarded as the source of all 
Indian philosophy. According to Bloomfield, “There is no import- 
ant form of Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism included, which 
is not rooted in the Upanishads.” Radhakrishnan says: “Later 
systems of philosophy display an anxiety to accommodate their doc- 
trines to the views of the Upanishads,” According to Deussen the 
Upanishadic rshis have thrown, “if not the most scientific, yet still 
the most intimate and immediate light upon the last secret of 
existence” and that there are in them “philosophical conceptions 
unequalled in India or perhaps anywhere else in the world”. 
Schopenhauer declared “the Upanishadic philosophy has been the 
solace of my life and it will ' be the solace of my death”. The 
Brahmasutra claims to be an aphoristic summary of the Upani- 
shads. The Gita was regarded the milk milked out of the Upanishad- 
cows and is particularly influenced by the Kaflia and the Isa. 
The various acharyas of Vedanta — Sankara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, 
Madhva and Vallabha — regarded the Upanishads as the first 
Prasthana and interpreted them in such a way as to make them suit 

*Pande, op. cit. 

*Cf. Blackwood, R. T., ‘Neti, Neti— Epistemological Problems of Mystical 
Experience’, Philosophy: East and West, XIII, No. 3, pp, 201-9. 
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their own respective theories. Jainism derived its idealism from the 
Upanishads. Buddhism derived its idealism, monism, absolutism 
and the theory of momentariness of all worldly things, the theory 
of distinction between the empirical and the absolute standpoints, 
and the theory that Nirvana can be attained by right knowledge 
alone, from the Upanishads. Sahkhya derived from them the doc- 
trine of Prakrti (from the Svetasvatara), the theory of the three 
gunas (probably from the three colours in the Chhandogya), the 
doctrine of purusha, the theory of the relation of mind, intellect 
and soul (from the Katha) and the doctrine of Lingasarira (from the 
Prasna). Yoga is mainly based on the Svetasvatara. Thus the Upani- 
shads contributed something or other to the evolution of almost 
every philosophical system of India. 

In the Upanishads Brahman is described in two ways. It is called 
cosmic, all-comprehensive, full of all good qualities — Saprapancha, 
Saguna and Savisesha. And it is also called acosmic, qualityless, 
indeterminate, indescribable — Nishprapancha, Nirgiina, Nirvisesha 
and Anirvachaniya. This distinction is the basis of the famous dis- 
tinction made by ^aiikaracharya between God and the Absolute. 
The former is called lower Brahman (apara Brahman) or Isvara, 
and the latter higher Brahman {para Brahman) or the Absolute. 
God is the personal aspect of the Absolute and the Absolute is the 
impersonal aspect of God. But Ramanuja has opposed this dis- 
tinction. To him the Absolute is the personal and the immanent 
God, and matter and selves alike form His real body. 

In any case, at the religious level the Upanishads usually advo- 
cate monotheism, the worship of one god — the tadvanam in the 
Kena^ and the tajjalan in the Chhandogya. In some Upanishadic 
texts the cosmological argument for the existence of God as creator 
is found; there are also some incipient references to the ontological 
argument for theism. The monotheistic idea of the Upanishads arose 
from the very nature of the early Vedic gods. It appears to have 
developed first into the notion of a primordial person who created 
the universe. Several suktas of the Rgveda Samhita attest to this. 
Already in the 1 0th mandala of the Rgi'eda the idea of one God, 
creator of the universe, is clearly expressed. According to the 
Nasadlya Sukta the many gods, so many regulative forces of 
Nature, are posterior to creation, while the one God is its source. 


^Kena Upa., 31 . 
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He alone knows and supervises it. According to the Purusha Sukta 
the whole cosmos is nothing but a part of the body of Purusha. In 
the Brahmanas the idea of Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha and Visva- 
karman finds frequent mention. In the Upanishads the multiplicity 
of the gods is traced to a single principle, prana, which seems to 
stand for the dj'namic power of the cosmos and is inseparable from 
Atman or Purusha as the ultimate sentient principle. The devatds 
arc nothing but the pranic functionaries and limited aspects of the 
Divine. Later on the Gitr? declared that “even those devotees who, 
endowed with faith, worship other gods, they too worship Me 
alone though not in accordance with vidhi (rules).”* The Kenopani- 
shad explicitly asserts that Brahman is the power behind the gods. 
Without His aid Agni cannot burn a blade of grass, nor can Vayu 
move it. The r.";nvnsya declares that the whole world is dwelt by 
God who is the innermost as well as the outermost of all princi- 
ples. The Kaiha declares that Atman can be attained only by His 
own grace, and again, that the Supreme person, lying beyond all 
prineiplcs, is still concealed in everything. In the Mundaka Upa. 
also there is reference to supreme personal god. 

The Bfliaddranyaka contains the famous dialogue between 
Vidagdha Sakalya and Yjijfiavalkya where the former asks the 
latter: “Yajnavalkya, how many arc the gods?” The answer given 
is: “Three hundred and three, three thousand and three”. When 
• the question is repeatedly asked the number of the gods is gradually 
reduced to thirty-three, six, three, two, one and a half and, finally, 
one^. It is then explained by Yajnavalkya that the large figure men- 
tioned first is simply the glorification of thirty-three gods, namely 
eight Vasus, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, Indra and Prajapati. 
Thesix gods are Agni, PrthivI, Vayu, Antariksha, Aditya andDyaus. 
The three are three worlds. The two are Anna and Prapa. The ‘one 
and a half’ god is the wind that blows. The one god is Prana, that 
is Brahman.^ 

The highest development of Upanishadic theism is reached in 
the ^vetasvatara. It declares that the ultimate principle is neither 
Time, nor Nature, nor Destiny, nor Chance, nor Matter, nor the 
individual soul and nor their combination. The ultimate principle 
is God (Isa, Deva) whose power is inscrutable and who is accessible 

‘Gf/d, IX.23. 

Upa., 3.9. 

’Pande, in History of the Punjab, p. 97. 
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only throui:h dhydna yoya. He not only creates the Universe but 
gives deliverance from sin and sulTcring by bestowing grace 
(frasada) in response to supreme devotion (para bhakti; VI.23).TIie 
Lord is called Rudra-biva and Mahesvara here and Vishnu in the 
Kati-.a. 

Here it may be noted that the Upanishadic monotheism tended 
to undennine the popular foundation of V'cdic religion. Now the 
various dcvalnkas were subordinated to the psychic Brahmaloka. It 
was in line with their general attitude to the cult of sacrifice and the 
authority of the Sariihita and Brahmana te.xts as sources of divine 
knowledge. However, the Upanishadic thinkers, despite their main 
emphasis on dhydna ycya or meditation tended to strengthen the 
devotional aspect of theism which is found only in latent form in 
the Sariihitas and the Brahmanas but became the dominant element 
in Indian religions of the post-Vedic age. Actually as we will see 
in detail in the chapter dealing with the rise and growth of devo- 
tional sects, the germs of Bhakti are traceable even in the ivkU In 
the Upanishads the idea of Bhakti becomes clearer. Bhandarkar- 
long ago pointed out that the idea of Bhakti may be traced to the 
Upanishadic concept of updsend (fervent meditation) itself which 
cannot but magnify the being meditated upon and gives it a glori- 
ous form so as to e.xcite love and admiration. He also pointed out 
to the Bfliaddranyaka in which the Atman is described as dearer 
than a son, wealth and everything. This approach is quite nearer 
to the idea of Bhakti — only a personal god is substituted by im- 
personal Atman. Thus the Upanishads prepared the background 
for the rise of the later devotional worship. 

The Upanishads also prepared the background for the rise of 
sectarian cults. For e.xaraple the existence of the cult with Rudra 
as some sort of sectarian god is clearly traceable in the Svetdsvatara 
Upanishad? At one place it describes Rudra as the Great God 
(Mahesvara) among gods (Isvaras) and as supreme deity (jparama 
devatd) among gods (devatdnam) and also as the creator ofBrahma. 

It is also said that Rudra presented the Vedas to_ Brahma. 

It suggests, if not proves, that in the days of the Svetdsvatara 

'Cf. Sircar, ‘Antiquity of the Bhakti Cult', The Bhakti Cult and Ancient 
Indian Geography, p. 36 ff. 

-Cf. infra, the discussion on the origin of Bhakti. 

^Svetdsvatara, VI.7. 

*ll,id., VI.IS. 
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Upanishad Rudra was regarded as the greatest god by a class of 
his sectarian devotees. 

However, it must be remembered that the Upanishads always 
keep theism subordinate to absolutism. According to Radha- 
krishnan dualism between man and God is viewed with an amount 
of metaphysical disfavour. S. N. Dasgupta has also shown that if 
the fundamental notion of the Upanishads is to c.xplain the many 
as some kind of illusion and to hold that the one alone is real, it 
becomes difficult to accommodate any theism. It is true that we find 
in the Up.anishads references to principles which arc ihcistic in 
nature, but all discussion in these tc.xts ultimately winds up with 
the note that the conception of reality as an undin'erentiated unity 
is the highest; all else is a fall from it. Therefore theism has only 
a secondary' place in the Upanishadic thought.' 

Other Aspects of the Upanishadic Thought 

The Upanishadic thought is important for the development of 
mysticism also. The traces of mysticism arc traceable even in the 
JRgvc(/G. The Vedic seers realized the divine truth in the form of 
mantras as a matter of mystical c.xpcricncc. The fourth mandala of 
the contains a legend about Vamadeva according to which he 
was endowed with knowledge even when he was in the womb of 
his mother. It has been suggested that the sage must have had 
some mystical experience which raised him above the level of the 
masses.^ 

The appeal of the Upanishads also lies in categorically defining 
the nature of truth, rather than establishing it in terms of logic. 
But the absence of logic docs not minimize their value, for human 
soul in pursuit of truth transcends conceptual thinking. Long 
before Plato, Yajnavalkya anticipated the importance of intuition. 
As observed by Radhakrishnan, “Spiritual things require to be 
spiritually discerned . . . Man has the faculty of divine insight or 
mystic intuition by which he transcends the distinctions of intellect 
and solves the riddles of reason. The chosen spirits scale the 
highest peak of thought and scale the reality.”^ 3 y (his intuitive 

'Cf. Mookerjee, S., ‘The place of Theism in the Upanijads’, Nagpur Univer- 
sity Journal, XV, No. 1, p. 76 ff. 

^Rahurkar, V.G., ‘Vamadeva 's Contribution to Vedic Mysticism’, Vishvesh- 
varanand Indological Journal, I, No. 2, pp. 267-74. 

’Radhakrishnan, S,, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 176. 
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very high order which falls just short of direct realization of self.^ 
The Upanishads have for their ideal the becoming one with God. 
Whatever ethics we have in these texts is subsidiary to this goal. 
Duty is a means to the end of highest perfection.^ It is often argued 
that Upanishadic philosphy precludes the possibility of the deve- 
lopment of ethics. If all is one how can we have moral relations? 
If man is divine by nature where is the room for ethical endea- 
vour? According to Dcussen when the knowledge of Atman is 
gained every moral action is bound to be deprived of meaning.^ But 
as argued by Radhakrishnan the sense of other-ness and multi- 
plicity essential for ethical life is allowed by the Upanishads. 
Further, God in man is present as potential or a possibility. That 
is why Upanishadic ideal of ethics is self-realization. The Upani- 
shads insist on the inwardness of morality and attach great impor- 
tance to motive in conduct. They give us a code of duties without 
which the moral ideal will be an uncertain guide. Restraint, truth- 
fulness, right dealing, non-injury, liberality, and mercy are virtues 
to be cultivated. Ascetic morality has been praised at various 
places.^ 

Upanishads as Link between Vedism and ^ramanism 
The Upanishads on the one hand present a natural development of 
Vedic thought and on the other ‘a half turn’ towards Sramanic 
asceticism.^ The Upanishadic doctrines in the main represent a 
continuation and development of Middle Vedic religion but 
when we suddenly come across at places with belief in transmi- 
gration and emphasis on the fundamental values of asceticism, it 
becomes obvious that here we have to do with Sramaria influ- 
ence.® For example the second adhyaya of the Chhandogya men- 

Ubid. 

^Radhakrishnan, op. cit., pp. 201-9. 

’Deussen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, p. 362. 

*Ibid. , p. 210 if. For a detailed study of the Upanishadic morality vide 
S. P. Singh, ‘Ethics of the Upanishads’, Magadha University Journal, Gaya, I, 
No. 1, pp. 26-37; S. Shridevi, ‘Ethical Thoughts in the Upanishads’, Indian 
Journal of Parapsychology, I, No. 1, pp. 14-20. 

^Pande, G. C., Sramam Tradition, its History and Contribution to Indian 
Culture, p. 4. 

‘For the antiquity of Sramanism see supra, p. 95 If. Also see Jain, Bhag- 
chandra, ‘The Antiquity of gramana Cult’, World Buddhism, XV, No. l,pp. 3-6. 
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tions that there are three sections of dharma — sacrifice, sacred 
study and liberality and identifies them respectively with tapas, 
brahmacharya and total gifting to the preceptor. Of these the first 
two remind one of Sramanism. In the fourth adhydya it is said 
that one who knows Brahman does not really care for wordly 
things and that human life is full of desires, transgressions and 
diseases, and so death is no worse. Further it mentions a Deva- 
patha or Brahmapatha. Those who follow it do not return to the 
human whirlpool. According to G. C. Pande it is obviously a refer- 
ence to the doctrine of Rebirth* which is here related with sin and 
ignorance. In the seventh adhydya of this text Narada declares that 
he is suffering misery from which he seeks deliverance through 
self-knowledge. Here brahma jijhdsd is connected with sorrowful- 
ness of life. In the Brhaddranyaka when Yajnavalkya is about to 
leave home life, he is made to declare that the quest for immortali- 
ty (amrtatva) is different from the quest for wealth (vitta). Spiritual 
life leads to an end where all dualistic consciousness is lost. The 
psyche dies with body; only the ‘great being’ {mahdbhutam) remains. 
This remarkably anticipates the doctrine of Nirvana as understood 
by the Viynanavadin Buddhists.^ 

A significant Sramanic doctrine was the doctrine of Rebirth or 
Transmigration (Samsdra) in accordance with the law of Karman. 
The doctrine of Karman implies that whatever action is done by the 
individual leaves behind it some sort of potency which has the 
power to ordain for him joy or sorrow in future according as it is 
good or bad. When combined with the doctrine of Rebirth, it 
implied that when the traits of actions are such that they cannot 
be enjoyed in this life, one has to take another birth in order to 
enjoy them. The act passes away as soon as it is done, but its 
moral eflfect is treasured in potency which fructifies in future.^ 
Some scholars have seen the origin of the doctrine of Rebirth in 
accordance with Karman in the eschatological speculations of the 
Brahmanas. This has rightly been questioned. There are absolutely 

‘Pande, G. C., op. cit., p. 7. 

^Ibid, p. 10. 

^For a detailed history of the doctrine of Karma in the Vedic age, vide 
S. P. Duby, ‘The Concept of Karama in the Vedic Literature’, Bharati, 1963-64, 
p. 105 ff. For a psychological justification of the doctrine of Rebirth sec 
Banerjee, H. N. ‘The Concept of Rebirth in Indian Tradition’, Indian Journal of 
Parapsychology, VI, No. 3, pp. 49-71. 
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no traces of the doctrine of transmigration in the RV. In the RV 
focus of attention was on earthly life, the world of the dead being 
regarded as merely shadowy. While operation of a moral law or 
rta in the universe was recognized, it was regarded as dependent 
on the will of gods who enforced it and the will of men who recog- 
nized it and sought to follow it. As regards the Brahmanas it is 
true, as Keith has pointed out, that in these texts the notion of 
punarmrtyu or death in the afterworld is found.* But, as has been 
shown by M. Chakraverti, the usual attitude of the Brahmanas to- 
wards afterlife does not assume a belief in the doctrine of Samsara, 
the recurring cycle of death and birth. In the Brahmanas the sacri- 
ficer is reborn after death into the midst of gods and enjoys an 
immortal existence imagined after the manner of the worldly life.^ 
On the other hand, as argued by Prof. G. C- Pande, the doctrine 
of transmigration presupposes a belief in an immortal conscious 
principle {atman), recognition of the law of Karman and a deep- 
seated urge for Mukti. The doctrines of Karman and Rebirth have 
been called primitive ideas or original Vedic ideas or ideas which 
developed gradually within the Vedic schools of thought. Accord- 
ing. to Prof. G. C. Pande however these ideas appear to have 
intruded into the Vedic thought from a pre-existing stream of non- 
Vedic ideology which was represented by the Munis and l§ramanas 
(cf Ch. 5, p. 91 If.). By the Later Vedic Age the Vedic thinkers 
had become prepared to receive these ideas, and so we find some 
sudden references to them in the Upanishads. However from these 
references it is also clear that these ideas were new for them.^ For 
example in the symposium at the court of Janaka Artabhaga asks 
Yajnavalkya — what happens to man after death? To answer this 
Yajnavalkya took Artabhaga aside and taught him the doctrine 
of Karman. It suggests that at that time the doctrine of Rebirth in 
accordance with Karman was regarded as a strange, even secret, 
doctrine in the Brahmariical circles. 

However the acceptance of the doctrines of Sarnsara and Karman 
caused a veritable spiritual revolution in the Vedic society. The 
early Vedic religion was life-affirmation; the post-Vedic attitude is 
much more of life-negation or nivrtti. This change came about 

•Keith, A. B., Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, p. 5. 

^Chakravarti, Moni, ‘Metampsychosis in the Sariihitas and Brahmanas of 
the Rgveda', ABORI, XLII, 1961, pp. 155-62. 

•Pande, G. C., Origins, p. 286 f.; iSramaija Tradition, pp. 12-13. 
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mainly through the change in the conception of life which the 
doctrines of Saifisfira and Karman implied. If the moral quality of 
an action is the sole and irrevocable determinant of future, man 
becomes the arbiter of his destiny and priests and sacrifices cease 
to be indispensable. Bound by this law even gods become no more 
than the souls born in a certain station. Explaining the philosophy 
of Karman Yajnavalkya states: “According as one acts, according 
as one conducts himself, so docs he become, the doer of good 
becomes good, the doer of evil becomes evil. Desire is the source 
of Sariisfira. In its absence even Karman docs not bind.” This is a 
typically Buddhist doctrine, also supported by the doctrine of 
nishkama action of the Gita. 

That Yajnavalkya was fully aware of Munis, Sramanas and their 
ideology also becomes obvious from his dialogue with Janaka. In 
it the former, while explaining what may lead to Vimoksha, speaks 
of a state of deep sleep where a Chandala is not a Chandala, a 
Paulkasa is not a Paulkasa, a ^ramana is not a Sramana and a 
Tapasa is not a Tapasa. Elsewhere he says that the Brahmanas, 
the Munis and Parivrajakas all seek emancipation of soul from the 
round of birth and death through non-desiring {ailta akamaya- 
manah). The Brahmanas seek it through reciting the Vedas, sacri- 
fice and liberality and the Muni-Parivrajakas through austerities 
and fasting. These references to Munis and ^ramanas and the doc- 
trines of Rebirth and Karman show that Yajnavalkya was conver- 
sant with the ^raraana doctrines and was influenced by them 
though his theistic affiliations clearly distinguish his philosophy 
from §ramanism.‘ 

The acquaintance with the doctrine of Samsara becomes clearer 
in the metrical Upanishads. The second adhyaya of the Katlia men- 
tions Munis directly and describes the process of human bondage 
and liberation. “When all desires of heart are removed then the 
mortal becomes immortal and attains Brahman here.” According 
to G. C. Pande it suggests the possibility of jivanmukti or 
Arhathood. 

The greatest influence of ^ramanism is found in the Mundaka 
Upanishad, the very name of which suggests the influence of the 
Sramanas. It condemns sacrifices as ‘frail boats’ and declares that 
those who follow the ritualistic path and engage in charitable 


‘Pande, Sramapa Tradition, 'p. 16. 
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worls cannot hccotnc free from the cycle of ticatlr and Inrth. 7'his 
Upnniiihad also refer.'- to blukshacljarya ntul abo to Yalis who 
abandoned imter evils a.nd ptactised truth, tapas. brahmacharya 
and rij’ht knoulctir.c (^antyaka jo.lna). The l.sojuitiishad discusses 
the contradiction belucen the traditional Vedie. philosophy of 
action, ritual attd moral, and the firatnatiic phiUnophy of renun- 
ciation. Tike tile (iifil. it reaches the ctmchision that if action is 
dmic with the spirit t'f ilcdisMiion and a sense of the presence of 
Cunl. it docs not liimi the dt'cr - na konitn Hpyafc ttarr. Indeed 
action must not be abandoned: one sh(>uld a.lways remain enraped 
in action. 

Howeser it should be kept in mind that thouph the Upanishads 
are r.encr.dly aware of the divirincs of rebirth iti acct'rdance 
with one'.s actions ami renunciation, it cannot be mainlainetl tha.t 
these texts as a wlude advocate other-uotidly iticolcipy. Aceordinp, 
to Prof. Pandc. “The prevailinp. rlocirinc in tlic Upanisjitls is a 
manifestation of divine beinp. arul cnerpy. ‘I'he many potis of the 
earlier pcri<Hi were no doubt merped inti» tuie ^ircai Heinp identi- 
fied with the .^elf but the result was a spitiiu;'! view of the uni- 
verse where . . . every finite object b nothinp but a limited o.\- 
pression of Brahman. Creation ami manifcst.’ition arc held to he 
real, not illusory. It is true that occasional utterances denyinp dua- 
lity or assertinp unreality of Name ami I'orm can be tpiotcd on 
the other .side. But . . . the realistic interpretation appe.ar.s to he the 
correct one.”* Thu.s it would seem that thouph the Upanishads 
give evidence of pradually incrcasinp impact of .^Tamanic ideology, 
but their main emphasis was .still on positive, active and robust 
outlook on life .seeking a higher reality behind what we .sce.- 

Prohlcm of the Oriyin ofAsrama Insn'tuihn 

But the impact of the a.scctic icndcncics on the Vedie society in 
the Upanishadic age does not necessarily mean that the sannyasa 
asrama had become in.stituiionali'/.cd in that early period. The 
scheme of the foursiagcs or fisramasof an individual’s life is regarded 
as an important feature of ancient Hinduism. Literally the word 
asrama means ‘a hermitage’ or ‘resting place’, but technically it 
means a stage in the life of a Hindu. The scheme of four asramas 
was essentially socio-religious in nature. It recognised four stages, 

‘Pandc, Tradition, p. 21. 

Hbid., p. 22. 
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namely, brahmacharya (the stage of a student of the Vedas), 
gfhastha (the stage of a householder), vcinaprastha (the stage of a 
hermit) and sannycisa (the stage of an abandoncr of all worldly 
coneems).* Some early scholars including Max Muller, Biihler and 
Jacobi believed that asceticism arose in the Vedic society itself. 
Jacobi has suggested that the Brahmana ascetic supplied the 
common prototype which was copied by the Buddhists as well as 
the Jainas. In support of this view it is argued that both the Jaina 
and the Buddhist rules of discipline for the mendicant resemble 
those found in the law-books of Gautama and Baudhayana. But 
the weakness of this theory has been shown by S. K. Dutt and 
G. C. Pandc^. As argued by Pandc the aforesaid resemblances con- 
sist in the main of rules of a very general character. The first four 
great vows of the Sannyasin, for instance, may be said to belong to 
the universal repertoire of asceticism. In other words, if there was 
. borrowing, it was not so much of particular regulations as of the 
ideal of the ascetic. Secondly, the word ‘a^rama’ does not occur in 
the Sariihitas or the Brahmanas. According to Kane also there is 
nothing in the Vedic literature expressly corresponding to the 
Vanaprastha^. The term asrama itself is not very old. Its earliest 
use is found in the expression *atydsramibhyaff which occurs in 
^vetasvatara Upa. (VI.2I). But according to Pande this expression 
seems to imply that mendicancy was as yet beyond the ken of the 
asramas.** According to Kane perhaps the earliest reference to the 
four a^ramas occurs in a passage of the Ait. Br. (33.1) which states 
“What use is there of dirt, what use of antelope skin, what use of 
tapas ? O Brahmana, desire a son; he is a world to be highly 
praised.” But to find here a reference to the four asramas appears 
quite speculative. Kane admits that even in the much clearer refe- 
rence of the Chbdndogya (11.23. 1) there was as yet no clear distinc- 
tion between the third and the fourth asramas. Some Upanishadic 
'■references discussed above undoubtedly show acquaintance with 
' mendicancy, though it is doubtful if they imply a scheme of the 
four asramas. As regards the Dharmasutras, they are of uncertain 
date and even the supposedly oldest of them, Gautama and 

‘Cf. Joshi, L. M., in History of the Punjab, p. 158. 

’Dutt, S.K., Early Buddhist Monachism, p. 39 If; Pande, Origins, pp. 322-24; 
cf. also Joshi, L. M., op. cit., pp. 158-165. 

’Kane, History of Dharmaiastra, II, Pt. I, p. 418. 

^Pande, op. cit., p. 322. 
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Baudhayana, appear to be, in their present shape, works of a 
composite nature. According to Hopkins, the Sutras cannot be 
earlier than the seventh and later than the second century B.c. It 
does not therefore appear to be safe to assume that the theories 
accepted in these works were well-established dogmas in the 
Brahmana circles prior to the 6th century b.c. when the Jainas 
were already an old and respected sect. It should also be remembered 
that the Brahmana society itself was opposed to the fourth asrama 
(cf. supra, p. 102 f.). The whole sacrificial tradition with its material 
values was, anti-asceticism. The passage of the Aitareya Brahmapa 
quoted above is a good description of the values cherished by the 
Vedic society. It is true that in some early Upanishads a ‘half turn’ 
is found towards the ascetic ideal (5M7?ra),but even in them the main 
emphasis is on positive, active and robust outlook on life.* And “it 
may not be without significance that the Upanisad most vociferous 
in the denunciation of sacrifice and the advocacy of the ‘Fourth 
Asrama’ is entitled the ‘Upanisad of the Mundakas’”^ The fact that 
the theory of the four asramas was not yet a finally settled theory 
in the age of the Dharmasutras is obvious from the irregularity of 
the nomenclature adopted by them in this respect. Apastaraba 
speaks of grhastha, acharyakula, mauna and vanaprastha. Gautama 
has brahmacharl, grhastha, bhikshu and vaikhanasa, while Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana speak of brahmacharl, grhastha, vanaprastha and 
parivrajaka^. According to Pande, originally the asramas recognised 
in the Vedic tradition were the first two. Later on, possibly with the 
dawn of the age of the Upasanas, the practice of repairing to the 
forests came into vogue which in course of time grew into a veri- 
table institution'*. All the while, outside the strictly Vedic pale, 
were wandering groups of ascetics, sometimes styled the Munis 
(see p. 93 If.). When towards the close of the Upanishadic Age 
Brahmanic values underwent a change and some sections within 
the Vedic society tended to accept the pessimistic world-view which 
the doctrine of samsara entails, the institution of the fourth asrama, 
namely sannyasa, was postulated. In other words, the ideal of the 

‘Pande, Sramana Tradition, p. 22. 

^Pande, Origins, p. 325. 

’For the evolution of the asrama theory in the Dharmasastras, see Haripada 
Chakraborty, Asceticism in Ancient India, 50-82. 

^Pande, Origins, p. 326; cf. also Joshi, L. M., Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Hinduism, 1970, p. 45 ff. 
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Chapter 7 


Non-Buddhist and Non-Jaina 
Religio-Philosophical Sects of 
the Sixth-Fifth Centuries B.C. 


The Thought-Ferment and its Causes 

The period of the sixth-fifth centuries b.c, is regarded as “an age 
of far reaching religious reforming activity over the whole of the 
ancient world.”* In China, Greece and Iran as well as India there 
is found a remarkable intellectual and religious upheaval in this 
age. Fortunately, for India we have several independent testi- 
monia — Buddhist, Jaina, Brahmanical — which were clearly and 
critically set forth by Otto Schrader in 1902^ and then in a more 
elaborate form by B. M. Barua in his classic work Pre-Buddhist 
Indian Philosophy. The factors which led to this ‘thought-ferment’, 
as S. K. Belvalkar has named it,^ are not easy to identify. The 
materialist historiographers such as Gordon Childe attribute it to 
a change in social being, while idealist historiographers like Bury 
find in it the progress of thought through its autonomous 
dialectics.'* 

As far as India is concerned it cannot be denied that important 
changes did take place in society in the age of the Buddha and the 
centuries preceding and succeeding it. By the close of the Vedic 
Age, the period of tribal ‘migrations’ was over, the age of money- 
economy and iron had dawned, the Second Urban Revolution had' 
led to the growth of towns and commerce, the development of 
trade had resulted in the emergence of a class of fabulously rich 
merchants, and organisation of crafts into guilds had made an 

^Cambridge Ancient History, III, p. 499. 

^Quoted by S. K. Belvalkar in Gopat Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philo- 
sophy, p. 84. 

Hbid., p. 85. 

*Cf. Pande, Origins, p. 310 f. 
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impncl on ihc cnstc system. AIJ these changes on the one hand 
a^vaJ:encd the spirit of enquiry- and, on the other, made the sense of 
soeinl distress more acute. But as pointed out by Prof. G. C.Pande 
so, :aJ c^i^is ‘only indicates the need for fresh thinking without 
determining its nature. Social change is an occasion rather than a 
co.use of .spiritual change providing its antecedent rather than logi- 
cal reference.*'’^ 


Some scholars tind in the religious movements of the age of the 
Buudhvi a cla.ss affiliation and a revolt of the Kshatriyas against the 
Brahmanas.' The facts that ,Taini.sm and Buddhism, the two most 
important religions of the period, were propounded b}' two 
Kshatnya princes and that thet' gave emphasis on the superiority 
ot the Kshatriyas over Brahmanas in their teachings lend colour to 
the theor}’. But as u’C ha\’c seen in the preceding chapter, the 
Kshatriyas were taking interest in rcligio-philosophical pursuits 
even in the Upanishadic age. In the fourth chapter of the G7/a (verses 
1-2) there is a reference to the yoga tradition of the rajarshis. Then 
there arc explicit references to the Brahmanas joining the various 
non-Vcdic or Sramanic orders. It is also not correct to attribute this 
intellectual nciivity only to the Sramanas as some have done,^ for 
the rise and growth of orthodox devotional schools of thought in 
this period, discussed in other chapters, were also to some extent the 
rc.sult of this thoughl-fcrmenL 


phiJo.rophics of the Age 

In the age of the Buddha ‘kammen-ada'' and '■kiriycn'add' with their 
diametrical opposites ‘akammaYada' and ‘akmya\'ada' seem to have 
been the most discussed problems. Both the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists claim to have been bcliex’crs in Icammavada and kiriyavada. 
According to B. C. Law there is no difference bebveen ‘kriyavada’ 
and ‘Icarmavada’ and both denote the doctrine of action/ But it is 
more likely that some difference was maintained between the two 
icrms.^ Roughly these terms signified that the miseries of man are 
not caused by Time. Destiny, Chance or Soul but by his o^m 
actions, because human actions contain a binding moral force the 

p- 31 1. 

■Rhj’s David.s, Buddhist India, pp. 138-43; The Vcdic Age, pp. 468-69. 

^Mishra, G. S. P„ The Age of l^naya, p. 36. 

*B.C, Law, Indologicai Studies, U, p. 2S5. 

*J» 53 Sbra, qp. at., p. 35. 
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results of which cannot be escaped. This doctrine was thus opposed 
to 'Sassaiavdda' (that is, the doctrine that the ultimate reality is 
sasvata or eternal) and *Adhichchasarntippdda (that is, the hypothesis 
of fortuitous origin) both leading to the conclusion that no action 
can be called moral or immoral, for, either it docs not occasion any 
change or it is not a free act. In the Molidvaggo Nigantha nataputta 
calls Buddha a believer in akiriyavada. Sometimes this passage is 
dismissed as having no import and occasioned only for the sake of 
accusation. But, as pointed out by G. S. P. Mishra, the accusation 
becomes clear if we take notice of the distinction between the con- 
ception and definition of action (kiriya or kamma) put forward by 
the two. According to the Jainas, who stressed the physical nature 
of action, every action is bound to bring about a result which 
has a bearing on what a man becomes. For example if a man com- 
mits an act of hinisd it will necessarily procure sin for him. It is 
immaterial whether he docs it knowingly or unknowingly. On the 
other hand, the Buddha emphasized the psychological aspect of 
human action. According to him, an action was no action unless it 
was accompanied by will and consciousness and, for that reason, 
man was not affected by the results of those actions which were not 
intentional. As the Jainas did not accept this position Nigantha 
na^aputta accused Buddha of akiriyavada.* 

Beside akiriyavada, nchchhedavdda was equally despised by the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, It was a materialistic-nihilistic approach 
towards ethical and cosmological problems. The fundamental point 
of this philosophy was that nothing but what is corporeal is real. 
Soul is not something distinct from the body and that there 
remains no soul, no life, no kamma after the disintegration of 
the bodily components. With death everything is annihilated 
(uchchheda). 

Among other philosophical theories of the age of the Buddha 
reference may be made to Kdlavdda. It is referred to in the Atharva- 
veda and the Mahdbhdrata also. “Struck by irresistible tragedy of 
time and impressed with a sense of Fatalism one spoke of time 
with awe and in superlatives.”^ Svahhdvavdda seems to have had a 
point of contact with Sahkhyan as well as Gosalian views discussed 
below. It recognised the theory of development through immanent 


•Mishra, op. cit., pp. 56-7. 
’Pande, op. cit., p. 338. 
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force,'; but denied free will'. Niyativdda believed in ///;w/ or Neces* 
.';ity wliich may mean either a natural (causal) or supernatural 
(fatal) or moral (karman) or logical necessity.- Opposed to it was 
yaJfcJ.rJihordda which denied the principle of causality itscKA 

Two other ideologic.^, not c.xactly philosophies, of the period 
were tapavada and vinayavada. Tapavdda promised final liberation 
by practising .«:cverc penances, which involved great suffering and 
pain to the body. The idea was prevalent among the Brahmana 
ascetics as well as some non-Vcdic ascetics like the Ajivikas and 
Niganthas. The Buddha, who preached the doctrine of the ‘Middle 
Way’, did not share this belief. Vinayavada preached that in order 
to attain the human end, one should be regulated and guided by 
some fixed rules and actions. That is why the Buddha, Mahavjra 
and other teachers of this age laid down codes of conduct for their 
followers. 

As regards the nature of world and soul and the siimmum bonum 
of life, several philosophies were prevalent in the age of this period. 
These views have been mentioned or discussed in detail in several 
Buddhist and Jaina suttas and some early post-Upanishadic 
Brahmana texts. But most of them have been dealt with in a syste- 
matic manner in the first discourse in the Brahmajalasxitta of the 
Digha Nikdya. The problems discussed in this sutta are as follows; 

1. Four kinds of Sassatavada (Etcrnalists). 

2. Four kinds of Ekachcha,sassatavada (Partial Eteraalists). 

3. Four kinds of .Antanantika (Limitists and Unlimitists). 

4. Four kinds of Amaravikkhepika (Evasive Disputants). 

5. Two kinds of Adhichchasamuppanika (Fortuitous Originists). 

6. Sixteen kinds of Sannivada (Upholders of Conscious Soul 
after death). 

7. Eight kinds of Asannivada (Upholders of Unconscious Soul 
after death). 

S. Eight kinds of N’evasahninasannivada (Upholders of neither 
Conscious nor Unconscious Soul after death). 

9. Seven kinds of Uchchhedavada (Annihilationists). 

10. Five kinds of Ditthadhammanibbanavada (Believers in the 
attainment of Nibbana in this life). 


^Idid, p. 339. 
'Ibid. 

Hbid., p. 340. 
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All of these views* have been described in the Buddhist texts, 
both Hinayanist and Mahayanist, as wrong {michchhridiifhi) and 
arc attributed to people’s desire to adhere to the heresy of indi- 
viduality {sakkuyadidlti) consisting in regarding the body or any 
particular element of it as soul.- 

Regarding the object of the exposition of these problems into the 
Buddhist texts Buddhaghosha and later Mahayanist scholars state 
that they were necessary for the exposition of Suiihata, by which 
Buddhagosha meant only Puggalasuhhata while the Mahayanists 
meant bothPudgalasunyataand Dharmasunyata.^ According to some 
modern scholars however the object of the Sutta is to give a brief 
summary of the non-Buddhist doctrines prevalent in North India 
in the age of the Buddha. But according to N. Dutt the Sutta has 
no such presumption.'* He points out that the doctrines of the five 
heretical teachers and of Mahavira as also the philosophical views 
found in the Upanishads arc beyond the purview of this Sutta. 
According to Dutt its main aim is to draw up a list of the possible 
theories about the world and soul that might haunt the minds of 
recluses (saraana-brahmanas) who by means of intuition or medi- 
tation acquired certain powers but could not reach the highest state. 
“The so-called sixty-two views appear to be a systematic exposition 
of the experiences of a recluse or a thinker and have very little to 
do with the then existing opinions. There may be a few agreements 
between some of the sixty-two views and the philosophical tenets 
embodied in the Upanisads but that does not go to establish that 
the Sutta was composed with any reference to them, the causes of 
agreement being more or less accidental,’’^ According to G. C. 
Pande, however, though it “is unquestionable that the sutta under 
consideration owes much to Buddhist systematisation yet the accep- 
tance of Dr. Dutt’s view must be qualified by the following facts: 

(а) Some of the views mentioned in the Brahmajalasutta can be 
shown to have been actually held by the non-Buddhist thinkers; 

(б) some views were, according to the sutta itself, believed because 
of reason (Takka), not special mystical experience; and, finally, 
(c) a good deal of the ‘experiences of a Buddhist monk’ were the 


‘Dutt, op. cit., p. 37. 
^Ibid., p. 38. 

Ubid. 

*Ibid., p. 35 f. 

Ubid, p. 36, 
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.same a.s of .some or llic oilier non-Buddhisi thinkers.”' 

In any case one may agree with N. Dult when he says that the 
Brolunojdlasutfa has served two important purposes: it disabuses 
our minds of many deep-rooted notions about the world and soui, 
and cautions us against interpreting the doctrine of Buddha in the 
light of our prc-conecivcd notions. For example, it may be pointed 
out that the notion of iitman as a permanent and immaculate 
entity, existing within our body, una/fccted by our deeds {karma) 
is likely to distort the true import of the attd or puggala of the 
Buddhist texts. Similarly the doctrine of nihilism {uchchhedavada ov 
natthattd) may influence our interpretation of anattd or simnatd 
doctrine. As a typical instance N. Dutt quotes the Majjhima Nikaya 
where an clernalisl (Sassalavadin) hears Buddha’s teaching about 
the attainment of Nibbana by the destruction of passion, desires, 
wrong views, etc. and wrongly concludes that the Buddha was an 
annihiiationist (uchchhedavjldin).* 

Sramanas and Brdhmanas 

The religious sects of early Buddhist age may broadly be grouped 
as Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical, the former being referred to 
as astika and the latter ndstika. Astika or Brahmapic does not denote 
theism. It denotes the systems which recognize the Vedas and their 
branches as supreme authority. For example Sahkhya is usually 
regarded as an atheistic philosophy, yet it is a Brahmanical system, 
because it accepts the authority of the Vedas (Feda pramanyam). 
Buddhism and Jainism are regarded as nastika or non-Brahmanical 
because they do not accept the authority of the Vedic texts. Manu 
defines ndstikaas a person who challenges theauthority of the Vedas 
(ndstiko Vedanindakah). According to another view astika is one 
who believes in the existence of the future world, etc. According 
to this interpretation, the Buddhists and the Jainas are not nastikas. 
Nagarjuna, the famous Buddhist scholar, uses the term in this sense 
when he says, “A ndstika is doomed to hell”. It will thus be a 
misnomer to dub the Buddhists and the Jainas as nastikas. They 
should rather be called avaidikas (non-Vedic sects). 

The Buddhist and Jaina literatures appear to speak of all the 
non-Brahmapical systems as ^ramanas in the frequent expression 
'samana vd brdhmana vd\ In that age it was a common practice 

‘Pande, Origin, p. 352. 

’£)utt, op. cit. 
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that a person who intended to lead a homeless life and thought 
that he could not realize the Truth by his personal efforts, went 
to some religious teacher for instruction. Such teachers gathered 
around them a large number of disciples as is obvious from the 
instances of the Ja^ila teachers of Urvcla and Sahjaya of Rajagaha. 
In the SuinahgalavilasinV Samanas arc distinguished as those who 
arc not Brahmanas by birth but have renounced the worldly life 
while Brahmanas arc those who arc born in Brahmana families 
and who are more interested in religion and philosophy than in 
secular affairs. The terms Brahmana and Sramana arc found in 
combination also in the works of Panini^ Patafijali^ and Megas- 
thcncs*’ and in the inscriptions of A^oka.^ According to Patanjali 
the ^ramanas and Brfihmanas belonged to rival groups. In the 
Buddhist texts paribbajakd and tapassino are generally referred to as 
Samanas. In the Papanchasudaiii an Ajivika saint is described as a 
Samana.® The Jainas and the Buddhists usually employ the term 
Samana for all the non-Brahmapa ascetics. 

The attitude of the Brahmapas and the Sramapas towards as- 
cetic life was basically different. Their differences emanated from 
their general outlook towards social and moral problems. The 
early Vedic literature contains the first expressions of Indian moral 
consciousness. Here we find emphasis on will, choice and action and 
on the necessity of directing them in accordance with the cosmic 
law or Rta (cf. p. 69). The concept of Rla or Dharma gradually 
crystallized into three concrete socio-ethical orders — the varpa 
organisation, the order of asramas and the order of ritual obser- 
vances, both grhya and srautaP We have already discussed liow 
the varpa organisation evolved and how the Vedic society which 
originally recognised only the first two stages in the life of an 
individual accepted the third stage of repairing to the forest as a 
result of the decline of the rituals and increase in the popularity of 
upasana(Tp. 129 ff.). The recognition to the fourth asramawas given 
quite late and very grudgingly in order to accommodate those who 

‘Dutt, N., Early Buddhist Monasricism, p. 62. 

’Agrawala, V. S., India as known by Panini, p 383 f 

Ubid. 

^McCrindle, Ancient Indians Described by Megasthcncs and Arrian, p. 65. 

^RE, XIII. 

'Dutt, op. cit., p. 63. 

’Pande, G. C., Sramana Tradition, p, 29, 
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had begun believing in the other-worldly pessimistic ideology of 
rebirth in accordanec with one’s kannans and whose number was 
gradually increasing. Similarly the Vcd/c society earlier subscribed 
only to the trivarga doctrine — the doctrine that the goal of human 
life is to pursue A'd/urt and artha in accordance with dharma. The 
addition of the concept of moksha as the highest goal of life to the 
doctrine of trivarga leading to the emergence of the doctrine of 
chaturvarga or purusliartlias, was obviously a development when the 
Upanishadic thinkers accepted the attainment of Brahma as the 
stinunum honwn of li Pc. 

However from the practical point of view the notion of obliga- 
tion of giving in response to what one has received from society 
and gods continued to constitute the key-stone in the arch of Vedic 
social ethics.* In contrast to this ^ramanism cut man loose from 
the sense of dependence on gods and also struck a blow on the 
doctrine of social obligations. It replaced gods by the force of 
kar/nan; what man receives he does not owe to gods but to his 
past actions. Further, as man cannot avoid moral consequences of 
his actions, he must eschew egoism, violence, etc. which are, accord- 
ing to the Sramnnic view, the main evils, and pursue morality. 
Hence it is in the corpus of monastic rules of the various ascetic 
religions and sects that one can find concrete shape and form of 
their ideal of asceticism. These rules tended to regulate food, drink, 
clothes, dwelling, begging of alms and religious practices of monks 
down to minutest details. Even for the lay-men and lay-women the 
ascetic sects formulated such rules though these were much less 
vigorous in nature. For example, the Jainas distinguished the 
mahdvratas of the monks from the anuvratas of the laity. Similarly, 
the Sigdlovadasutta of the Dighanikdya of the Buddhists' describes 
the gihivinaya or the disciplinary rules for the Buddhist laity. In the 
description of the duties of the house-holders the Sramanic sects 
laid comparatively greater emphasis on social obligations. 

The Brahmanas regarded the Vedas as their sacred code and per- 
mitted one to become a Sannyasi only after he has passed through 
the other three preceding stages or asramas which provided him the 
opportunity to clear off all his obligation to the society. Also 
according to this theory only a </v(/a could become a parivrdjaka. 
The Sramanas on the other hand generally did not give much 

•Kane, P. V., HD, If, P£. 2, pp. 942-^6. 

Hbid. 
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consideration to age or caste. The Buddha maintained that just as 
after merging in the ocean the rivers lose their identity, in the 
same way a man, be he a Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra, 
who has sought refuge with his Order, forsakes his former name, 
gotra or jatiw^ The mendicants usually lived in forests and main- 
tained the least possible contact with society, going to the villages 
and towns only for begging alms or when invited by the people. 
They wandered from one place to another. When once the Buddha 
remained at the same place during all the three seasons it caused 
a soeial resentment and denunciation. However during rainy season 
the mendicants lived at one place. It was called the Varshdvasa. 
Varshdvdsa (rain-retreat period) and pravdrand (a notice of the 
end of Varshavasa) had become established customs. According to 
the Mahdvagga the followers of each ascetic sect assembled together 
on the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth day of the fortnight and 
indulged themselves in religious diseourses to which the lay devotees 
eame to listen.^ The ceremony was called Uposatha (Upavastha) 
and had a significant place even in the Brahmanical ritual. On the 
suggestion of Bimbisara it was introduced in the Buddhist Sangha. 

The ascetic sects usually had the same basic outlook towards 
non-injury, non-worldliness, etc. but differed from each other in 
respect of their clothes, food, alms-bowl and detailed rules of 
monastic life. They wore various types of clothes while there were 
some who renounced all clothes and preferred to live nude. The 
Buddhists were granted the use of three clothes. Mahavira had re- 
nounced all clothes for himself but permitted his followers to wear 
one single robe owing to which they were called ‘ekasatakas’ by 
Gosala. With regard to alms-bowl the Buddha permitted to use 
those made of iron or clay. On the other hand, the Ajivikas con- 
demned the use of an alras-bowl and received their alms in hands. 
Rules regarding the nature of the acceptable food, too, varied from 
sect to sect. The Brahmana ascetics did not accept sweets and could 
take only those parts of plants which became detached sponta- 
neously. The Ajivikas could accept cold water, unboiled seeds and 
specially prepared food but the Jainas forbade all the three, A Bud- 
dhist monk, however, could take anything received in alms only once 
a day and at the right time. Views differed aho v/ith regard to the 

‘Mishra, G. S. P., The Age of Vinaya, p. 27; /nfm, 
p. 41. 
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expounded his views thus: “To him who acts or causes another to 
act, mutilates or causes another to mutilate, punishes or causes 
another to punish, causes grief or torment, trembles or causes 
another to tremble, kills other creatures, takes what is not given, 
breaks into houses, commits dacoity or robbery or tells lies, to him 
thus acting, there is no guilt ... no increase of guilt would ensue . .. 
In giving alms, in offering sacrifices, in self-mastery, in control of 
senses, and in speaking truth, there is neither merit nor increase 
of merit,”* Thus Purana appears to have been an amoralist 
believing that a person neither earns merit by pious acts such as 
gifts, sacrifices, or by abstinence from evil acts, and nor demerit 
by killing, stealing, adultery or speaking falsehood. It may mean 
just akiriya (‘one never really acts’) or that the body enjoys or 
suffers according to its deeds but not the soul; one might do what- 
ever one pleases without becoming sinful or virtuous.^ The Jaina 
Sutras also attribute no-action theory to Purana. However, according 
to Aiyaswami Sastri, this probably does not represent the correct 
view of Kassapa, for no system of thought in India, except the 
materialistic Charvaka, is known to deny any merit or demerit to 
actions.^ According to Barua, Purana was an advocate of the theory 
that the soul was passive (nishkriya), no action could affect it, and 
it was beyond good and bad'*. That is why Silahka, a Jaina com- 
mentator, identifies the doctrine of Akarakavada with the Sankhya 
view.^ But as pointed out by N. Dutt neither Sankhya and nor 
Vedanta teaches non-existence of karmaic effects. It is the body or 
Prakrti which functions and reaps the fruits of its deeds in this life 
and in future existences. Further neither of these two schools denies 
Samsaravada; hence they could not have fully supported Purana 
Kassapa’s view.® 

Purana Kassapa was a supporter of ahetuvada (no-cause theory) 
also. In the Samyutta NikaycP the Buddha states that no hetu{cm&G) 
and no pachchaya (condition) are accepted by Purana Kassapa for 

'Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha (Sacred Books of the Buddhists), I, 
p. 69 f. 

^Pande, Origins, p, 347. 

^The Cultural Heritage of India {CHI), I, p. 390. 

^Barua, B. M., A History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy, 1921, p. 279. 

^Ibid. 

®Dutt, N., Early Monastic Buddhism, p. 28 f. 

■’em, I, p. 391. 
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one’s becoming cither defiled or purified. Abhaya also reports that 
Kassapa accepts no cause for hana (knowledge) and dassana 
(insight).* Hence Barua believes that Parana was a supporter of 
odhichchasannippada (fortuitous origin) or ahetuvdda referred to in 
the Bralnnajalasutta? 

In the Ahguttara Nikdya, two Lokfiyatika Brahmanas state to 
the Buddha that Purana Kassapa claimed to be always in possession 
of hanadassana (introspective knowledge), while walking or staying 
etc., and that he perceives the finite world through infinite know- 
ledge {anantena hanena antavantam lokam jdnam), while they attri- 
bute to the Jainas the theory of perceiving the finite world through 
finite knowledge.^ Elsewhere the Buddha describes Kassapa, as 
possessing the power of telling that a particular dead person was 
reborn at a certain place.'* 

Pakudha Kachchdyana 

According to the Buddhist texts, Pakudha Kachchayana (Prakruddha 
Katyayana) was one of the six heretic teachers (titthiyas). He was 
also a leader of some religious body. Buddhaghosa informs us that 
Pakudha was his personal name and Kachchayana his family 
{gotra) name. The term 'pakudha' has been traditionally interpreted 
as prakruddha or kakudha which means the same thing. Assuming 
Kakuda to be the original and correct form meaning ‘a man having 
a hump on his back’, Barua connects Pakudha Katyayana with 
KabandhI Katyayana, one of the pupils of Pippalada of the Prasna 
Upanishad.^ But KabandhI Katyayana is described as a Brahma- 
nistha in the Upanishad. Buddhaghosa records that Kachchayana 
never touched cold water. He never even crossed the river or a 
marshy pathway, lest his vow should be transgressed.^ 

'Ibid. 

^Ibid. Contra G. C. Pande {Origins, p. 348) who remarks, “the assumption 
of Dr. Barua about Adhiccasamuppada is false, since the Sahkhya thinkers 
were not disbelievers in causality. Events may “have nothing to do with ‘soul’ 
and yet may not be fortuitous in origin.” 

^CHI, I. p. 391. 

*Ibid. Ananda, the disciple of the Buddha, wrongly ascribes to Purapa 
Kassapa Makkhali Gosala’s doctrine of six classes of human beings probably 
because Gosala also had the title Purana {CHI, I, p. 391, n. 12). 

’Barua, op. cit., p. 227. 

‘Quoted in CHI, 1, p. 392. 
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The philosophical ideas of PakudhaKachchayana are knoT^n from 
Samannaphalasiitta and the Sutrakrtdnga. The Samamaphalasiitta 
represents him as a pluralist and a semi-materialist. He believed 
that a being is composed of seven elements (Kayd) existing immut- 
ably in emptiness {yivara) — earth, water, air, fire, pleasure (siikha), 
pain {dukkhd) and soul {jiva). These seven elements are neither 
created nor moulded. They are barren and fixed as a rock and do 
not produce anything and do not interact on one another. They 
neither move nor change nor hinder one another so as to cause 
pain or pleasure or indifierence. Hence, there is no killer nor insti- 
gator of killing, no hearer nor preacher, no learner nor teacher. If 
a sword passes through the body of a being, it does not destroy it; 
it only slips through the interxml between the elements forming the 
body.^ According to G. C. Pande the concept of vivara was used to 
explain apparent motion, but it was not regarded as a substance: it 
was understood as mere ‘non-resistance’ hypostatized.- 

The Sutrakrtdnga, on the other hand, presents Atmashashthavdda 
(which resembles the doctrines of Pakudha) as a system of sLx cate- 
gories omitting pleasure and pain and adding ether or space {dkdsa) 
in their place.^ The Buddha criticised the doctrine of Pakudha as a 
kind of Eternalism (Sassatavada) and Annihilationism (Uchchheda- 
vada).*^ As pointed out by H. Ui if this Sassatavada (Eternalism) is 
developed, ‘the resultant must be the atomic theory'’. Hence it is 
likely that this Sassatavada is the same as Anuvada (atom-theoiy).' 
According to Barua also Pakudha was Empedocles of India for, 
according to both, the four elements are root-things and the form- 
ative principle is two-fold: ‘love’ and ‘hatred’ for Empedocles, and 
‘pleasure’ and ‘pain’ for Katj'ayana.^ 

Sanjaya Belatthiputta 

Sanjaya, son of Belatthi or Valrati, was another religious leader of 
<9ie sixth century b.c. He was probably an elder contemporary' of 
the Buddha. He is said to have presided over a band of 250 disci- 
ples. He is probably identical with Parivrajaka Sanjaya, teacher of 

‘Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, p. 74. 

-Pande, Origins, p. 348, 

Hbid. 

<Dutt, op. at., p. 35. 

’Quoted in CHI, I, p. 392. 

‘Bania, op. cit., pp. 283-84. 
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Kesakambalin because he put on a blanket of human hair. In the 
Mahavagga the Buddha forbids his own disciples to wear kesakam- 
bala because it was a garment worn by the heretics. 

Ajita believed that a human being is made of four elements 
{chatummahabhutiko ayam puriso). When he dies, the earthy in him 
relapses to earth, the fluid to water, the heat to fire, the windy to 
air, and his faculties (indriyani, that is the five senses and the mind) 
into space (dkdsa). Ajita denied the existence of after-life. It is the 
fools who speak of the existence (of the soul, etc.). A person’s earthly 
existence ends on the funeral pyre. When the body dies, both the 
foolish and the wise perish alike. Nothing survives after death 
{bhasmibhutasya punaragamana kutah).^ 

The ethical and religious teaehings of Ajita were a corollary to his 
radical materialism. He believed that there is no merit in sacrifice 
or offering. No fruit results from good and evil deeds. No benefit 
results from the service rendered to mother and father. There is no 
demerit if one commits evil deeds. He believed that no one has 
reached perfection by following the right path, and there is none 
who, as a result of knowledge, has experienced this world as well 
as the next.2 

This doctrine of Ajita is clearly related with Barhaspatya school 
of thought, founded by Brhaspati. The Barhaspatya school is also 
called ‘Charvaka’ in the Sarva-darsana-sangraha of Madhava and 
‘Lokayata’ in the Shaddarsana-samuchchaya of Haribhadra. Whether 
‘Charvaka’ was a personal name or epithet, it is difficult to say. It 
is certain however that the doctrines of this school were a complete 
denunciation of the Vedas, their authors and the religion they teach. 
Thus it is said that the Vedas are the work of men-cheats, hypo- 
crites and flesh-eaters and that their language is utter gibberish. 
Reference is also made to certain unclean customs connected with 
the hose-sacrifice.^ 

The Charvakas sought to propagate that one should seek his own 
happiness by whatever means he can in this life. The performance 
of acts that are supposed to bring fruits in the next life is an exercise 
in futility. As everything ends with death, there is no point in per- 
forming sacrifices and other supposedly moral acts. This doctrine 
was vehemently criticised by the Buddha as uchchhedavada or 

^CHI, I, p. 398; Dutt, op. cit., p. 34. 

Ubid. 

Hbid. 
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annihilationism. that is thcUoctrinc that a being disappears for ever 
after death with the dissolution of his body. A somewhat similar 
account of the ndstikas or Charvakas is given in the Sntrakftdnga 
in which is stated that the five gross elements produce Atman. On 
the dissolution of the elements, however, the living beings ceases to 
exist. . . ‘there is neither virtue nor vice, there is no world beyond’.' 

Dhlshana, to whom is attributed this type of doctrine in the 
Padma Purdno, asserts that there is no God. The variegated world 
exists by itself. However, like Ajita he admitted only four elements 
and not the fifth, akasa.* 

The Lokayata or Lokayatika was not unknown to the Buddhist 
authors also. The following conversation between a Lokayatika 
Brahmana and tlic Buddha has been recorded in the Samyutta 
Nikdyn 

The Brrdimana: Docs everything exist {sahham atthi)l 

The Buddha: To say that everything exists is the first 

view of the worldling {lokdyatam). 

The Brfdnnana: Does not everything exist {sabbam 

no' It hi)'} 

The Buddha: To say so is the second view of the 

worldling. 

The Brrdimana: Is everything one and identical {sabbam 

ckalfam)! 

The Buddha: To say so is the third view of the world- 

ling. 

The Brahmana: Is everything separate {sabbam puthuttam)1 

The Buddha: To say so is the fourth view of the world- 

ling. 

Therefore the Buddha preached the doctrine of Pratliyasamutpdda 
(i.c. the law of causation) avoiding the above extremes. 

It is to be noted here that Ajita had postulated no solution for 
the phenomenon of knowledge. The Charvakas, however, attempted 
to solve it in this way: when the four elements constitute the body, 
the spirit (chaitanya) comes into existence automatically as liquor 
is produced by fermentation of rice and molasses. 

The Charvakas, therefore, believed that perception is the only 
source of knowledge. That which cannot be perceived by the senses, 

‘Dutt, op. oil., p. 34. 

ybid. 

Ubid. 
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does not exist. But this is too gross a proposition to stand scrutiny. 
As pointed out by the critics of this philosophy, when a Charvaka 
goes out of his home on any occasion, his wife does not see him 
for a time. Does it mean that she becomes a widow during this 
period? 

Payasi-Paesi was probably another materialist thinker of the 
age of the Buddha, though his chronological position is somewhat 
doubtful.* He also disbelieved in soul and agreed with Ajita in 
denying that anything real could correspond to ‘the current 
transcendental ideas’. ^ 

Makkhali Gosala: The Ajivika Sect 

Of the five prominent non-Buddhist non-Jaina heretical sects that 
arose in or before the sixth century b.c. one alone, the Ajivika,^ 
enjoyed a long history of about two thousand years before it 
became extinct. It was probably founded by Nanda Vachchha 
and headed by Kisa Samkichcha after him. It acquired strength 
under Makkhali Gosala who was a contemporary of the Buddha 
and Mahavira. The cult spread at one time from Avanti to Ahga. 
Though both Jainism and Buddhism denounced Gosala and his 
teachings, they quietly absorbed some of the tenets and practices 
of his school. The Samannaphalasutta of the Digha Nikaya men- 
tions Makkhali Gosala as one of the six teachers each of whom 
was the leader of an order {gandchdriyo), the founder of a sect 
(titthakdro), revered as a saint {sddhii sammatd), and a homeless 
wanderer of long standing (chira pabbajito). 

Gosala is said to have been born somewhere near Sravastl. He 
left home for some unknown reason and became a homeless 
wanderer. His career as a wanderer covered about 24 years. He 
spent the first six'* of these with Mahavira at Paniyabhumi. At that 
time he was a follower of Parsvanatha. He parted company with 
Mahavira on account of doctrinal differences and went to Sravastl 

•Pande, Origins, p. 351. 

mid. 

^The word is spelt as ‘Ajivaka’ also. Cf. the term Samayagajiva of the 
Buddhists. For the etymology of the term cf. A. L. Basham, History and Doc- 
trines of the Ajivakas, pp. 103-3. He has discussed the views of Lassen, Bumo 
and of Hoemle also. Also see Barua, Ajivakas, p. 11. 

^According to the Bhagavati Sutra six years, but according the Kalpa Sutra 
only one year. See, Barua, Ajivakas, p. 7. 
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where he attained Jinahood and became the leader of the Ajivika 
sect. He is said to have expired sixteen years before Mahfivlra. In 
the Bhagarait Suirn. lie is stated to have been a disciple of 
Mahavira at Nfilanda, but it is highly unlikely. 

The name of this teacher is variously spelt; Makkhali Gosfda in 
Prdi, Mahkhaliputta Gosfda in Ardha Magadhi, Markali in Tamil 
and Maskarin in Sanskrit. The Chinese tradition records his name 
as Maskari Gosfdiputra and explains that Maskari is his gotra 
name and Gosali is liis mothcr’.s name. According to Panini' 
maskarin was a wanderer who carried a maskara (bamboo stall) 
about him. Many other fanciful derivations of the name arc 
suggested in ancient literature.^ 

Hocrnle remarks that the name ‘Ajivikas’ was given to the 
followers of this sect by their opponents. By his conduct Gosfda 
laid himself open to the charge that he practised religious mendi- 
cancy not as a means of gaining salvation (inokslia), but as a means 
of gaining livelihood. The Buddha is said to have denounced Gosfila 
as one of those who lived in inconsistency (ahrafnnac/iarydrdsa) and 
as a bad man {mogha purisha). Rhys Davids opines that Ajivikas 
were those who claimed to be strict in earning their means of liveli- 
hood. According to Charpenticr Gosfda’s father Makkhali was a 
mendicant bearing a picture board with the representation of Siva. 
It is likely that the Ajivikas earned their bread by showing pictures 
and not by mere begging. That astrology was almost a profession 
with the Ajivikas is proved by an old tradition preserved in a 
Jataka and the Divydnaddna. This tradition agrees also with their 
belief in fatalism. 

No trace of Ajivika texts has been preserved, but scattered quota- 
tions from them arc found in the Buddhist and Jaina literatures. 
From the tradition preserved in the Bhagavati Sutra, it may be 
presumed that the scriptures of the Ajivikas consisted of ten Puvvas 
(eight Mahanimittas and two Maggas) like the fourteen Purvas of 
the Jainas.^ The dialect adopted as the literary medium for their 
scriptures was closely allied to Ardha-Magadhi. The South Indian 
tradition mentions as their scripture a text called the Navakadir 
(Nine Rays; a collection of nine works?) which most likely embo- 
died the teaching of Maskarin. This was probably a Tamil version 

•VI. 1.154. 

’Cf. CHI, I, p. 393 f. 

’Barua, op. cit., pp. 43, 47-51. 
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of an original Prakrit work. An idea of the Ajivika philosophy 
may be formed with the help of the scattered references found in 
these and other texts, ^ 

The Bhagavatt Sutra gives the following account of the philosophy 
of Gosala. Once an experiment was made by Gosala together with 
Mahavrra with a sesamum plant which being uprooted and 
destroyed reappeared in due time. From this Gosala concluded 
that beings were subject to re-animation parihanti) 

and not death and destruction. He added to it the doctrine that all 
beings were subject to a fixed series of existence from the lowliest 
to the highest and this series was unchangeable {niyati sangatihhaya) 
and every existence had its own unalterable characteristic as heat 
is of fire or coldness of ice. According to the Samamaphalasutta 
all beings and souls are without force, power, and energy of their 
own. They get transformed by their fate {niyati), by the necessary 
conditions of the class to which they belong (saiigati), and by their 
individual nature {bhdva-parinata). They experience pleasure and 
pain according to their position in one or other of the six classes of 
existences. All those who reach the final beatitude will have to 
pass through 84,00,000 great Kalpas, and then seven births as a 
deity, seven as a bulky (insensible) being, seven as a sensible being, 
and seven with changes of body through re-animation.^ 

Makkhali Gosala denied the effect of deeds {karman) and energy 
{vlrya). He upheld fatalism of extreme type. He maintained that 
human effort is useless (n'atthi purisakdre), that a being is totally 
helpless; he can neither help himself nor others and nor he can attain 
perfection (yimutti) by his efforts. He must transmigrate from one 
existence to another, and it is only after repeated existences that he 
attains emancipation {suddhi). The consecutive existences of a being 
including the periods and types of existences are unalterably fixed 
{T}iyata). The several existences of a being may be compared to a 
ball of yarn uncoiling itself, the ultimate end of the yarn being 
suddhi or vimutti or the end of existences of a being^. That is why 
Ajatasatru is said to have characterized this philosophy as 
Samsdravisuddhi, which according to G. C. Pande is very just 


'For Ajivika doctrines see Hoernie in ERE, I; Barua, Prc-Diiddhlst Philo- 
sophy of India, Ch. XXI. 

^CHI, I, p. 395 f. 

*Dutt, N., Early Monastic Buddhism, p. 29. 
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characterization J 

According to the Ajivikas there are eight kinds of results deter- 
minable at the stage of embryo: acquisition, loss, obstruction by 
impediments, migration to other place, suffering misery, enjoying 
pleasure, losing what is obtained, and birth and death. The 
Bhagavati Siitra mentions only six of them omitting the third and 
the fourth. 

From the Tamil texts, we learn that the Ajivikas believed in 
five kinds of atoms: earth, water, fire, air, and life. Of these only 
life is endowed with knowledge, others are not. They are beginning- 
less, eternal, and indivisible. They can severally assemble together 
and assume varied forms, such as mountain, bamboo, diamond, 
etc. Only a man of divine vision can perceive single atoms. The 
life-atom, which is imperceptible, becomes embodied through its 
own karman; when it enters into a body, it takes all the qualities of 
the body as its own.^ 

According to the Manunekhalai (4th cent. A.D.), the Ajivikas 
believed that there are six classes of beings — black, blue-black, 
green, red, yellow, and white. The final stage is Release {yidu), 
which is extremely white.^ Buddhaghosha has made an attempt to 
explain in detail the various stages of existence envisaged in 
Gosala’s doctrines.'* In the Jaina literature also the various states 
of existence distinguished by colour as black, dark, blue, green, red, 
golden and white have been dealt with in connection with the 
doctrines of the Ajivikas. The distinctions made by colour, though 
not intelligible now, must have been a prominent feature of the 
philosophy of this sect.® 

There are two kinds of released persons, sambodhaka a.nd mandala. 

- The former always remain in the highest stage of life, while the 
latter come down on the earth to impart sacred knowledge to the 
world. In case all jivas attain moksha, the spring of sarhsara will 
dry up, so the Ajivikas propounded the theory of mandala-moksha 
according to which jivas that have attained moksha may come to 
samsara in order to keep the latter moving.® 

‘Pande, G. C., Origins, p. 342 f. 

^Cm, I, p. 396. 

Ubid. 

*Sumangalavilasim, pp. 161-4. 

’Dutt, op. cit., p. 30. 

‘C£r/, I, pp. 396-97. 
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In the Jaina Bhagavati Sutra reference is made to the fact that 
the Ajivikas had shifted their centre of activities to the Pundra 
country at the foot of the Vindhya mountains, and that in their 
pantheon were included many Vedic and non-Vedic gods. The wor- 
shippers of two of these, Punnabhadda (Purnabhadra) and Mani- 
bhadda (Manibhadra), are referred to also in the Buddhist Niddesa, 
though as distinct from the Ajivikas, Manibhadda and Punnabhadda 
have been regarded as Yakshas by modern writers, but there is no 
doubt that the Niddesa distinguished them from the latter class of 
supernatural beings. The Pawa)'a inscription (1st cen. b.c.) on the 
pedestal of a statue, shows that a class of Manibhadra-bhaktas 
existed at one time and that Manibhadra was given the usual 
honorific title of Bhagavatd 

It is generally believed that the Ajivikas adhered to a severe form 
of asceticism. Gosala’s reputation for asceticism is shown by several 
Jataka stories and the Samyutta NikdycB and other texts. During 
initiation they remained nude and pulled out their hair (though they 
were not always tonsured).^ The early Buddhist texts at several 
places refer to the fact that the Ajivika monks lived naked,'^ They 
had lay devotees as well. The Nilakesl, a Tamil Jaina text, states 
that Gosala exhorted his disciples to abide by strict moral observ- 
ances, and that they observed silas though they denied their efficacy. 
According to another South Indian text the Ajivikas worshipped 
the asoka tree as god, denied the authority of the Vedas, practised 
severe asceticism, kept their body dirty (for want of daily bathing), 
gave up household life, covered their nakedness with mat-clothing, 
and carried in their hand a bunch ofpeacock feathers.^The Bhagavati 
Sutra says that they abstained from eating five kinds of fruits and 
also from eating roots, etc.^ The Sthanahga Sutra also describes the 
various kinds of austerities practised by the Ajivikas. People of all 
castes and also women were allowed to enter the Ajivika order. The 
Samamaphalasutta, however, states that in the opinion of Gosala 
no spiritual development can take place by moral observances. It is 
rather difficult to make out why the Ajivikas should enjoin the 

’Cf. Bhattacharya, H. D., in The Age of Imperial Unity, p, 463 f. 

’Chakraborti, H., Asceticism in Ancient India, pp, 452, 455. 

Hbid., pp. 453-4. 

■‘Mishra, G. S. P., The Age of Vinaya, p. 52 f. 

^CHI, I, p. 394 f. 

‘Ibid., p. 395. 
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moral observances and in the same breath deny their efficacy. 
According to N. A. Sastri it is likely that following the time honour- 
ed fashion Gosala approved the pursuance ofthe moral and religious 
observances, even though in his opinion they were ineffective in 
doing any good.' 

It is not unlikely that the term *niyatV was introduced into Indian 
thought by the Ajivikas. Manu and the compiler of the Hitopadesa 
tried to disabuse the minds of the people of this faith in fatalism, 
though Bhartrhari praised it in his Nitisataka. 

The Ajivikas, it seems, attained great popularity in the Maurya 
age. Asoka dedicated two cave dwellings to the sect. There is a 
tradition that king Bindusara consulted Pihgalavatsa (Janasana in 
Pali chronicles), an Ajivika monk, for finding out which of his two 
sons, Asoka and Vitasoka, would succeed him to the throne. Asoka’s 
mother was very likely a follower of the Ajivikas. Asoka’s grandson 
Dasaratha also dedicated a few caves to the Ajivika monks. 
Chanakya is said to have escaped from the hands of the last Nanda 
in the guise of a naked Ajivika monk. The sect is referred to by 
Patanjali (c. 150 b.c.) and in the Milindapahha (c. first century 
A.D.). It continued to exist in the Middle Country till the fifth 
century a.d. There are references to the sect in Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsarhhita and Bana’s Harshacharita, In the former, it is men- 
tioned under the name of Ekadandin (one-staff man), while in the 
latter, under the name of Maskarin. In the Mahdvamsa (X.102) it 
is mentioned as one of the flourishing religions in Ceylon during the 
reign of King Pandukabhaya (377-307 b.c.). It must have continued 
to exist in South India till as late as the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century a.d. The Jaina works of South India prove beyond doubt 
that the Ajivikas were well-known to the Jaina authors of the late 
Chalukya, Yadava and Pallava periods as a sect of the Buddhists.^ 
Some Pallava inscriptions refer to the Ajivika-tax, which according 
to some was levied from the Ajivikas while others feel that it was 
levied from others to feed the Ajivika monks. The Silapaddikaram 
refers to the existence of the Ajivikas at Madura. However their 
extreme asceticism, love of solitude,^ disdain of comfort and love of 
austerities of all kinds repelled from them all but an infinitesimal 
minority. Their fatalistic creed that things gain perfection even 

nbid. 

*Cf. Basham, op. cit. 

’ ^Siitrakrtdnga, II. 6. 
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through non-performance of actions, and that ‘there is a process of 
natural and spiritual evolution through ceaseless rounds of births 
and deaths’, was an anathema to the Kriyavadins who believed 
that moral action was an indispensable condition of individual and 
social perfection. The orthodox Hindus showed the same disfavour 
towards the Buddhists as towards the Ajivikas. According to 
Kautilya neither class was to be entertained at srddhas and sacri- 
fices. The Vayu Parana describes the Ajivikas as unrighteous people 
and as confuser of varna and asrama. It describes them as a sort of 
secret society using wine and meat in their religious ceremony. 

Brdhmanas and Brahmanical Religion in the Age of the Buddha 
By the age of the Buddha apart from the Purohita or Rtvika 
Brahmanas, who formed the class of professional priests, there had 
emerged other classes of Brahmanas also. Firstly there were those 
Brahmana householders who enjoj'ed the revenues of villages given 
to them by kings. These Brahmanas were very rich and are des- 
cribed as Mahasala. They occasionally celebrated costly sacrifices 
and usually ran academies where students from neighbouring areas 
came for learning the Vedic lore. They are criticised by the Buddha 
as being mere reciters of the Vedic hymns and for teaching the 
ways and means for attaining Brahmaloka which nobody has seen. 

Then there were Brahmana Paribbajakas (Parivrajakas) who 
according to the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad took pravrajyd with the 
object of attaining Him. But in the Upanishads the line of demar- 
cation between the Parivrajakas and the Sannyasins is not well- 
defined. In the Pali works Parivrajakas are described as wanderers. 
Probably Jatilas, mentioned in the Buddhist texts, were a category 
of the Parivrajakas. The Vinaya presents the Jatilas as an impor- 
tant sect with whom the Buddha had very good relations. They 
lived in large groups, had group-leaders, engaged themselves in 
austerities and performed sacrifices. They were called Aggika 
Jatilika. According to G. C. Pande they were colonies of Vana- 
prasthas. Probably they alone represented the orthodox priestly 
section of the ascetics and were not small in number. As their 
name suggests, they kept long hairs on their head. Megasthenes, 
who divided the philosophers of the Maurya period into Brach- 
manes (Brahmanas) and Sannanes (Sramanas), speaks of a 
Sramana class called ‘hylobei’. They lived in the woods, where 
they subsisted on leaves of trees and wild-fruits and wore garments 
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made from the bark of trees. They abstained from sexual inter- 
course and wine.* They are generally identified with the Jatilas. 
They were grouped by Mcgasthencs with the Srainanas probably 
because of their austerities. The Mahdvagga speaks of Uruvela near 
Gaya as a great Jatila settlement. Uruvclakassapa, Nadikassapa, 
and Gayakassapa, the three Jatila teachers, were followed by a large 
number of disciples. The Jatilas were taken by the people in great 
reverence and on the occasion of their religious sacrifices people 
used to come with articles of food, etc. 

The Jatilas are expressly called Karmavadins and Kriyavadins 
and, on that ground, were granted an exception from parivdsa 
training that the followers of other sects desiring admission to the 
Buddhist sahgha had to undergo. According to G. S. P. Mishra^, 
however, it was a posthumous ruling occasioned on account of 
great Jatila influence in the Buddhist sangha. Obviously, the 
conversion of these Jatila teachers was a great achievement of the 
Buddha. According to the Chidlavagga the whole activity of the First 
Buddhist Council was controlled by Mahakassapa, the former 
Jatila leader. The reference to the ayyagara of Uruvelakassapa 
shows that he was permanently settled at the place. The Pachittiya 
contains an explicit mention of a permanent settlement of a Jatila 
named Ambatittha at Bhaddavattika. Probably Isipattana (Rshi- 
pattana) acquired this name because it had several such 
settlements.^ 

The system of hermit life was quite old in the Brahmana society. 
In the Aranyaka literature of the pre-Buddhist period we find 
references to a class of Brahmanas (and others also) who retired to 
forest and were known as Vanaprasthas. They studied the Vedic 
texts and performed sacrifices (actually, or by means of meditation). 
There is, however, no indication that they performed tapas also. 
Actually the victory of mendicancy over forest-dwelling was won 
quite late in the Brahmanical society. In the Mahabhdrata we find 
that forest colonies preponderate over the Parivrajakas.'* According 
to Sankaracharya the hermits dwelling in the forests were distin- 
guished by the practice of tapas or physical austerities, whereas the 

•McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
pp. 101-102. 

’Mishra, op. cit., p. 47. 

^Ibid., Ch. on Monasticism. 

^Pande, op. cit., p. 329. 
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wandering mendicants were characterised by the practice of self- 
control, etc. According to G. C. Pandc, however, the difference 
which prevailed between the two in earlier times consisted in the 
fact that the hermits continued to perform Vedic ritual while the 
mendicants gave it up. But this difference was important only for 
the Brahmanical ascetics. Gradually in the Brfihmana society itself 
Vanaprastha asrama came to be regarded only as a preparation for 
Sannyasa, and fell into disuse. 

From the above account it is clear that by the age of the Buddha 
the Bnllimanical religion had long passed the phase when it was a 
simple religion of harmony between gods and men. Now a sharp 
contrast had developed between its pravftti margl (this-worldIy),that 
is formalistic and ritualistic, form and the new esoteric and ascetic 
direction given to it in the Upanishads. Jn the Upanishads the 
doctrine of the efficacy of the ritual is often replaced by that of 
Jndna (knowledge) and dhydna (meditation) and devotion and the 
moral rather than the ritual part of action is emphasized. In the 
Gita and some other portions of the Mahabharata ritualism emerges 
as the second best in its struggle against the ideologies of renuncia- 
tion, meditation and devotion. These changes led to the acceptance 
of Moksha as the simvmtm boniim of life and was added to the 
doctrine of Trivarga. The scheme of the Chaturvarga or 
Purushartha thus became complete, and the Vedic religion became 
truly a synthesis of pravxtti and nhptti ideals. This transformation 
found its social reflection in the formulation of the theory of the 
Four Stages of Life in the Dharmasutras (see pp. 129-32). 

Yaksha Worship and Other Popular Cults 

A man’s religious faith expresses itself in accordance with the bent 
of his mind. According to the Gita the faith of each is shaped by 
his own mental constitution (sattvdnunlpa sarvasya sraddha hhavati 
Bhdrata)} “Men of Sattvika disposition worship the Devas; those 
ofRajasika disposition worship the Yakshas and Rakshasas and 
others of Tamasika disposition worship Bhtitas and Pretas (spirits 
and ghosts). Another factor that determines the nature of religious 
faith is cultural environment of a people. In India with her bewil- 
dering cultural diversity belief in innumerable gods, semi-gods, 
spirits and demons peopling the air everywhere has always been 

^Gita, XVII.3 

Hbid., XVIT.4. 
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and still is a cliaractcrstic feature of popular religion.* As remarked 
by Wheeler, in India “the crudest animism and demonism still 
underlie the semi-philosophical and ethical concepts of the educat- 
ed few . . . the symbols of the higher thought arc the awesome 
physical realities of the peasantry”.^ In the age of the Buddha, as in 
any other age of Indian history, probably each clan or family was 
supposed to be guided and protected by some special god who 
was worshipped by its members.^ Trees were generally regarded as 
abodes of spirits and gods. Sometimes a tree itself was identified 
with the god and worshipped. The Vinaya records a story of a tree- 
god iridckhadevatd) who requested a monk, who was felling its 
abode, the tree, not to do that.'* The Maliclvagga refers to a tree- 
god living on a Kakudha tree. These gods and semi-gods were be- 
lieved to be benevolent by nature. They tried to keep people on 
the right track if they cherished some undesirable notions.^ 

Often connected with trees were the Yakkhas and Yakkhls (or 
YakkhinTs) whose worship was widely prevalent. The term Yakkha 
was almost a popular synonym for Devata.^ According to Coomara- 
swamy Yaksha worship represented, at the popular level, a 
continuation of pre-Aryan religion."^ The Yakshas granted worldly 
desires, progeny and wealth.® Usually they are said to have the 
character of local deities or patron saints, but sometimes they are 
described as malevolent. They even took possession of men’s 
persons inducing in them sympotms of frenzy.** They usually lived 
on trees, in buildings and forests or at the cross roads. 

The Yakkhls or Yakkhinls (Yakshinis) sometimes appear to tempt 
men and resemble the Apsaras (acJicbhara). Apsaras were female 
spirits considered to be of a great beauty and physical charm. Betas 
(pretas) and petanis (pretanis) were probably spirits of dead persons 
haunting the air and the dreadful objects in the world. Sometimes 
they are said to have lived on the trees. The Cfiullavagga speaks of 


‘Pande, G. C., Origins, p. 318. 

^Wheeler, M., The Indus Civilization, p. 83. 
’Mishra, G. S. P., The Age of Vinaya, p. 43. 
*Ibid., p. 44. 

Hbid. 

‘Coomaraswamy, A. K., Yaksas, I, p. 36. 
’’Ibid. 

Hbid. 

Ubid., pp. 21-2. 
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the Great Ocean (inahasamuddo) being the abode of timis, timingalas, 
astiras, nagas, and gandhabbas and distinctly says that the asuras 
sport there. These beings are said to be of tremendous size amount- 
ing even to five yojanas.* The pisdchas were believed to be dreadful 
in form and figure and malevolent in nature. The Mahavagga lays 
down that if at a certain place of rain-retreat the monk is troubled 
by the pisachas, he could leave the place without any fear of a break 
in Varshavasa. The gandhabbas (gandliarvas) were however spirits 
seeking the opportunity of rebirth. 

Besides the deities mentioned above the people worshipped vari- 
ous animals such as elephants, horses, cows, dogs and crows.^ The 
Gita also refers to popular worship of the manes, spirits (bhiitas), 
etc. and a large number of celestial, tree and animal gods.^ “A vague 
and variable polytheism which merged imperceptibly into poly- 
demonism constituted popular theology.”'* 

Apart from these lowly gods and demons there were gods 
belonging to a higher rung of the ladder. The hierarchy of these 
gods given in the Vinaya is as follows: bhummd deva, chatum- 
maharajikd deva, tavatimsa deva, yamd deva, tusita deva, nimmanarati 
deva, paranmittavasavatti deva, and brahmakdyikd deva? Bhumma deva 
were the gods who inhabited the earth while the chatummaharajika 
deva presided over the four quarters. The latter attended on the 
Buddha. An illustrious light emanated from their bodies due to 
which they looked like masses of fire. Ydma deva acted in the night 
and tusita deva lived in the tusita heaven. The Mahavagga refers 
to antarahitd devata who, according to G. S. P. Mishra, appears to 
be personification of one’s intuition.® The Vinaya also presents Mara 
as a wicked god who like Kama of the Hindu pantheon leads the 
saintly people away from the right path. According to Basak"^ 
the conquest of the Buddha over Mara signifies the withdrawal 
of all desires. Mara was a personification of psycho-physical 
diflSculties and conflicts that the seeker of the Truth had to face in 


‘Mishra, op. cit. 

^Lavv, B. C. India as Described in the Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 
pp. 195, 197-8. 

^Gita, IX. 25; X, 21-38. 

■•Pande, Origins, p. 319. 

* Mishra, op. cit., p. 45. 

‘Ibid., p. 46. 

‘Basak, R. G. Lectures on Buddha and Buddhism, p. 55. 
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his way to the attainment of the cherished goal. His army Qnarasend) 
may therefore be taken to comprise various undesirable instincts, 
ideas and feelings that haunt the mind of a seeker of Truth.* 

Brahma and Sakka are two other important gods mentioned in 
the early Buddhist texts. Brahma was different from the impersonal 
Brahman of the Upanishads. He seems to be the deity in charge of 
the good interests of the human beings and other creatures for, 
when the Buddha thought not to preach the dhamma to the worldly 
people, Brahma descended on the earth from Brahmaloka to per- 
suade the Buddha to propagate the religion. 

The god Sakka is referred to as ‘Sakko devanamindo' which shows 
that he was considered the highest among the gods.^ It is interesting 
to note that the Vedic term Sakra (Pali Sakka) which was merely 
an epithet of Indra was converted into a proper name and the pro- 
per name, Tndra’ (Pali Inda) itself was reduced to an epithet.^ He 
appears like ‘a great mass of fire’ (inaha aggikkhandho) on account 
of the light that issues from his body. According to some the 
“Buddhist Sakka is a development of the Vedic god Indra with an 
emphasis on the moral side of his nature”'*. But Sakka was not a 
deity separate from Indra; he was the same. There is also nothing 
specifically ethical in the Buddhist Sakka as an advancement on 
what we find in the Vedic Indra.^ 

Because of the wide popularity of the doctrine of karman,® the 
belief in the existence of an intermediate life where the soul of the 
dead person is taken to enjoy or suffer the fruits of his deeds on 
the earth was widely prevalent and played an important role in 
popular eschatology. We meet a vivid picture of hell both in the 
Buddhist and Jaina literatures, though such a picture is lacking in 
the earlier Vedic texts. While hell was a place for punishment and 
unbearable torture, heaven was a place where the person was 
attended by all the pleasureable sensual objects. The Buddha 
narrated to his lay devotees sagga kathds (stories of heaven) to 
induce them to act righteously. 

Mahas or popular festivals were held in honour of “Indra or 

‘Mishra, op. cit., p. 46. 

^Cf. the discussion on Indra in the Ch. on Early Vedic Religion (p. 62 ff.). 

’Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, p. 338. 

^University of Ceylon Review, III, No. 1, April 1945, p. 40. 

^Mishra, op. cit., p. 48. 

®Pande, Origins, p. 321. 
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Chapter 8 


Jainism upto Mahavira 


Jaiiusm before Par.Wamltha 

In the age of Mahavira Jainism was known as Niganiha Dhamma 
(Nirgranthisni). It was called as such because it laid great stress on 
non-possession and on renunciation of the house (dgdra or grba) 
which was considered a knot (granihn). It was also known by the 
general name ^ramana dharma (Sramanism), a term which was 
applied to all non-UrfUimanical seels. It believed that the conquest 
of the evil tendencies of attachment and hatred was the real end. As 
the promulgators of this ideal were regarded ns Jinas (victor.s), 
their followers were given the name Jaina and their religion came 
to be known as Jainism. 

The Jainas claim a great antiquity for their religion.' They believe 
that Mahavira, the contemporary of the Buddha, was their twenty- 
fourth Tirthahkara (the founder of faith). A list of the names of 
all the Tirthankaras is given in a .subsequent section of this Chapter.^ 
The Kalpasutro of Bhadrabfdiu gives us the life-history of each 
Tirthahkara or Jina^. Rshabhadeva or Adinatha stands first in this 
list. He is mentioned even in the Vishnu and the Bhdgavata Piirdnas 
as a great saint-king belonging to a very remote past. Further, as we 
have seen in Chapter 5, in the RV itself there are found traces of 
the existence of religious thinkers known as Munis and Sramanas 
who may be regarded as the precursors of the Jaina faith. H. L. Jain 
even claims to have found a mention of Rshabhadeva in the RV 
(see p. 97). According to later tradition he was a son of Marudcvl 
and Nabhi, queen and king of Kosala. After deep and long medita- 

'Sce Jacobi, Intro, to SBE, 45; Acharya Shri Tulsi, Pre-Vedic Existence of 
Sramana Tradition, Calcutta, 1964; Jain, R. C., ‘The Pre-Aryan Shramanic 
Spiritualism’, Miini Hazarimal Smrtl Grantha, Bcawar, 1965, pp. 12-26; Mehta, 
M. L., ‘Antiquity of Jaina Culture’, Mnnishri Mishrimaiji Maharaja Abhinan- 
dana Grantha, Jodhpur, 1968, pp. 1-9. 

’See section on the Jaina divinities, p. 180. 

^SBE, XXII. 
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tion he received Kerala jhana or the highest knowledge. He is 
said to have led a community of 84,000 sramanas, 300,000 nuns and 
other lay-devotees. He renounced his kingdom in favour of his sons 
and embraced the life of an ascetic. 

According to the Jaina tradition, at the time of the Mahabharata 
war, the Order was led byNeminatha.the twenty-second Tlrthahkara 
who is said to have belonged to the same Yadava family as Krshna. 
If the Mahabharata war was fought in the 9th century B.c., a theorj’ 
to which we are inclined to subscribe*, Neminatha may also be 
assigned to that period. It imparts some strength to his historicity- 
because Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tlrthahkara is usually placed in the 
eighth centuiy’ B.C. The historicity of other Tlrthahkaras who prece- 
ded Neminatha is as yet a matter entirely of the Jaina faith. 

Parsrandtha 

Jainism gathered particular strength during the eighth centur}' b.c. 
under Parsvanatha.^ He is said to have been the son of Vama, wife 
of As^'asena, king of Banaras. He was the people’s favourite or 
‘beloved of men’ {Purisadaniya). He lived for 30 years as a house- 
holder. Then “after fasting 3i days without drinking water, he put 
on a divine robe and together with 300 men . . . entered the state of 
houselessness.” On the 84th day of his deep meditation he obtained 
Kerala jhana. Subsequent!}', he had “an e.xcellent community of 
16,000 sramanas with Aryadatta at their head”, numerous others 
with separate heads and 2,000 female disciples. Parsva died at the 
age of 100 ‘on the summit of Mount Sammeta’ (Parasnath or 
Paresanatha here, near Gomoh railway station) about 250 years 
before Mahavira’s death. This gap between him and Mahavira, 
usually regarded as true, places him in the 8th century B.c. 

The religion of Parsva was called 'chaujjama dhammd' (chatur- 
yania dharma) enjoining four vows of abstinence from violence 
{panairaya or himsa), untruth (jnusliaraya or asatya), stealing 
{adinnadana or steyd) and possession {bahiddbadana or parigrabd). 

’Cf. Go 3 ’al, S. R., ‘Mahabharata aur D^arajfia Yuddhon kl Tithiyan’, 
Purakalpa, Varanasi, 1974, IV, No. 1, pp. 5-1 S. 

^It however does not mean that the details of his life as given in the Jaina 
texts are necessarily correct. 

^See, Muni, Devendra, BhagavSna Parsva: eka Samlkshatmaka Adhyayana, 
Poona, 1969; cf. also Shastri, Permanand Jain, ‘Bhagavana Parsvanatha , 
Anekanta, XWm, No. 6, 1966, pp. 269-74. 
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According to Jaina scholars though the vow of chastity (maithuna- 
viramana or brahmacharya) is not explicitly stated, yet it is implied 
in the 4th vow of aparigraha. These four vows show that Parsva 
based his order of monks on moral principles and his first vow of 
non-violence suggests that he raised his voice of protest against ani- 
mal sacrifices of the Vedic Brahmanas. According to the Achdrdnga 
Mahavira’s parents, who were worshippers of Parsva, ‘repented, 
confessed and did penance according to their sins, and on a bed of 
Kusa grass rejected all food their bodies drying up by the last 
mortification of the flesh which ends in death.’ This shows Parsva’s 
leanings towards repentance and self-mortification. He apparently 
taught that self-control (samyama) results in the cessation of karman 
and penance leads to its annihilation. 

From the Kalpasutras we learn that Parsva had organised his 
Church by brining all his disciples under four classes (monks, 
nuns, laymen and laywomen) each headed by a Ganadhara. 
Pushpachula was the chief controller (ganinl) of the nunnery. The 
mention of nuns and laywomen suggests that he did not neglect 
women. 

The belief in the historicity of Parsva is confirmed by the Jaina 
canon which not only gives us some idea of his doctrines but pre- 
serves anecdotes about his followers. The account of KesI, one of 
his disciples, in the canonical books is quite realistic. He is said to 
have converted King Paesi to the faith of Parsva. He also held a 
disputation with Goyama (Gautama Indrabhuti), the chief disciple 
of Mahavira. Several other disciples of Parsva* are said to have 
expressed a desire to exchange the religion of the four vows of 
Parsva for the one with five vows of Mahavira. As noted above, 
even the parents of Mahavira are said to have belonged to the lay- 
following of Parsva. Moreover, Jacobi has conclusively shown that 
a Buddhist Sutra (Sdmaiinaphalasutfa) mistakenly attributes to 
Mahavira the religion of the four vows, which really belonged to 
Parsva. Such a mistake could only have occurred if Parsva actually 
had some following at that time. The conversation between Kesi 
and Goyama (Gautama) in the Uttarddhayana testifies to the 
friendly relations between the followers of Parsva and Mahavira 
and points out that, in spite of some minor differences, the two 

•According to Vyakhyaprajnapti 9.32 Gangeya, a follower of Parsva, 
accepted the panchamahavratas of Mahavira. Such other followers of Parsva 
were Arya Kalasavesiyaputta, Pedhalaputta, etc. 
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ance of ahimsd devolving from the postulations of forms of life 
such as prthvirkdyas, vdyu-kdyas, tejah-kdyas and vanaspati kdyas. 
These last elements, usually termed animistic, are the proof and 
measure of the antiquity of Jainism. Williams also believes that the 
ideals from which they evolved was particularly popular in Gujarat 
and were associated with a system of number magic in which the 
figure four was of paramount importance and the cult of sacred 
mountains, one of which, namely Girnar, was closely linked with 
Neminatha.^ 

Life of Mahdviva 

Mahavlra was born in a suburb of Vaisali, called Kundagrama, now 
known as Basukunda. His original name was Vardhamana. The 
more popular name Mahavlra is said to have been bestowed on 
him by the gods. He has also been given a number of epithets like 
Ndyaputta ‘a scion of the Naya clan’, Kdsava on account of his 
gotra, Vesdliya after his place of birth, and Vedehadinna after his 
native country. The Naya clan to which he belonged is known as 
Nata (or Rata) in Pali and Jnatr in Sanskrit. His parents were 
Siddhartha, a wealthy nobleman, and Trisala, also called Priya- 
karip! and Videhadatta, sister of Chetaka, the Lichchhavi chief. 
According to the Svetambara tradition his embryo was transferred 
from the womb of the Brahmana lady Devananda,^ wife of R.shabha, 
to that of KshattriyanI Trisala since a BrahmanI or a woman of 
any other low family was not worthy to give birth to a Tirthankara. 
As the Kalpasutra states the king of gods on learning of the descent 
of Mahavlra into the womb of Devananda reflected, “It never has 
happened, nor does it happen, nor will it happen that Arhats, 
Chakravartins, Baladevas or Vasudevas, in the past, present or 
future should be born in low families, poor families, indigent fami- 
lies, beggars’ families or Brahmanical families.”^ In the Canon 
Mahavlra himself speaks of Devananda as his mother and of the 
role of Harinegamesi in the transference of the embryo. A sculpture 


•Williams, R. ‘Before Mahavlra’, JRAS, 1966, Pt. 1-2, pp. 2-6. 

^For an interpretation of the dream of Devananda see Gupta, S. K., 
‘Devananda’s Dream: An Interpretation of its Symbolism’, Jiymsa, Jaipur, 1, 
No 3-4, pp. 128-47. 

’Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, I, p. 225. 
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from Mathura also represents this scene.* 

At tile normal age Mahavira was married to Yasoda (daughter 
of King Samaravira of Vasantapura or of King Jitasatru of Kalihga) 
who gave birth to a daughter called Anojja or Priyadarsana. She 
was married to his sister’s son Jamali, whose name is not found in 
older sources. It may have been due to the ignominous role he 
played in the first schism of the Jaina Church. 

As he did not wish to grieve his parents, Mahavira renounced 
the world only after their death and that too after taking the per- 
mission of his elder brother Nandivardhana. He was at that time 
30 years old. After entering the life of houselessness he wore clothes 
for a year and a month and then walked about naked. For more 
than 12 years he neglected his body and practised extreme self- 
mortification. The Acharanga gives us a beautiful picture of the way 
in which he performed his meditation and spent his days in austeri- 
ties, and also of the treatment he received from the unfriendly 
people of the neighbouring countries. He was born with three types 
of knowledge. During the 13th year outside the town Jrmbhika- 
grama on the bank of the river JJ^jupfilika, not far from an old 
temple, in the field of the householder Samaga, under a sala tree he 
obtained the fourth type of knowledge or Omniscience (Kevala 
jnana). 

An important event of Mahavira’s life was his meeting with 
Gosala Mahkhaliputta, the head of the Ajivika sect. According to 
the one-sided account of the BhagavatJsutra Gosala became a pupil 
of Mahavira in the second year of his monkhood and remained 
with him for six years. Then came a breach between the two on the 
point of rejuvenation {supra} and may be, also on other points. 
Gosala proclaimed himself a Jina and lived in Sravastl. The two 
met again sixteen years later and again quarrelled. Gosala died 
soon after, some 16 years before Mahavira.^ 

Whether Mahavira had been a pupil of Gosala or vice versa is a 
debatable question, but there are parallelisms between the Ajivika 
and the Jaina doctrines. According to Jacobi it is quite probable 
that some rigid Jaina rules for monks came from the code of the 


‘According to the Sveta mbaras the birth-place of Mahavira is Lachhuar or 
Lachhwad in the southern part of Monghyr Distt. The Digambaras, however, 
give this honour to Kundalapura near Nalanda. 

WU, p. 414. 
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is in 57-}-470=527 b.c.)-‘ The second date, i.e. 467 b.c. is based on 
a tradition recorded by Hemachandra (1088-1172 a.d.), who says 
that 155 years after the liberation of MahavTra Chandragupta 
Maurya became king (Sifiavirdvafic/iariia, Parisish{aparvan, Vllf. 
339). However elsewhere^ we have given reasons to believe that 
Mahavira died three years earlier than Buddha’s nirvana in 483 
B.c. His death therefore took place in 486 b.c. and birth in 558 b.c. 

Jaina Tenets: Jiva and Ajiva Tattvas 

From a study of the evolution of the Jaina Canon (m/m, Ch. 9) it is 
obvious that not much of the discourses of Mahavira has survived 
in its original form. But the remarkable conservatism of Jainism 
makes it possible that the fundamentals of the creed, as it is found 
in the present Canon, ‘arc very old indeed and essentially those of 
Mahavira.’^ Like Buddhism, original Jainism believed in dukkha- 
vada, theory of karman and samsara (transmigration). Further like 
Buddhism it rejected the authority of the Vedas and attached no 
importance to the cult of sacrifices. But here the similarities between 
the two end {infra, p. 191 f,), for the detailed teachings of Mahavira 
follow the course of pluralistic realism. His religion was primarily a 
teaching of severe discipline, founded on the philosophical basis of 
the primordial duality and opposition of jiva (spirit) and r7y7m(mattcr). 
His philosophy might be summed up in one sentence: The living and 
the non-living by coming into contact with each other, forge certain 
energies which bring about birth, death and various experiences of 
life; this process could and must be stopped, and the energies 
already forged destroyed by a course of discipline leading to salva- 
tion.'* This statement involves seven propositions: first, there is 
something called the living {Jiva); secondly, there is something 
called the non-living {ajiva); thirdly, the two come into contact 
with each other {asrava); fourthly, the contact leads to the produc- 
tion of some energies {bandba); fifthly, the process of contact could 
be stopped {samvara); sixthly, the existing energies could also be 

‘Cf. Muni Shri Nagrajji, The Contemporaneity and the Chronology of 
Mahavira and Buddha, Calcutta, 1964. 

*Cf. our Chapter on the chronology of the early Magadhan empire and the 
dates of the Buddha and Mahavira in the Magadha Sdmrdjya ka Udaya, ed. by 
Goyal and Gupta, p. 148 ff. 

^Cf. Jain, J. L., Outlines of Jainism, 1916. 

"Jain, H. L., in CHI, I, p. 403. 
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exhausted (nirjard)[ and iastly. salvation (moks/ia or miikti) could 
by achieved. These seven propositions are called the seven tattvas 
or realities by the Jainas.’ 

The first two of these seven propositions— that there is a jTva or 
soul and that there is an efiva or non-soul — exhaust between them 
all that exists in the universe. The soul or jlva by itself, is imper- 
ceptible, but its presence may be known by the presence of its 
Sitnas (qualities) in a material body. Its essential characteristic is 
consciousness, which is accompanied by sense activity, respiration, 
and a certain period of existence in a particular body. There is an 
infinite number of such souls in the universe both of immobile 
{sthavara) and mobile {trasa) kinds. They retain their individuality 
throughout and acquire the shape of the body in which they 
reside. 

Consciousness being the characteristic of a soul, knowledge is 
inherent in every living being.' but its stage of development differs. 
It may be knowledge derived through senses {mati jhana) or through 
scriptures {snita jhana), or of objects remote from one in time and 
space (avadhi jhdna), or of others' mind {manaijt paryaya jhana) or 
supreme knowledge {kcvala jhana). 

JJvas are by nature perfect, possessed of the qualities of infinite 
perception, infinite knowledge/ infinite power and infinite bliss. 
There is no God or Supreme soul over and above them. But with 
the e.xception of only a few of them they have fallen into the grip 
of matter and are being forced by it through a round of existence 
as sanisdrl or living beings.'^ The soul's subjection to pudgala or 
matter is the result of its own activities. Affected by affection, 
aversion or infatuation the soul generates a sort of magnetic energy 
and attracts to itself the infra-atomic particles of matter called karman. 
Karman, the immaterial principle of other Indian religions, is thus 

'Ibid. 

'Cf. Pande, op. cit., p. 356- 

’“That in its pure state soul possesses infinite knownledge formed one of 
the leading dogmas. The ‘pure’ knowledge {Kevalajnand) of the soul, it was 
supposed, mirrored the entire universe within itself. — In it all knowable forms 
belonging to all time become, as it were, revealed in a single Gash, which is, 
however, not to say that it was a mere momentary knowledge.” (Pande, op. cit., 
p. 356 f.). 

^Jain, K. C., ‘Soul in Jainism’, Munishrl Mishrimalji Maharaja Abhinandana 
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•Jain, J. L., /h:d. 

•C///. r. p. 405. 
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are different from righteousness and unrighteousness, for which the 
Jainas use the terms piinya and papa. 

The fourth ajiva substance is dkdsa (space). Like dharma and 
adharma it is non-material. Its nature is to provide space for the 
existence of all other entities. However, unlike the other substances, 
it is infinite. Only a part of it, called the lokdkdsa', is occupied by 
other substances. The other part, which is void, is called alokdkdsa. 
Dharma, adharma and dkdsa arc, thus, mediums or conditions of 
motion, rest and subsistence respectively and all the three are 
interpenetrating.* 

The fifth and last ajiva substance is kdia (time). It also pervades 
the whole lokdkdsa in the form of single, independent, minute 
points that never mix together to form a composite body. It brings 
about changes or modifications in all the other substances and 
affords them extension in time, which, by itself, is beginninglcss 
and endless.^ These five varieties of ajiva, together with the jiva, 
form the six substances {dravyas) that exist in the universe. 

Other Five Tattvas: Theory of Moksha 

The third tattva in the Jaina philosophy is the contact of the soul 
with matter {dsrava). The Jainas do not postulate the existence of 
a God or Supreme being creating, destroying and recreating the 
world. Jivas exist in the world from time eternal in association 
with matter. The jiva is always surrounded by a large volume of 
fine matter called karman. This invades the jiva and settles down on 
it whenever the jiva is found to be affected by the activities of the 
body, mind or speech. This contact leads to the formation of what 
is called the karmdna sarira (body of subtle karman matter), corres- 
ponding to the linga or silkshma sarira (subtle body) of the Sahkhya 
philosophy which accompanies the soul throughout life as well as 
in its migrations from one body to another.^ That the karmdna 
sarira is formed of the actual matter is proved by the fact that it 
has both weight and matter. 

Ubid. 

Ubid. 

^Ibid., p. 407; for a detailed study of the Jaina theory of karman Cf. Mittal, 
K. K., ‘The Jaina View of Karma’, Bulletin of the Institute of Post-Graduate 
{Evening) Studies, Delhi, 1965, pp. 102-6; Jain, Bhagchandra, ‘The Jaina Theory 
of Karma as Reflected in Pali Literature’, Nagpur University Journal, XVI, No. 2, 
1966, pp. 168-76. 
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B. 


kern 


■d’:a or bondage is the fourth reality in Jaina religion. The 
ina sarira binds the soul in eight different ways. One may, by 


special efforts, shorten or prolong the effects of karraas. He can 
also destroy or render ineffectual the existing bondages. This is the 
subject ot the next t\\o realities serhvera and nirjarCi. Samvara is 
the prevention of fresh inflow of the karmas by systematic control 
of mental and physical activities and nirjard is the destruction of 
existing karmas by certain austerities. Karmas might exhaust them- 
selves by fructifying and leave the soul free. But this natural pro- 
cess muNt be hastened by deliberate effort. The best way of anni- 
hilating karmas is to practise teyes. Mortifying the physical self is 
an attack on karmas. It expels themi from the soul before the time 
of their natural exhaustion. Jainism thus greatly underlines the 
value of asceticismi and extols the practice of self-torture, fasting 
and even starving oneself to death.* .A.s pointed out by Wintemitz 
there is a remarkable contradiction between this exaggerated love 
of death on the part of Jaina saints and their exaggerated fear of 
killing any living being. Perhaps here one may recognise “a distinctly 
psychopathological element in much of self-torture and self-abnega- 
tion that goes by the name of asceticism.’*- Yet it must also be 
admitted that according to the Jaina view what is outwardly death 
of a saint is really the last stage of his attainment of freedom. 

When one succeeds in destroying the existing karraas by austeri- 
ties, the soul realizes its inherent qualities of supreme knowledge 
and unlimited happiness. It attains salvation {Moksha or Miikti), 
and becomes a perfect being — sidJhc. Mcksc is the seventh taitva or 
reality. Liberated fromi the bondage of matter, the jiva ‘at once 
rises to the top of the universe, above the highest heaven, where it 
remains in inactive omniscience and bliss through all eternity* . It 


‘In certain conditions Jainism permits “voluntary religious suicide”. “Accor- 
ding to Jainism, dying is as much an art as living. A layman is e.xpected not 
only to live a disciplined life but also to die bravely a detached death. There 
are elaborate rules about voluntary death {snlUkhana), which has been practised 
not only by the Jaina monks but also by pious laymen; and we have 
innumerable inscriptions commemorating the detached deaths of pious Jainas. 
This voluntary death is to be distinguished from suicide, which Jainism looks 
upon as a cowardly sin. When faced by calamity, famine, old age, and disease, 
against which there is no remedy, a pious Jaina peacefully relinquishes bis 
body, being inspired by a higher religious ideal.” (A. N. Upadhye). 

U, p. 63. 
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recovers its pristine purity and power and exists in the state of 
SiddJmhood (perfection) “without caste, unaffected by smell, without 
the sense of taste, without feeling, without form, without hunger, 
without old age, without death, without body, without Karma 
enjoying an endless unbroken calm.”* 

The Ratna Traya 

The quientessence of the Jaina theory of moksha is contained in 
the triratna concept of Samyagdarsana, Samyak jhdna and Samyag 
charitra. Samyagdarsana is considered to be the prime cause of 
moksha because it paves the way to right knowledge and right 
conduct. The Yasastilaka tells us that “it is the prime cause of 
salvation just as the foundation is the mainstay of a palace, good 
luck that of beauty, life that of bodily enjoyment, royal power that 
of victory, culture that of nobility and policy that of government”. 
The Uttarddhyanasutra explains that right knowledge remains un- 
attainable in the absence of right belief and rightness of eonduct is 
out of the question without right knowledge. Samyagdarsana itself 
is defined as faith in the seven tattvas viz., jlva, ajfva, dsrava, bandha, 
samvara, nirjard and moksha. The Jaina argument is that a person 
who has faith in the seven tattvas (right faith) gains right knowledge 
{Samyak jhdna ) — right in the spiritual sense and not merely in the 
epistemological sense. 

Right knowledge or Samyak jhdna as spiritual knowledge enables 
the individual to appreciate the nature of the jiva in its proper 
perspective which in turn enables him to adopt the practical steps 
leading to moksha. This is right conduct {Sarny agcharitra). Thus 
the integrated nature of the ethico-spiritual discipline leading to 
liberation was realized by the Jaina philosophers. This is evident 
from their belief that none of the three ratnas—x\^t faith, 
right knowledge or right conduct— can be pursued meaning- 
fully and effectively in isolation. Faith, knowledge and ethical 
living— all three are regarded as important and significant for 
attaining salvation. The Jainas, however, insist that in the absence 
of faith the other two do not work. Modern psychology has also 
proved that ‘faith’ has in it the key to any cure. 


'See Venkatarama Iyer, M. K. ‘JJvanamukti — The case for and against it’, 
Vedantakesari, LI, No. 1, pp. 153-58. 
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Theories of God and Paheha Paranicshfiins 

As observed earlier the Jaina philosophy is opposed to Srstivada. 
According to the Jainas there is no creation of the world, nor is 
there any Creator necessary to explain the nature of the world. 
Thus there is no place in Jainism for God as creator and distribu- 
tor of prize for good conduct and punishment for bad deeds. By a 
God Jainism understands a liberated soul as well as the Tirthahkara, 
Omniscient Beings, who provide the highest ideal to which every 
.soul can aspire. In this sense a God is an example to inspire and 
guide. Thus the Jaina conception of God is basically different from 
that of Hinduism. But Jainism lacks neither devotional fervour nor 
ceremonial rituals. The Jainas offer prayers to the liberated souls 
whom they look upon as Gods, worship them in the concrete form 
of images and meditate on them*. The different types of devotion 
recognised in Jainism are stuti, vandana, pratima pftjana, nama- 
smarana, bhajana-kirtana, vinaya. vaiyavfttya, ctc.^ 

Thus the Jaina view agrees with the Purva-Mimamsa in emphasiz- 
ing the potency of karman as the basic principle of satiisara (reidlive 
world) but differs from it in maintaining the doctrine of Sarvajnas, 
It, however, resembles Vedanta in holding that every individual 
Jiva is potentially a Paramatman. According to the Jaina view after 
conquering all the karmas and destroying all the bonds or worldly 
attachments, the Self exists in its supreme purity as Siddha-para- 
raeshthin endowed with the qualities of infinite perception, infinite 
knowledge, infinite bliss, and infinite power. Such a Parameshthin 
with infinite qualities is the conqueror of sariisara, is the Jina, a 
God, and serves as the ideal to be aimed at by all persons who 
desire to escape from the cycle of transmigration. 

After the Siddha-parameshthins, the Jainas recognize the Arhat- 
parameshthins. They represent a lower stage in liberation than the 
Siddha-parameshthin because they are still attached with a body. 
Otherwise there is no difference between the two.^ They are impor- 
tant from the human point of view, because it is in this stage of 
Arhathood that the Arhats or Tirthankaras periodically reveal, for 

*Cf. Upadhye, A. N., pp. c;7. 

^Cf. Sogani, Kamal Chand, ‘The Concept of Devotion in Jainism’, Vishvesh- 
varanand Indotogical Journal, III, 1965, pp. 80-92. 

^Sogani, K. C., ‘The Concept of Arhanta (Arhat) in Jainism’, Mitnishri 
MisiirJmalji Maharaja Abhinandana Grantha, pp. 10-14. 
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ate different from righteomness and unrighteousness, for tvhieh the 

Jamas use the terms and la'p and 

The fourth ojiva substance is akasa (spa )• 
adhama it is non-material. Its nature is to ^ ^ s 

existence of all other entities. However unhke the 
it is infinite. Only a part of it, called the Jokakasa , is occ«picd_ Y 
other substances. The other part, which is void, is called olokakasa, 
Dharma, adharma and dkdh are, thus, mediums or conditions ot 
motion, rest and subsistence respectively and all the three arc 

interpenetrating.^ ^ 

The fifth and last apa substance is kdla (time). It also pervades 
the whole iokdkdsa in the form of single, independent, minute 
points that never mix together to form a composite body. It brings 
about changes or modifications in all the other substances and 
affords them extension in time, which, by itself, is bcginningicss 
and endless.^ These five varieties of ajlva, together with thcy/T/r, 
form the six substances {dravyas) that exist in the universe. 

Other Five Tattvas: Theory of Moksha 

The third tattva in the Jaina philosophy is the contact of the soul 
with matter (asravd). The Jainas do not postulate the existence of 
a God or Supreme being creating, destroying and recreating the 
world. Jivas exist in the world from time eternal in association 
with matter. The jiva is always surrounded by a large volume of 
fine matter called karman. This invades the jIva and settles down on 
it whenever the jiva is found to be affected by the activities of the 
body, mind or speech. This contact leads to the formation of what 
is called the karmdna hrira (body of subtle karman matter), corres- 
ponding to the lihga or sukshma sarira (subtle body) of the Sankhva 
philosophy which accompanies the soul throughout life as well as 
m Its migrations from one body to another.3 That the karntL 
.anru IS formed of the actual matter is proved by the fact tlm h 
has both weight and matter. ^ 

mid. 

mid. 

407; for a detailed study of the Tainn 

K. K., The Jaina View of Karma’. BulIetL/ 

(Evem«g)S<„d/e5. Delhi. 1965, pp. 102-6- ^ost-Grodua , 
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The Jaina Divinities 

The Jainas worship the images* of their Tirthahkaras, gods and 
many subsidiary divinities. The Jaina gods and divinities are the 
various categories of superior beings. The Jaina texts like Achdra 
Dinakara, Lit tardclhyayanasutra and Abhidhana Chinldmani give a 
classification of gods and goddesses and show that many of them 
were adaptations from the Brahmanical pantheon. The principal 
Jaina divinities arc the 24 Tirthahkaras or Jinas. Each of them is 
characterised by his respective cognisance, which is usually carved 
in the centre of the pedestal of his image. They also have their indi- 
vidual Upasakas and ^asandevatas, who are sometimes described 
in the texts as the attendant Yakshas and Yakshinis. The main order 
of the Jaina divine hierarchy can be shown thus in a tabular form-; 


Name af the Jina 

Cognisance 

Upasaka 

Sasanadevata 

I. Adinatha 

Bull 

Gomukha 

Chakresvari 

2. Ajitanatha 

Elephant 

Mahayaksha 

Ajitabala 

3. Sambhavanatha 

Horse 

Trimukha 

Duritari 

4. Abhinandananatha 

Monkey 

Yakshanayaka 

Kalika 

5. Sumatinatha 

Krauficha bird 

Tumburu 

Mahakall 

6. Padmaprabha 

Lotus 

Kusuma 

Syama 

7. Suparsvanatha 

Svastika 

Matahga 

S^ta 

S. Chandraprabha 

Moon 

Vijaya 

Bbikuti 

9. Suvidhinatha 

Makara 

Ajita 

Sutaraka 

10. ^italanatha 

Srivatsa 

Brahma 

Asoka 

11. Srcyariisanatha 

Rhinoceros 

Yakshet 

ManavT 

12. Vasupujya 

Buffalo 

Kumara 

Chanda 

13. Vimalanatha 

Boar 

Shanmukha 

Vidita 

14. Anantanatha 

Falcon 

Patala 

Ankusa 

15. Dharmanatha 

Thunderbolt 

Kinnara 

Kandarpa 

16. Santinatha 

Deer 

Garuda 

Nirvanl 

17. Kunthunatha 

Goat 

Gandhars'a 

Bala 

18. Aranatha 

Nandyavarta 

Yakshet 

DharinI 

19. Mallinatha 

Pitcher 

Kubera 

Dharanapriya 

20. Munisuvrata 

Tortoise 

Varuna 

Naradatta 

21. Naminatha 

Blue lotus 

Bhrkuti 

Gandhari 

22. Neminatha 

Conchshell 

Gomedha 

Ambika 

23. Parsvanatha 

Snake 

Parsva 

Padmavatl 

24. Mahavira 

Lion 

Matanga 

Siddhayika 


■One of the earliest stone images in round found in India, from Lohanipur 
in Patna belonging to the Maurya-iSunga period is regarded as the image of a 
Tirthankara. 

-As given in the AIU, p. 427. 
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The above table shows that there arc some overlappings and 
repetitions in the nomenclature of the individual Yakshas or Upa- 
sakas (No. 7 and 24 and 1 1 and IS) and in one instance the name of a 
^asanadcvl occurs also as that of an Upasaka (No. 8 and 21). There 
is no doubt that this elaborate grouping was the result of gradual 
growth and became stereotyped at a later period. 

The subsidiary deities of the Jainas have been variously classified. 
Among them arc included Hindu deities such as SrI-Lakshml, 
Ganesa, Kubera, etc. and also the Navagrahas, the Digpalas, the 
Vidyadevis and the Matrkas. The Vidyadevis arc sixteen in number. 
They include Rohini, Prajnapti, Kali, Mahakall, Gauri, Manavl, 
etc. and arc headed by SarasvatT. 

Theory of Knowledge: Sapianaya and Syadvada 
The Jainas admit five kinds of knowledge: mati (knowledge by 
means of senses and mind, including smrti and tarka), sruti (know- 
ledge by testimony), avadhi (knowledge of things even at a distance 
of time and place, that is by clairvoyance), manahparaydya (direct 
knowledge of the thoughts of others as in telepathy) and kevala 
(perfect omniscience unlimited by space, time or objects). The first 
three kinds of knowledge arc liable to error, while the last two can- 
not be wrong. The first two kinds of knowledge are indirect or 
paroksha, the rest are direct or pratyaksha. Chaitanya or conscious- 
ness is the essence of jiva and the two manifestations of chaitanya 
are perception (darsana) and intelligence {Jhdna). In darsana details 
are not perceived, while in jhdna they are. In self-consciousness the 
subject and object of knowledge and knowledge itself are the 
different aspects of a single unity. In perfect condition the soul is 
pure Jhdna and darsana. He is free from doubt, perversity and 
indefiniteness.* 

The knowledge is of two forms — pramdna (knowledge of a thing 
as it is in itself) and naya (knowledge of a thing in its relation). 
The doctrine of nayas or standpoints is a peculiar feature of Jainism. 
According to one scheme there are seven nayas {sapta naya) and all 
these lead to fallacies (dbhdsas) when each of them is taken sepa- 
rately and is treated as absolute or entire. 

When we take a coordinated view of things, we are said to be 
resorting to naigamanaya. When we are inclined towards generaliz- 


‘For details see Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, p. 294 ff. 
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rlion £Tid cmphapi'ic cr>n:mon fcaturas. ji h sanyrahanaya: andwiisn 
wc arc inclined lov.-ards particularization, it ir ryovaharanaya. "^^'iDcn 
a spcciiic point or period of time of the essence it h rjusurranaya. 
It is. therefore, narro^^'cr than ryavaheiranaya. Sabdanaya is based on 
the ditTcrentiation made accordinc to the ti.saae of lanmaae and 
nrammar. 'iVhen the derive tit'e sianihcance of vVDrds is overloolied 
and conventional meanina i.'; accepted, ii is :^amabhiruahanaya. Ani 
finalh'. u-hen vi'ords arc used cr.ncliy in their oriainal derhative 
sense and significance, it is cvamhhuianaya. The nrst tnree of these 
set'cn nas’as (yaprancya] are mouped ander drexyaneye and the la.si 
four under praybya'iaya. 

The Saptana}’a theor}- is based on the fact that all philosophical 
cLsputcs arise out of a confusion of .standpoints. The Jainas illust- 
rate it bv ibe .stor}' of the .sir. blind men s^■ho each laid hands on a 
dinerent part of the bod}' of elephant and tried to describe the 
whole animal on its ba.sis. Ji "was he ■vvho .saiv the ivhole that real- 
ized that each of them had only a porJon of truth. The mo.st im- 
ponant use of these .standpoints is of course the Anclzdniavada or 
Syadvada. VN-hich comes to this that v\'e cannot amrm or deny anj- 
thinc absolutely about any object. Z-v-en' prepositian is true but 
only under certain conditions, "dt may mahe se'^'en assertions, 
seeminaly contradictor}- but penbetiy true, about a thina: It is 
as:i): It is not isyad ndsri): it is and is not fxrdd csri-nasti): it is 
indescribable {syad c^'c]:rc^■ya): it is and indescribable (sj-ad asti dim 
evaktavyarh cha): it is not and is indescribable (sj'dd nasti dm 
avakicryarh cha)-. it is. is not. and is indescribable (y\'ad astl riasfi 
cha avaktaryem cha). A man is the father, and is not the father, and 
is both — ^these are all perfectly intellidble statements, if one under- 
stands the point of view from which the}' are made. In relation to 
a particular boy he is the father: in relation to a.n other boy he is 
not the father: in relation to both the boj's talren toaether he is the 
father and is not the father. Since both the ideas cannot be conv^’- 
ed in w'ords at the same time, he may be called indescnbable; stfll 
he is the father and is indescribable: and so on. Thus, the philo- 
soph}' of Anehanta is neither ssJf-contradictoTj' nor vaaue or in- 
definite; on the contrary it represents a very' sensible ^iew ofthinas 
in a systematized form.^This is equivalent to sayiny that Imo'W'Iedae 
is only^ probable. 

^CHI, I, p. 405; cf. Amar Chand, Uaina Darsana xnsn Saptab'liadavada'!, 
Anelzanta,yCdn., iNo. 6, 1955, pp. 152-5S. 
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It, however, docs not mean that it only implied agnosticism or 
metaphysical niliilism. The negative result of such a theory of know- 
ledge is apparently agnosticism, but even out of this the Jainas 
evolved a philosophy.* 

Whether Syadvada and Saptanaya dialectics were already postu- 
lated in the age of Mahavlra is a debatable question. Jacobi feels 
that the theory was formulated by Mahavlra himself but according 
to G. C. Pandc as the early texts arc silent on the Saptabhahgv 
dialectics it will perhaps not be unreasonable to infer that this 
remarkably complex and subtle theory was a later development. It 
is true that the BliagavoiJ and Pannavand refer to the sevenfold 
Naya, but these texts contain a good deal of later material.^ In fact, 
as Jacobi has elsewhere himself pointed out, the Jainas do not asso- 
ciate any doctrinal innovation with Mahavlra.^ 

Jaina Ethics: Path to Salvation 

The Moksha-marga (path to salvation) of Jainism consists oCSainyag- 
darsana (right faith), Srrwya/c (right knowledge), and Samyag- 
charitra (right conduct), known as triratnas (the three jewels — 
cf. p. 177). These are basically different from the Bhakti-marga of the 
Bhagavatas, Jnana-mafga of the Vedantins, and Karma-miirga of the 
Mimarhsakas. Unlike these religious schools, which lay all the em- 
phasis either on bhakti, or jhana, or kar man, as means of salvation, the 
Jainas believe that all the three must co-exist in a person, if he is to 
attain salvation. Just as a medicine can cure a malady only when 
one has faith in its efficacy and knowledge of its use and actually does 
take it, the path of moksha mustconsist of all these three elements.** 

The most important vows of a Jaina are five, namely, be shall 
not do violence to other living beings (ahimsa); he shall speak the 
truth (satya); he shall not commit theft {asteya); he shall not commit 
adultery (brahmacharya); and he shall set a limit to his greed for 
worldly possessions (aparigraha). Their observance presents many 
difficulties in the day-to-day life of householders. For example, as the 
critics of Jainism have argued, “there are living beings in water and 
on land and in the sky. When the whole world is teeming with life 
how will the medicant be free from violence”? (Jale jantuli sthale 

^Ghatage, AIV, p. 424. 

^Pande, Origins, p. 353. 

^Ibid., p. 354. 

*cm, r, p. 430. 
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janturdkasc Jnnturcva clialJantunulIdkide lokc katham bhiksliura- 
hin\sakah)d Hcncc, for tlic Jaina householders the vratas have been 
prescribed in a less rigorous form, and for this reason they arc 
called In their more rigorous form prescribed for the 

ascetics they arc called the niahdvratas. The anuvratas arc minor 
code of morals and arc of limited application while mahavratas are 
the major code of morals and arc applied without limitation. It is 
not that the partial observance of ahithsd by a householder will cause 
no karmaic bondage, but it will be of a minor type, its intensity 
being proportionate to the intensity of the passion of the man 
committing it and to the grade of life injured. 

Of the five principles ahimsd or non-violence is considered to be 
the most important. Actually the most important characteristic of 
Jainism is its insistence on the strict observance of the principle of 
non-violence. The term ahimsd is sometimes interpreted as strict 
non-killing and both the terms — non-violence and non-killing — seem 
to connote a negative teaching without a positive content. But the 
Jainas look upon ahimsd as positive doctrine also. They emphasise 
that any action calculated to inflict injury on a living being is 
hiritsd. Piercing, binding, overloading, and starving the animals are 
all forms of himsd, and should be avoided. Even thinking ill of 
others or contemplation of injury is mental violence. 

For giving practical guidance in this matter, injury to others has 
been divided according to the mental attitude of the person into 
four kinds^ — accidental (c.g.whcn injury is inflicted on living beings 
in cooking, walking, bathing, etc.) occupational (e.g. when a soldier 
strikes his enemy), protective (e.g. when one kills an attacking 
tiger or a dacoit) and intentional (when one kills simply for the 
sake of killing, as for meat-eating and rituals). The householder is 
required to abstain fully from the fourth kind and to the best of his 


'Pande, G. C., Sramana Tradition, p. 43; Cf. Vyas, Nitin J., ‘The Concept 
of Ahiihsa in Jainism’, in Ariina BharatJ, Prof. A. N. Jani Felicitation Volume, 
ed. B. Datta, Baroda, 1983, pp. 107-1 J4; Aman, G. L., ‘The Jain Conception of 
Ahiriisfi’, Munishri Mis/irintaIJi Maharaja Abliinandana Grantba, pp. 24-32; 
Jindal, K. B., ‘Jaina Ethics: Its Ideal and Viewpoint’, ibid., p. 65ff.; Boolchand, 
‘Ahimsa: The Basic Social Ethics’, Munishri Hazarimal Smrti Grantha, p. 27ff.; 
Bhattacharya, H., ‘The Vratas Other than Ahiriisa’, ibid., p. 88-93; Jindal, K. B., 
‘The Doctrines of Jainism,’ ibid., pp. 30-45; Sogani, Kamal Chand, "The Con- 
cepts of Parisaha and Tapa in Jainism’, ibid., pp. 45-62. 

^CHI, I, p. 408 f. 
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ability from the other three, while an ascetic is expected to abstain 
from all the types of violence. 

The Jainas were extremely critical of the Buddhists who allowed 
their monks to eat meat if they themselves did not kill the animals 
but got the meat in alms. The Jainas argue that but for the meat- 
eaters the butchers would not indulge in the act of killing the 
animals, and therefore meat-eaters arc responsible (though indirectly) 
for killing. The Jainas were equally critical of the Vcdic practice of 
sacrificing animals in their rituals which they regarded as violence 
committed in the name of religion. 

The same kind of concession, as is allowed to a householder in 
the observance of ahinisel, is given to him in the observance of the 
other four vows. Satya or truth speaking is the second vow to be 
practised by all. It includes spreading false ideas, divulging secrets of 
others, back-biting, forging of documents, breach of trust, etc. In the 
case of the householder the strict observance of the principle is not 
insisted. Ahinisa being the most important vow to be observed all 
other vows arc to be observed in such a way that the vow of non- 
violence is not broken. In a situation where truth-speaking may 
ensue violence or killing, as for example in revealing the place in 
which a man is hiding (to escape from the robbers who are intent 
on killing) deliberate uttering of falsehood is considered more 
ethical. 

The vow of asteya (non-stealing) signified strict adherence to one’s 
own possessions, not even wanting to take hold of the possessions 
of others. According to the Jaina morality it would be theft if 
one takes away secretly or by force what does not belong to him, 
appropriates to himself what somebody else has forgotten or 
has dropped, accepts what he knows to be stolen property and 
instructs another person in the methods of stealing.* All the evil 
practices observed in trade and commerce such as adulterating the 
materials and not giving others their money’s worth, not weighing 
and measuring properly and indulging in black-marketing constitute 
stealing {s(eya). Therefore asteya vrata consists of avoiding such 
malpractices. 

In the case of the ascetic the vow of brahmachayra (celibacy) 
signifies complete abstention from sex. Even thoughts entertained 
about sex were considered to be as undersirable and unethical as 


^CHl, I, p. 409. 
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tlic sexual act itself. The principle of co-ordination of thought 
{mana), word {vachana) and deed {karman) is applicable here as well. 
It is obvious however that in the ease of the householder the vow 
cannot be interpreted in its literal and strict sense. Therefore 
observing the vow of brahmachorya in the ease of the householder 
signifies only being completely faithul to one’s wife (or husband). 
A householder should look upon all other women as his mothers, 
sisters, or daughters. He would be violating the vow of brahma- 
charya even if he talks obscenity. 

Themcaning of thevow of aparigraha (non-possession) isobvious 
in the ease of the ascetic since he has necessarily to renounce all 
his property and wealth before joining the sahgha. But the mere 
physical renunciation is not of much value. Because of their con- 
stant association with him, it is very likely that thoughts about 
his former possessions may stilt linger on in his mind. The ascetic 
has to combat the tendency to retrospect about what he no longer 
‘possesses’ by trying not to have even thoughts about the things 
he has renounced. But in the case of the householder aparigraha 
only signifies putting a stop to his desires for more than what he 
needs since a strict adherence to this vow by householders would 
be detrimental to society. On the other hand, by adopting the 
right or ethical methods in his profession he will help the society 
to derive the maximum benefit out of his skill in producing 
wealth. If a householder ever happens to earn more than that, 
he must spend it away in charities, the best and recognized forms 
of which are distribution of medicines and religious books, giving 
support to teachers, making provision for saving the lives of 
people in danger, and feeding the hungry and the poor. 

The five vows are thus the guide-posts for man who is in search 
of his own self. The integrated pattern observable in the ethical 
principles is evident from the fact that all the principles are 
ultimately to be referred to the vow of ahimsd. From the house- 
holder’s point of view, the anuvratas are meant to give him practice 
in self-control and renunciation. This purpose becomes more pro- 
nounced in the next three vows called gunavratas. They are digvrata 
(not to travel in any direction beyond a certain distance in one’s 
own life time), desavrata (prescribing further limits to movement 
for a specific period) and anartha dandavrata (setting limits on one’s 
own belongings and occupations for a particular period). 
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The next four vows' called sik.vfidvrntos take him a step further. 
The first of these is sdnulyika (periodical contemplation and mental 
renunciation of worldly possessions). Physical discipline is then 
secured by the next two vows, poshadhopavdsa (observing complete 
fast, reading .scriptures and contemplating upon the self) and 
bhogopahhogaparimdna (adhering to a programme of food and 
comforts in a restrictive manner, both as regards quantity and 
quality). The last of the sikshdvraias is afiihi-samvihhdga (feeding 
out each day of what is cooked for himself, such righteous and 
holy persons as may turn up at his house at the proper lime). 

These five anuvrotas, three gunavratas, and four .dkshdvratas, in 
all twelve, constitute llie chief vows of a householder, and a proper 
observance of them means right conduct {Sarny ageharitray-. But 
right conduct has to be preceded by right faith {Samyagdarsana) and 
right knowledge (Samyak jndna). A deep devotion to those who 
have attained perfection or arc on the way to it as well as to their 
teachings, constitutes right faith while right knowledge is the 
knowledge of the seven tattvas. The Jaina householder is expected 
to get rid of the three types of superstitious ignorance and the 
eight kinds of arrogance. The three types of superstitious ignorance 
arc the three muditas — loka-mudlia, deva-mudha, and pdsliandi- 
mudlia? The loka-mudha refers to the general superstitions among 
people (e.g. the belief that by bathing in the so-called sacred rivers, 
or climbing up the hills, or walking through fire one acquires 
sanctity). The devd-miidha refers to the belief of the people in the 
powers of gods and goddesses who arc supposedly endowed with 
human qualities and human emotions, and to the propitiation of 
such gods and goddesses with the object of securing certain selfish 
ends. The third refers to devotion to certain false ascetics and 
acceptance of their teaching as gospel truth. Freedom from these 
three types of superstition is the primary condition of right faith. 

As it is mainly due to the passions that the soul becomes bound 
by the karmas, so anger, pride, deception, greed, etc. must be 
counteracted by the ten best virtues {dasa dharmas) — forgiveness, 
humility, straightforwardness, contentment, truthfulness, restraint, 
austerity, purity, chastity, and renunciation. To cultivate necessary 
religious attitude one should constantly reflect on twelve religious 

‘For details, vide CHI, I, p. 410. 

^CHI, I, p. 409 f. 

Ubid., p. 431. 
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topics {anupreksha) — (i) everything is transitory; (ii) men are help- 
less against death; (iii) the cycle of existence is full of misery; 
(iv) the soul has to struggle all alone; (v) relatives and others are 
quite separate from oneself; (vi) the body is impure; (vii) karman is 
constantly inflowing; (viii) karman should be stopped by the cultiva- 
tion of virtues; (ix) A'flr/uG// should be destroyed by penances; (x) the 
nature of universe; (xi) rarity of religious knowledge, and (xii) the 
true nature of religion. 

One who has right faith should also be free from the eight types 
of arrogance. These eight types are: arroganee of (1) the possession 
of intelligence; (2) the ability to conduct a grand type of temple 
worship; (3) having being born in a noble family; (4) belonging to 
a high caste; (5) possessing physical or mental strength; (6) having 
magieal powers; (7) tapas or yoga; and (8) the beauty of one’s 
person. ‘ 

The Jaina Sahgha 

All persons, irrespective of sex, caste or status, were allowed to enter 
the Jaina sahgha if they were considered ethically fit. People re- 
nounced the world because of several reasons, specially when they 
became tired of the worldly life {samsara bhayodvigna). The Thana. 
Sut. gives us examples of people becoming monk to avoid troubles, 
mentions a pair of friends renouncing the world by mutual agree- 
ment (sahgdrapavvajja) and describes those who were induced by 
instruction (akkhdtapavajjd). Some became monks to maintain them- 
selves (ihaloga), or to get good food, or to get rid of debts (moyd- 
vaitta), etc. 

Recognition of the equality of all living beings is the chieffeature 
of Jaina asceticism. The greatest temptation in this world are wo- 
men; and so the monks are advised to avoid women and withdraw 
their mind from them. The true road to deliverance lies in right 
knowledge, right faith and right conduct (ratna traya) and austeri- 
ties. He who sincerely performs all his duties by these methods, 
attains purity and gets rid of all miseries. The karmas must be 
annihilated by austerities, both external and internal. On the Jaina 
monks engaged in austerities were imposed severe restrictions of 
food, drink, clothes, sleep, etc. Mahavira himself renounced bathing, 
cleaning the teeth, etc. and took on special penances.^ External 

Hbid., p. 431. 
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austerity is of six kinds:' (i) Anasana (fasting) (ii) Avamodarika 
(abstinence), (iii) Bhikshachoryd (collecting alms), (iv) Rasatyaga 
(abstention from dainty food), (v) Kayoklcsa (mortification) and 
(vi) Prafisamlinata (restraint of passions). Internal austerity are also 
of six kinds: (1) Prdyaschitta (expiation of sins); (2) F/wi’ff (polite- 
ness); (3) Vaiydvrfya (serving tlic guru); (4) Svadhydya (study); 
(5) Dhydna (meditation); and (6) Vywsnrga (abandoning of the 
body). 

The essential duties of a monk arc sixfold. They arc, as mentioned 
in the Uttard. Silt, thus: (1) Sdmydyika (moral and intellectual 
purity of the soul); (2) Chatunimsatistava (adoration of 24 Jinas) 
(3) Vandand (paying reverence to the gum)’, (4) Praiikramano (expi- 
ation of sins); (5) Kdyotsorga (a particular position of the body); 
and (6) Pratydkliydna (self-denial).* 

The standard of moral discipline and self-control was set by 
Mahavlra who preached five great vows (supra) to regulate the lives 
of monks and nuns. The first great vow of a monk is ahhhsd. He 
must renounce all killing of living creatures, whether subtle or 
gross, whether movable or immovable. 

The second great vow is that the monk must ‘renounce all vices 
of lying speech’ (Savvdo mushdvdydo viramanom) and so he should 
speak after deliberation and should renounce anger, greed, fear and 
mirth. 

The third great vow is that the monk must ‘renounce all taking 
of anything not given’ (Savvdo adinnaddimo viramanam). He should 
beg after deliberation for a limited ground; consume his food and 
drink with the permission of his superior, take possession of a 
limited part of a ground for a fixed time, renew the grant of a por- 
tion of some ground and beg for a limited ground for his co- 
religionists after deliberation.^ 

The fourth great vow is abstaining from sexual intercourse with 
gods or men or animals. (Savvdo mehumdo viramanam). 

The fifth great vow is the renunciation of ‘all attachments, 
whether small or great’ (Savvdo pariggahdo viramanam). Attachment 
means ‘pleasure in external object’, that is, pleasure of hearing, 
seeing, smelling, tasting and feeling. 

The Uttard. Sut. and Dasavaikdlika mention a sixth vow also, 

‘For details see H. Chakraborty, Asceticism in Ancient India, p. 367 ff. 
Hbid., p. 372. 

Ubid., p. 375. 
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lliaf Is absention from eating at night {Savvao raibhoyanao virania~ 
mm). 

The Jaina monks had to wander from place to place. However- 
during their journey they could stay in lonely places fit for study. 
Later on to provide monks with houses some householders built 
special buildings. Rain-retreat (varshavasa) was regarded as com- 
pulsory for monks, for it helped them to abstain from injury to 
living beings. They were, however, allowed to tour in the rainy 
season in special circumstances. 

The asceticism, practised by the Digambara school, is reflected 
mainly in its t\vo texts, the Pravachanasdra and the Mfilachdra, which 
arc generally attributed to Kundakunda and Vattakera respectively. 
Kundakunda is looked upon as a prominent leader of the Mula- 
sahgha. According to A. N. Upadhyc he flourished at the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

The Digambaras had denounced the Jaina canon of the 
Svetambaras, formed at Pataliputra after the famine, and so 
Kundakunda composed 84 small treatises in Prakrit based upon 
whatever traditional texts he had inherited from the early teachers. 

A comparative study of the monastic rules of both the schools 
shows that the points of similarity between them are far larger than 
those of differences. The life of Digambara monks was, however, 
severer for they practised nudity and the principle of non-possession 
rigorously. Their requisites were very insignificant. They slept on 
bare ground instead of on a plank. They were more careful to avoid 
injury to living beings, though both the schools based their moral 
discipline on aliiriisa. According to the Digambaras it is the mental 
condition, rather than the visible act, that is of importance. Pari- 
graha also does not so much consist in having physical contact with 
external objects as in being infatuated with them. 

Interestingly nudity was discouraged for nuns by both the 
schools.' According to the Svetambaras Sivabhuti founded a sect 
called Bodiya at Rathavirapura, about 699 years after the demise 
of Mahavira. We know how he started nudity among men but he 
did not allow his sister Uttara to observe it {infra). Kundakunda 
presents the Digambara view in this matter thus: “Women are for- 
bidden from accepting severe type of asceticism, such as nakedness 
because they are constitutionally unfit: there is a growth of subtle 
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living beings in their organ of generation, between their breasts, in 
their navel and armpits; their mind is fickle and devoid of purity; 
they have monthly courses and they cannot concentrate un- 
disturbed.” So he prescribes that nuns should take meals once and 
have a garment which they retain even when they take meals. Thus 
Kundakundadoes not exclude women from entering the Order but 
he prescribes moderate and less rigorous rules for them than were 
prescribed for monks. The Svetambaras however were more liberal 
to women than the Digarabaras because they thought that women 
could get liberation in this very birth while the Digambaras be- 
lieved that women cannot get liberation without taking birth as 
men. 

But in spite of these differences the texts of both the schools 
present almost the same monastic atmosphere. Even nudity is pres- 
cribed not only in the Diagambara texts but also in those of the 
Svetambara, though their commentators declare that it was meant 
for the Jinakappi monks alone. 

Relation with Brahmanism and Buddhism 

It is the usual practice of Hindu philosophers to classify darsanas 
(philosophies) into two groups — Vedic and non-Vedic, otherwise 
known as astika darhnas and nastika darhnas. Under the former 
heading, usually Sahkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaiseshika, Mimamsa 
and Vedanta are included while under the latter come the Jaina, 
Buddhist and Charvaka. It is but a truism to say that the Jaina 
darsana is outside the Vedic fold, though it is also held by some 
Jainas that the Vedas, at least the portions that are now lost, 
advocated ahimsa, and the differences between the two arose when 
there was difference of opinion in the interpretation of the Vedas, 
as illustrated in the story of King Vasu found in Jaina literature 
as well as in the MahabhdrataK 

Being the products of the same intellectual atmosphere the teach- 
ings of the Buddha and Mahavira naturally use similar expressions 
and display some common features^. The belief in the past and 
future Enlightened ones, idea of the impermanence of the worldly 
pleasures, undesirability of samsdra, rejection of the authority of 
the Vedas and of the efficacy of the Brahmanical rituals were 
common grounds between them. A pessimistic attitude towards life 

‘Chakravarti, A., in CHI, I, p. 414. 

*Pande, G.C., Origins, p. 542. 
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and world was shared alike by both. Both of them also subscribed 
to the doctrines of Samsaravada and Kriyavada. Further, both 
emphasized the superiority of the ascetic over the householder, but 
attached 'due importance to moral and disciplined lay life as a 
preparatory or initial stage for liberation'. .Tainism is a frankly 
atheistic creed recognising no Supreme or Universal Soul over and 
above the indi\iduai jlvas and an athei.qic strain is implicit in 
the Buddhist practical morality also. At least both of them deny the 
existence of an intelligent first cause. According to G. C. Pande 
“disbelief in a creator and controller of the world-process may be 
called a characteristic trait of Sramana thought".' Further, both 
adored deified saints, possessed a clergy practising celiKicy and 
emphasized non-violence. 

Because of these striking similarities it was argued by some 
earlier writers that the two religions were actually one and that 
Jainism was an otT-shoot of Buddhism. -According to Barth there 


is such a great similarity between the Buddha and Mahatlraihatwe 
are instinctively led to conelude th.at 'one and the same person' is 
intended. Further, according to him the similarities in the doctrines 
and history of their religions prove that one of two religions is a 
sect of the other^. But scholars like Colebrooke, Jacobi. Buhler. 
Guerinoi, etc. have conclusively proved that the two religions were 


different from each other. It is true that for many years the Buddha 
and Mahavlra were contemporaries hut there is no doubt that iney 
were different persons. Further, despite above similariries their 
religions show remarkable individualities, enjoyed patronage Oi 
separate kings and were never confused as one by the Brahraarneal 
authors^. Emerging as distinct creeds in the sixth century’ b.c. the} 
drifted fartlrer apart in the subsequent periods. In contrast \rith the 
Buddha's Middle Way which took asceticism in the sense oI seU 
discipline, the Jaina doctrine attaches greater imporranee to ascetic 


The diversence between the .laina and Buddhist outlooks is reneet- 


p. 545. 

^Barth, Tfic ‘if pp. 145-50. 

-'See Radhalcrishnan. Philosophy, T, p. 2?1. 

*Cf. Mishra. G. S. P- ‘Some Refiecuons on Earb’ Jain and 
Chism', JijnJsJ, .Taipur. I, Nos. 3-4. p. 4-15. 
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ed in many other aspects of these religions. Thus, while Buddhism 
advocates the anatta (no-soul) theory (at least according to the 
traditional schools), belief in the existence of innumerable souls is 
one of the basic doctrines of Jaina philosophy. It credits even in- 
animate objects like stones, trees, mountains, etc., with souls of 
varying degrees of consciousness. Again, with respect to the world 
{Loka), the Buddhists held that we could neither speak of its 
eternity, nor of its annihilation, while the Jainas subscribed to the 
realistic view of the material world. Secondly, the Buddhist Nirvana 
is defined as escape from existence while Jaina salvation assumes 
continued existence of disembodied soul in the state of perfection 
and bliss. The omniscience of the Kevalin has always been an 
important dogma with the Jainas. The Buddhists did not concede 
such aclaim. Thirdly, the Jaina theory of /carman is materialistic while 
the Buddhists regard karman as an immaterial psychological princi- 
ple. The Buddhists stress the active aspect of karman as doing; the 
Jainas emphasize its mechanical aspect that comes forward in the 
karmaphala. The ideas about matter also differ considerably in the 
two religions and the emphasis on non-violence and non accumula- 
tion are not carried to the same extreme extent in Buddhism as in 
Jainism. The Buddhists regarded ahimsd as positive mental attitude 
of metid and karma while the Jainas emphasized its negative 
aspect. Further, the Buddha denounced nudity, so strongly 
emphasized by Mahavira, and asked his followers to keep them- 
selves ‘properly clad’. These differences gave rise to a state of 
considerable rivalry and opposition between the adherents of the 
two religions. 
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ways came much Jater. Some scholars like Zimmer have discussed 
the question whether, in point of time, the one or the other sect 
came first. But it seems to be more fruitful to analyse how and 
when the split came, for both the sects are recognised as reflecting 
the spirit of Jainism. 

The Digambara version identifies two factors which might have 
effected the division. The first was 12 year famine that swept 
Magadha during Chandragupta’s period (around 310 b.c.). To es- 
cape from the famine twelve thousand monks, under the leadership 
of Bhadrabahu, went down to the South but continued to adhere 
strictly to the rule of nudity. However during their absence, the 
leading monks of North India met togetli^er at Ujjain where famine 
still persisted. They allowed monks to use ardhapalaka, i.e. a cloth 
to hide shame, while on tour for begging. But when the famine 
was over, the community was divided on the issue of the ardlta- 
pfilaka. Those who advocated the wearing of ardhapalaka became 
the forerunners of the orthodox group of Svetambaras. According 
to another version during the absence of Bhadrabahu Sthulabhadra 
officiated as the chief in the North and he relaxed the rule of nudity 
allowing the monks to wear clothes. After Bhadrabahu returned 
from the South he could not, any longer, insist on even some of the 
monks observing the vow of nudity. Bhadrabahu was not very 
happy with this situation. Secondly, during Bhadrabahu’s absence 
from Magadha, Sthulabhadra had called a Council at Pataliputra to 
collect and edit the sacred books. But the Council could produce 
only eleven Angas and the twelfth Ahga, which contained the four- 
teen Purvas, could not be produced (see the section on Jaina 
literature, p. 202) since Sthulabhadra (who know the fourteen Purvas 
well) supplied only ten of them (having been forebidden by his guru 
Bhadrabahu to teach the other Purvas to anybody). Thus the 
^vetambara Canon came into existence and the twelfth Ahga was 
recast. Bharabahu didn’t like this development cither; he was an- 
noyed at the Council having met during his absence and refused to 
recognize the Canon recast by the Council. 

According to the Digambara tradition the final separation came 
because of Chandralekha, the queen of King Lokapala of Valabhl- 
pura. It is said that when the ardhapalaka monks were invited by 
the king, he became displeased with them because they were neither 
naked and nor clothed. Hence the queen asked them to wear full 
clothes. Since then the ardhapalakas began to wear white clothes 
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and came to be called Svetapa^as or ^vetambaras.* 

The Digambara tradition about the split is supported firstly by 
the ^ravana Belgola inscriptions (c. 600 a.d.) which refer to the 
famine in Magadha and the migration of Bhadrabahu. Secondly, 
Mahavlra himself is reported to have told Goyaraa in the Thana. 
Sut., T have laid down the practice of nudity.’ Thirdly, according to 
Manmohan Chakravarti at Dhauli and in the early caves of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri the Tlrthahkaras are represented nude.^ 

According to the Svetambara tradition however the Jaina 
Church was divided into two sects 609 years after the death of 
Mahavlra in 79 or 83 a.d. (or 142 a.d. according to another view) 
by one ^ivabhuti, a resident of Rathavirapura. Sivabhuti, who had 
started a sect named Bodiya, had been given a beautiful blanket 
by the king in whose service he had been at the time of his initi- 
ation. In order to free him of its attachment his acharya tore it up 
in his absence. When Sivabhuti discovered what had happened, he 
was so angry that he declared that, if he could not have even one 
possession which he valued, he would keep nothing at all, but 
would wander in entire nakedness, and then and there he started a 
new sect, that of the naked Digambaras.^ 

Related to the story narrated above is the legend of Sivabhuti’s 
sister who wanted to join the Sahgha but was denied admission. 
Seeing that it was impracticable for a woman to go about nude, 
Sivabhuti told his sister that it was impossible for a woman to be- 
come a nun, or to obtain moksha without rebirth as a man. Though 
the . story may or may not be a historical fact, yet the fact that the 
Digambaras strictly prohibit women joining the Order gives some 
plausibility to the legend especially in view of the story that Seva- 
bhuti had refused to give consent for becoming a nun to his own 
sister. 

The Svetambaras argue that their account of the split is correct 
because (1) the Bhadrabahu episode is not consistent. The Jaina 
tradition knows more than one Bhadrabahus which renders the 

‘In an inscription of Mrgesavarman Kadamba they are called Svefapatas 
{lA, VII, No. 37, pp. 37-38). 

*Cf. Jain, Muni Uttatn Katnal, Jaina Sects and Schools, p. 40. 

^ERE, XII, p. 123. According to Rapson the Svetambaras existed well before 
80 A,D. The list of the teachers and schools in the Kalpasiitras and the numer- 
ous inscriptions from Mathura prove that the Svetambara community not only 
existed but had become divided into smaller sects before this date. 
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identification of the Bhadrabahu, the teacher of Sthulabhadra 
doubtful. (2) In the old texts, where there is a reference to nudity, 
the idea is merely to emphasize non-attachment to worldly things. 
Tlicrcforc these references are merely symbolic. 

Differences Between Svetombara and Digambara Sects 

By and large the diflferences between the Digambara and Svetam- 
bara sects are not seriousj the chief dilference between the two being 
concerned with the question of nudity. The differences in the gene- 
ral philosophy of the two are not of fundamental character. This is 
evident from the fact that both the sects consider the Tattvarthadhi- 
goma Siitra as an authoritative text. Its author was probably a 
^vetambara but the Digambaras also regard it as one of their pri- 
mary books. Despite this, the puritan spirit of the Digambaras 
appears so striking to a non-Jaina that he thinks that the two sects 
differ on fundamental principles. One may cite the following as the 
main points of difference between the two; 

The Digambaras go about naked. The word Digambara (dik-jr 
ambara) means ‘one who has space as his clothes’. By their naked- 
ness the Digambaras impress upon the world that they belong to 
no group or community, but to the whole world. On the other hand, 
the Svetiimbaras are ‘white clad’ (ire/cr=white-fnw^>nrcr=clothes). 
Their white garments signify their ideal of purity. 

Secondly, the s}Tiibols given by' the two sects to their idols differ. 
The Svetambaras depict the idol as wearing a loin-cloth and 
bedecked with jewels with glass ey'es inserted in the marble, while 
the Digambaras represent their Tirthankaras as nude and with 
down-cast eyes as if they' are dead to the world. The mode of wor- 
ship in the two sects is also difierent. 

Thirdly, the Svetambaras believe that Mahavira was born of a 
Kshatriya lady', Trisala, tliough conception took place in the womb 
of a Briihmapa lady, Devananda. The change of embry'o is believed 
to have been effected by' God Indra on the eighty'-third day' after 
conception, ^^’’e find references to the legend in at least three Jaina 
source-books, aiz., the AcJidrdnga, Kalpasutra and the BJioga^ati- 
siitra. It is quite likely that the story was inA-ented by the author of 
the Kalpasutra as an occasion to e,\press the prevailing sentiment 
of contempt for the Brahmanas and was later on embodied in the 
Ackaraiiga. The Digambaras dismiss the whole episode as unrelia- 
ble and absurd. 
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Fourthly, according to the Svetambara biographies though Maha- 
vira was of extremely philosophical nature in his childhood and 
wanted to renounce the world in his early years, in deference to his 
parents’ wishes he did not do so. Even after their death he renounc- 
ed the world with the permission of his elder brother. The Digam- 
bara version is that he renounced the world suddenly during his 
parents’ life-time being disgusted with the ephemeral nature of 
things and that till then he, like any other prince, enjoyed all the 
luxuries of palace-life. 

Fifthly, the ^vetambaras have recorded that Mahavira was 
married at a fairly young age and that he led a full-fledged house- 
holder’s life till he was thirty, when he became an ascetic. The 
Digambaras deny the fact of marriage altogether. They quote verses 
from the Paumachariya and Avasyaka Niryukti wherein it is said 
that whereas the five Tlrthahkaras including Mahavira renounced 
the world when they were still kumaras the others did so after having 
ruled over their respective states. But it is certain that here 
Mahavira is not referred to as Kumara in the sense of being a 
celibate. 

Sixthly, the ^vetambaras maintain that only the fourteen Purvas 
were lost and that the first eleven Ahgas are not extinct. The 
Digambaras believe that all the Purvas as well as the Ahgas were 
lost. They refused to accept the achievements of the First Council 
which met under the leadership of Sthulabhadra and, consequently, 
the recasting of the Ahgas. 

Seventhly, the lists of non-Canonical works of the two sects differ 
considerably. The Svetambaras did not allow laymen to read their 
scriptures, whereas the Digambaras permitted even the common 
man to have access to the sacred scriptures (which were composed 
in later ages). 

Further, the ^vetambaras believe that a woman could become 
a Tlrthahkara and so they allow women into their ascetic order. 
They believe that the 19th Tlrthahkara Mallinatha was a woman. 
The Digambaras do not allow women to join the Sahgha and main- 
tain that women can attain the Tirthahkara-status only after being 
born as men. When §ivabhuti’s sister wanted to join the Digambara 
Sahgha-, she was told that no woman can attain moksha. They also 
do not believe that Mallinatha was a woman. 

Lastly, a Svetambara ascetic is allowed to have fourteen possess- 
ions including his loin-cloth, shoulder-cloth, et^' 'll • 'ed 
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to niov'c from place to place. K is ihcrcforc not surprising that the 
laymen complain that sometimes there is too much of interference 
from the ascetics. The Digambara ascetic is allowed to have only 
two possessions, a peacock’s feather and a brush and has to live 
entirely in the jungle. 

Some other differences between the two sects are: The Svetam- 
baras use the term Chnriira and the Digarabaras of the term 
Pnrdna for the biographies of their great teachers. The lists of the 
heads of the two seels after ^ivabhuti differ. The Svetambaras 
arrange their philosophy under nine categories; the Digambaras 
arrange the same philosophy under seven categories. In theSvetam- 
bara sect a Tirthahkara needs food till he dies; in the Digambara sect 
he docs not need food after obtaining Kevaljndna, that is between 
obtaining KevalajMna and physical death. A Digambara lay- 
devotee can have no private image in his house; a Svetambara 
Jaina may liave. 

The Vdpanfya Sect 

Here a reference may also be made to the Yapanlya sect which bore 
resemblance to but was different from the Svetambara and the 
Digambara sects both. According to the Darsanasdra of Devasena 
it came into existence in 148 a.d. It was probably founded by Sri- 
kaiasa, a monk of Svetambara sect at Kalyananagara in the former 
Hyderabad State. The monks of this sect remained naked, adored 
Mayurapichchhl, ate food in their palms, worshipped nude images 
but believed that women can attain moksha and that Kevalins 
should take food in morsels. Because of their mixed beliefs the 
monks of this sect were denounced as Jainabhasah (Jainas in 
appearance only). However, for some lime it was quite popular in 
the South and kings of Kadamba, Rashtrakuta and other dynasties 
made donations to it. But later on it became extinct for some un- 
known reason.* 

Divisions and Siib-divisions of the ^vetambaras and Digambaras 
The Disintegration of the Jaina Church did not stop with the divi- 
sion of the community between the Svetambara and Digambara 
sects. Later on these two were divided into ganas, kuJas, gachchhas, 
sakhas and other sub-orders. A gana is a unit which consists of the 

‘Jain, Muni Uttama Kamal, Jaina Sects and Schools, p. 133 S; Roy, A. K., 

A tJta 1984 - 127 “' 29 « 
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various sambhogas. The head of a gana is called ganin. In later age; 
the gana was also called gacbchba, the term gachchha literally dc 
noting the path of the monks following a particular set of rules. 
The Chhedasutras attribute importance to ganas while the refcrcnct 
to gachchhas is found as early as the Upangas, Niryuktis anc 
Prakirnakas. 

A gana was an assemblage of many kulas which were chains ir 
preceptor-disciple order of the various acharyas.^ Monks were alsc 
subdivided into sakhas which were groups of monks, may be of one 
kula, studying under specified teachers. They could also be grouped 
in the form of various gummas or followers of the various 
upadhyayas appointed by the iicharyas of a gana. The gummas could 
be divided into a number of phaddayas, a phaddaya being a group 
under a ganavachchhedaka. “Thus the hierarchy of teachers consis- 
ted of Acharya, Upadhyaya and Ganavachchhedaka and the groups 
led or controlled by them are known as gapa or gachchha, gumma 
and phaddaya respectively. Sambhoga, kula and sakha are classifi- 
cation on different principles.”^ 

Muni Uttam Kamal Jain has given lists of Svetambara and 
Digambara gachchhas known from epigraphs and literature. The 
list of the Svetarabara gachchhas known from the ‘post-Mathura’ 
inscriptions alone contains the names of 1 17 gachchhas. These were 
named after the provinces (e.g. Savatthiya gachchha), or place- 
names (e.g. Jirapalliya gachchha), or caste names (e.g. Osvala 
gachchha, Poravada gachchha), or the names of their founders (e.g. 
Dharmaghosha gachchha), or particular incidents (e.g. Kharatara 
gachchha) or peculiar religious rituals (e.g. Vidhipaksha gachchha), 
etc. Most of the gachchhas sprang up in Gujarat and Rajasthan. 
The tendency to start new gachchhas appears to have become pro- 
nounced from the ninth century a.d. though one gachchha (namely 
the Bhavaharsha gachchha) is mentioned in an inscription of 52 
A.D. Most of these ancient gachchhas are now extinct, though some 
are extant and some, like Kharateragachchha and Tapagachchha, 
are quite popular. 

Evolution and History of the Sacred Jaina Literature 

According to the belief of the Jainas their Agaraas or the scriptures 

^SBE, XXII. 

yain, Muni Uttam Kamal, op. cit., p. 49. 

Ubid., p. 50. 
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(alw known by Ihc appellations Siddhanla, Paramagaraa, Krtanta, 
\ cUa, Sruti, Sastra, etc.) were revealed by the Sarvajna, or the 
)nini.scicnt Being. In fact, they were handed down from generation 
to generation by a succession of teachers called ganadharas, beginning 
with Sudharman one of the chief disciples of Mahavira. Sudharman 
is said to Jiavc transmitted the Agamas to Jambusvamin who is 
referred to as the author of the Canon at the very outset. 

As the Svetiimbaras and Digambaras both postulate the original 
Canon to consist of the 12 Ahgas, including the 14 Puvvas or Pur- 
vas ns a part of the last Ahga, one may accept it to be its original 
c.xtcnt. But a constantly recurring phrase in the iSvetambara Canon 
itself makes the Sdmdyika (a work of the Prakirnaka group, see 
infra) the beginning and the Bindiisara the end of the Canonical 
writings. This means that the earliest Canonical writings contained 
something less than the 12 Ahgas and included at leastsome works 
which did not strictly belong to the Ahga type.* 

There is a great dificrence of opinion between the Digambaras 
and Svetambaras regarding the availability of the twelve Ahgas as 
they developed in the post-Mahavira period. Aecording to a widely 
accepted tradition during the reign of Chandragupta Maurya, on 
account of a terrible famine in North India, a large body of Jaina 
monks under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, with his royal disciple 
Chandragupta, who had abdicated his throne and joined the party, 
migrated to the South for the purpose of obtaining support and 
sustenance during the period of the famine. When normalcy was 
restored, a Council was called by Sthulabhadra, the leader of those 
who had stayed behind at Pataliputra, early in the 3rd cent. b.c. 
which collected and fixed the eleven Angas and ten Puvvas as the 
twelfth Aiiga under the name of Ditthivaya. Sthulabhadra could not 
incorporate the rest of the four Puvvas in the twelfth Ahga because 
his teacher Bhadrabahu had not allowed him to teach them to 
others. But when the disciples of Bhadrabahu returned from the 
South they declared the Canon approved by the Pataliputra Council 
as spurious. The disciples of Sthtilabhadra, however, did not accept 
this contention. It naturally led to a Schism in the Jaina Sahgha 
between the !§vetambaras and the Digambaras. 

Many books of the Canon finalized in the First Council are now 
lost and the names of others remain obscure to us. The fact that 


>Am, p. 421. 
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dditions were m:idc to the Canon fornuilatcd in the First Council 
[apparent because some of its hooks arc allribulcd to later writers 
kc ^amar>-a, Ar>-arakshitn. Virabhadra and others. This process 
,'enl alongwith the loss of the older text'-. Beca.usc of these changes, 
he older classification of the Canon could not be maintained for 
ang. though it may be admitted that a sub^tanli:ll part of the pre- 
cnl Canon goes back to ib,o<c da>s.‘ 

The ninth centur>' after \‘ira-nir%.';na (i.c. the fourth-fifth century 
i.D.)was a period of great peril to tiie sacred books. It was caused 
)y constant famines and of eminent tc.ichers who had inctno- 
■ised the sacred texts in fu’l. In the early p.art of this century, there- 
fore. t\^o attempts were m.cde to restitute tiie Canon, one by Stlian- 
dila at Mather." and the ether by N.’.p.'.riiir.a at N'alahhl in Kathia- 
war. However not much of the r v- nrh. left to us though v.c have 
some variant readings rce- 'rues: by liter c-mmentators, c'^pecially 
those attributed to Nug.'riuni. .A omfu! and mriou'. attempt at 
sculinc the s-orred tc’f- as mde in v h, -.t ;■ gererailv called the 
Second Council at Valr.'-h*. I; v-:.s h.'d under tr.e ah!: guidance of 
DevardhicanT in the '"•x’t. centur;. pr ‘■"iM;. tinriny th: reirn 
of king Dhrm."'e".a 1 rfth: dsr.-.'*y, T.h t kirr is rate 

praised as a Jaina c'’r.*.ert m !a"'.r ".'.d'*:-*’. ti.'/urh acev rci.cr to 
Ghatage, ih; arcci .t’:* ' ' t' e Cou' : ! v it' t.':c kinn rt do .h*'od.' 
The imerirtiors of th: ?.f ne '* e- moi e any rent:' n of the 

Council arc ncr d" t'"eo "e*r.'. !' e r .r; to'.aro''. Jainism. 

Further, the Ja''c 'rod * - - e’-'d'r- .•.' •rn tan event to the 

time of any rirtifc'T i o* d A!, t? e'c fact'- lead to the 
natural cor.:h:'"in that *" e nec-a*' t C'' o'c rnainly the worl.’ 
ufthe Jai.na Cnc'':*. it't ^ '.■> : a'..i.en*'al that Vtilahlil 

was a great cent:; o' a--. ; •e-n-;. : in ti.at age.^ 

Fe that as it m.'.'-, acc": "r " *' : 'rod. 'ion';! v.w>unt, in the 
Second Coenri; at Va'-.'-:- : -y ;a a a C- ' on ro*./ it'- pr(:\':nt ofiape. 
Though ma:h of ft • ao";a'' a'd cf !?'• hooho ezitfcT 

before that tf.-;. *h- aod the olootifloatinn 

arrange— ;at no r ttro' ■ ' - - - -- - - -'vA V/./t ar^ di'/fdtd .'.ntn 

six groapt, caht- ^ I. . ’ p , ry h ecs 
aAt’aTVo'na-^^naV Cf to- namm. An?;o fr 
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old. This part of the Canon occupied an equahy important position 
e^en in the order classification and at least the names of the Ahca 
works are common to both the Svetambaras and the Digambaras 

(Achdra), (2) Suyagadanga (Sutrakrta), 
(3) fhananga {Sthana), (4) Samayayanga {Samavdya), (5) Viydhapan- 
natti {VyakhydprajTiapti) or Bhagm'atJsdtra, (6) Ndyddhammakahdo 
{Jndtrdharmakathd), (7) Uvdsagaddsdo {Updsakadasdka), (S) Antaga- 
dasdo {Antakrddasdka), (9) Amittarovardiyadasdo {Anuttaraupapdtika 
dasdka), (10) Panhdvdgarajidim {Prasna-rydkarana), (II) Vivdgasuya 
(Vipdkasiitra), and (12) Ditthivdya {Drshtirdda). Of these the J2th 
one, tlie Drshtivada, is now completely lost to us. 


The antiquit}' of the list of the Ahga texts, however, does not 
preclude the possibility of drastic changes in the form and 
contents of these books. But as we are ignorant of the contents 
of the original Ahgas it is not possible to know the extent 
to which the present-day works of the same name retain 
their original contents. The older parts of the Achdrdnga and 
Sutrakfitanga may well claim to preserve much original matter, 
and the same may be true to some extent of the Bhagavatlsutra. 
We know even less of the Purva works. The traditional scheme 
places all the fourteen Purvas in the 12th Ahga. From the name 
‘pm'oj’a’ applied to most of them, one may assume that they con- 
tained matter of a controversial nature, probably stating the views 
of the opponents and their refutations. Their place in the Drisfin'vdda 
suggests similar contents*. 

Older than the other remaining groups of sacred texts arc the 
twelve Upahgas (‘subsidiarj' Ahgas’)- The name Upahga occurs in 
the introduction of the last five books of this group collecti\'cly 
called Niraydraliydo. From this it appears that there was a time 
when this group consisted only of these books. From these and 
other works, all of which are to be found in the older Anga-bdhira 
section, a new class was formed, modelled after the Ahga work, 
and was made to consist of 12 books in agreement with them. TJie 
identical number later gave rise to the theory that each Upahga is 

related with the corresponding Ahga-. 

The group of the Prakirnaka texts is of indefinite extent. This is 
implied also by the term prakirnaka (miscellaneous) used for it. 
However according to Ghatage the main Prakirnaka texts arc those 


^AIU, p. 422. 
'CA, p. 416. 
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which dealt with the duties of the monks. To the older texts of 
this category were added others to conform to the traditional list 
of ten or sixteen. ‘ 

The Clihedasufra are older in date than the Prakirnakas. They 
represent the oldest form of the rules dealing with the corporate 
life of the monks in the monasteries. The Six Chhedasutras are 

(1) Dasasnitaskandha, (2) Kappa (Briiat-Kalpa), (3) Vavahdra, 
(4) Nisiha, (5) Mahanisiha, and (6) Pancliakappa. Tradition ascribes 
the authorship of the first three to Bhadrabahu.^ The older among 
them are written in prose. The name of this group is known to 
the Avasyakaniryukti in the form of Chheyaganthas. 

A severe punishment consisting of complete annulling of the 
monkhood is called Miila. Works which dealt with the basic 
principles .of Jainism and which formed the beginning of the 
canonical study were put together and given the name Mulasutra. 
They are usually reckoned as four in number: (1) Uttardjjhayana, 

(2) Dasaveyaliya, (3) Avassaya, and (4) Pindanijjuti. Winternitz as- 
cribes the authorship of Dasaveyaliya to Sejjambhave, the fourth 
head of the Jaina Sahgha after Mahavlra, about a century after the 
latter’s death^. 

Besides these five groups of sacred texts there is a pair of texts, 
called Nandi and Anuyogadvdra and the commentaries called 
Nijjutis which are believed to have been written in a much later 
period, i.e. even after the 6th cent. a.d. The Nijjutis or Niryuktis 
were composed when the need of explaining parts of the Canon 
was felt by the Jaina community. Ten of them are often attributed 
to Bhradrabahu. Prakrit commentaries in prose called Chunnis 
(Churnis) were also composed on many important Canonical books. 
They form a kind of methodological introduction for the study of 
the sacred writings and are left without a group name'^. 

According to the canonical texts and later tradition, Mahavlra 
preached his religion in Ardha-Magadhi, which is said to be the 
language of the Canon also. However the language of the available 
Canon is closely akin to the standard Prakrits called Maharashtrl 
and Jaina Maharashtrl. In later ages, the Jaina scholars preferred 
Sanskrit more and more to Prakrit. The older commentaries in 

■Cf. CHI, I, p. 419. 

^Winternitz, HIL, II, pp. 462-4. 

^Ibid., p. 433. 

*CA, p. 417. 
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Prakrit therefore soon gave place to Sanskrit tikas. In the classical 
age philosophical works of great merit were composed by Jaina 
scholars such as Siddhasena, Akalahka, Pujyapada and others who 
formulated Jaina doctrines in a more logical form. 

According to the Digambaras, not only the Ditthivaya {DrshtJ- 
vdda) was lost by the time of the First Council but the other eleven 
Ahgas were also lost in course of time, and thus no part of the 
Canon is now available. They also do not recognise other works 
grouped as Upangas, Chhedasutras, etc., which are found in the 
present Canon of the ^vetambaras. However, with the loss of their 
Canonical books, the Digambaras keenly felt the need of some 
authoritative works taking the place of the lost Canon. This was 
fulfilled by the composition of independent treatises on their 
religion and philosophy. Kundakunda is one of the most famous 
Digambara authors. He lived in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. He had several books to his credit. Other important 
Digambara writers, who wrote in Prakrit, are Vattakera, Svami 
Kartikeya, Yativrshabha and famous Jaina patriarchs like Pushpa- 
danta, Bhutabali and Gunadhara. Of the Digambara scholars who 
wrote in Sanskrit mention may be made of Samantabhadra, 
Pujyapada, Akalahka and Manatuhga. 

Spread of Jainism: North India^ 

The wanderings of Mahavira give us a fairly good idea of the 
original extent of Jainism. This included the kingdoms of Kosala, 
Videha, Magadha and Ahga.^ One of the Chhedasutras preserves 
the memory of the earlier extent of the faith in the rule which 
allows Jaina monks to wander as far as Ahga-Magadha to the 
east . . . Kausarabi to the south, Sthuna to the west and Kunala to 
the north.3 The additional remark that a monk may also go to a 
country where the faith has acquired roots shows that Jainism was 
already spreading in the neighbouring regions. 

According to traditional account, the further spread of Jainism 
was the result of different migrations, said to have been caused by 

‘For the role of important Jaina personages in the history of India vide, 
Jain J. P., Pramnkha Jaina Pnrusha aur Mahilayen, New Delhi, 1975; Johara- 
purakara.’v. and Kasabwal, K. C., VJra Sasana ke Prabhavaka Actmrya, 

New Delhi, 1975. 

^Ghatage in AIU, p. 417. 

^Kappasutta, quoted in AW, p. 417, 
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a famine of 12 years duration. This tradition is partially confirmed 
by other evidence and agrees well with historical facts. 

One early migration led the Jaina monks to Kalinga, as is 
evident from the famous Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela,* 
the Manchapuri inscription of his queen^ and the iSvetambara 
tradition. According to this tradition a dreadful famine in Magadha 
drove the monks as far as the sea-coast. The numerous caves dedi- 
cated to the Jaina monks on the Udyagiri and Khandagiri hills 
prove the continued existence of Jainism in this region.^ A 
similar early extension or migration of the Jaina community 
brought it to Mathura in the west where are found the ruins of a 
Jaina shrine of the pre-Christian period and a large number of 
small dedicatory records dating from the first two centuries of the 
Christian era. Their evidence is confirmed by the information 
supplied by the Sthavirdvali f 

Ujjayini also became a stronghold of Jainism quite early. The 
story of Samprati’s (grandson of Asoka) conversion to Jainism by 
Suhastin suggests its spread to Malwa in as early as the second 
century b.c. Samprati imitated his grandfather in sending religious 
missionaries to Andhra and Dravida region to propagate his new 
religion. The famous story of KalakachSrya, the Jaina sage, implies 
the existence of Jainism in Malwa in the first century b.c. Further 
west in Gujarat the Junagarh inscription of a grandson of Jayada- 
man belonging to the second century a.d. makes mention of men 
who had attained perfect knowledge [Kevalijndna) and were free 
from old age and death {Jardmarana)J Of about the same period 
may be the caves found at Dhahk, in which the sculptures of the 
Jaina prophets like Rshabha, Parsva, Mahavira and others have 
been found.® In the North-West also Jainism was popular even in 
the Maurya period, for according to the Jaina tradition Chanakya, 
who was born near Taxila and later became the Prime Minister 


‘Goyal, S. R., Prachma Bharatiya AbhUekha Saugraha, p. 359ff; Cf. Chakra- 
borty, Asceticism in Ancient India, p. 355. 

^Goyal, op. cit., p. 402. 

^AIU,p. 418. 

*Ibid. 

*Goyal, op. cit., p. 348. 

‘AIU, p. 419. 
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of Chandragupta Maurya, was a Jaina by faith. ' 

The^ age of the Gupta imperialism, which marked a revival of 
Hinduism, saw a corresponding decline of Jainism. The paucity of 
Jaina epigraphic records, comparative lack of literary evidence from 
the side of Jaina writers and the absence of any reference to it in 
the description of the Chinese traveller Fa-hsien prove it. However, 
there are indications that it continued to be popular as before 
among the middle classes. An inscription belonging to the reign 
of Kumaragupta, found at Mathura (432 a.d.) speaks of the 
dedication of a Jaina image by a lady^. Another inscription found 
at Udayagiri in Malwa (425 a.d.) records the erection of a statue 
of Parsva by a private individuaP. The Kahaum inscription of the 
time of Skandagupta (461 a.d.) also refers to the setting up 
of five images of the Jaina prophets in that viJIage."* A little 
later, the Paharpur copper-plates of a.d. 478 record the donation 
of some land by a private individual and his wife, for the mainte- 
nance of worship at the Jaina Vihara at Vatagohali. The Vihara 
was presided over by the pupils of the Nirgrantha teacher 
Guhanandin of the Panchastupanikaya of Banaras^. The founder 
of the vihara according to this record was a monk, who had 
migrated there from Banaras. These inscriptions suggest that 
the erection of the images of the Jaina prophets was a usual 
feature, and that the organisation of the community of monks 
continued to be the same as before, with its divisions into ganas 
and sakhas^ 

For the period of the decline of the Gupta empire some light on 
the condition of Jainism is thrown by the Kuvalayamaiakahd of 
Udyotana composed in 779 A.D. According to it in North India, 
there was a town called Pavvaiya close to the river Chandrabhiiga, 
which was the capital of the Yavana king Toramana. The spiritual 


•The present author believes that Chanakya, the Prime Minister of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, was a Jaina but was different from Kautilya, the author of the 
Arthasastra. See Goyal, S. R., ‘The Riddle of Chanakya and Kaulilya’, 
Jijnasa, Jaipur, I, Nos. 3-4, pp. 32-51. 

’Goyal, S. R., GuptakdUna Ahhilekha, p. 145 f. 

^Ibid., pp. 142-4. 

^Ibid., p. 255; CA, p. 410. 

’Goyal, op. cit.; CA, p. 410. 

‘CA, p. 410. 
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preceptor of this king was one Harignpta of (he Gupta rainily'. If 
seems to indicate that Toramfina had become n regular convert to 
Jainism. For the condition of Jainism in (he centuries following, 
the disintegration of the Gupta empire, we have the testimony of 
Hiuen Tsang (.seventh century) who reports that the monl:*. of both 
the Svetambara and Digambara sects were to be found near 7’axila 
to the west and Vipula to the cast, and the IJigambani Idir/'ranthas 
were very numerous in Pundravardhana and .Samataja in (he east. 
However the Brahmanas of the period held the Jainn monks in 
low esteem as is seen in the reference to the naked Ksliapanaka by 
Bana in his HarshacharUa and (he fun Dandin makes of the coU' 
version of a poor wretch to Jainism in his Daial-.unu'irarharila, 
Udyotann in his Kuvaiayanulhl rcporls (hat .^ivachandra, pupil'', 
pupil of Harigupta mentioned above, carried this religion to 
Bhinnamala. otherwise known as Srlmfda svhilc his odur pupils 
converted the whole of Gujarat to their faith,^ 7iie press-noe of 
Jainism in Kathiawar and Gujarat in the early medieval per/O'l is 
also indicated by other literary as '.veil as cpigraphie and archaeo- 
logical evidences. though in contrast to the 'plendour it aMains-d in 
the eleventh and the twelfth centuries, due to royal in 


this period it remained mainly the religion of the rnerch^:;;' r.hr/r. 
In the age of the Gurjara-Pratihfira and Pafa imper.'a!;',,m' ‘o 
10th cent.), except in the west Jainism appear, ^o have io'* rnveh 
of its hold over the rest of North India. 7 re Ghag/a rv'er v, '.re- 
patrons of this religion. Vanarilja Cltavada tre fcvr.cer c e e. 
was installed on the throne, according to the /a'ra Pn’A'jt-y/ffj' , ey 
his Jaina g:/n/ ^TJagcna'uri.'* Though the o.h.e'a re/g'cr o ■'.'.erca 

was Saiva. most V its innuential perone vere ' 

suggestion of his ^aru JeTf'sguna't'jri, v/ho refe'sec ^ ' e g- c ’.re /•.' 
dom, Vanaraia bui;! a temple knov/n as -y 






his successo.''S al- 1 build vr.'-.Te/ other temp ^ 

figure prominently in the Jair.a literature. Va’sa''Ga ''s-'/.'ra. 
is called in Jaina /'/■ 6 'Sire'//;' 7 ;; is ssdd h- ve v 
Kanauj, Mathura. A'sh'las-id-p .Modhett-, 
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son niioja was also a great patron of the religion. Pradyumnasuri 
is credited with the conversion of the rulers of Sapadalaksha 
Tribhuvanagiri, etc. to Jainism.' 

In the nth-12th centuries Gujarat was a flourishing centre of 
Jainism. A Jaina temple, known as Mulabastika, was built by 
Mulanlja at Anahilapafaka or Anahilavada. At this time Srlchandra 
and his teacher Saliasrakirti, whose spiritual predecessors were 
fSrutakTrti and Srikirti, enjoyed immense prestige in the political 
world so much so that Sahasrakirti is described as ‘the sinless 
teacher whose supreme lotus feet were worshipped by eminent kings 
like G/ihgcya, Bhojadeva and others’.^ The reference is obviously 
to the Kalaclniri king of Chedi and the Paramara king of Malwa. 
During the reign of Bhima I. his minister Vimala built in 1031 
A.D. at Abu a magnificent temple of Adinatha which, for its rich 
delicate carving, grace, and beauty, is considered unique in 
the world. According to the Kharotaragachchhapattavali Vimala 
also built the temple of Jtshabhadeva on the Arbudachala. Jainism 
became even more dominant at the Chaulukya court during the 
reigns of Siddhariija and his successor Kumarapala, The latter 
actually became a convert to Jainism under the influence of the cele- 
brated .scholar Hcmachandra (1088-1 172 a.d.). Under the guidance 
of Hcmachandra Kumarapala beautified Gujarat with Jaina shrines 
to an enormous extent. The continuity of the faith and the pros- 
perity of its followers in this region are attested by the temple of 
Neminiitha built at Abu by Tejahpala, a minister of the Chaulukya 
king Somasimhadeva. Other numerous Jaina shrines were also built 
in this period. Besides Abu, ^atrunjaya and Girnar in Kathiavvad 
received patronage of the rulers and merchants for the construction 
of beautiful temples including the Chintamani Parsvanatha temple 
at Khambhata (Cambay) which was built about 1108 a.d.^ 

Spread of Jainism in Deccan 

According to tradition the extension of Jainism in the Deccan was 
associated with the migration of the Digambaras.'* It was caused by 
the great famine in Magadha which forced Bhadrabahu to seek shel- 
ter in the South along with his royal disciple Chandragupta 

Ubid., p. 288 f. 

Uain, H. L., in The Struggle for Empire, p. 428. 

mid., p. 428-9. 

<Cf. Chakraborty, op. cit., p. 355 ff. 
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Maurya and resulted in the establishment of the Digambara 
community in Mysore, with Sravana Belagola as its centre. The 
Svetambara tradition, however, makes the migration proceed from 
Ujjayini in Malwa, which is also corroborated by a version of the 
early Digambara tradition. In any case, there are grave doubts 
whether the migration to the South had anything to do with the 
famous acharya Bhadrabahu or the Maurya king Chandragupta. 
“Among the different sects of the south, the Senagana of the Mula- 
sahgha appears to show some intimate connection with the story of 
migration and may have formed the first migration group.”^ 

The history of the religion in this part of the country in the 
centuries following the initial migration is not known but it must 
have been in a fairly flourishing condition. In the Gupta age many 
royal families of the Deccan, their ministers and small chieftains 
showed decided inclination towards it. The Ganga kings of Mysore 
were intimately associated with Jainism. A later tradition makes 
the founder of the Ganga family a disciple of a Jain teacher called 
Simhanandin. A later ruler, Avinita, is said to have been brought 
up by Vijayakirti, a Jaina sage, and the famous Digambara author 
Pujyapada is associated with Durvinita, another king of this 
dynasty.2 Whatever value we may attach to these traditions, the 
epigraphic records mention several Ganga kings making gifts to 
Jaina monks and building Jaina temples, along with giving do- 
nations to Brahmanical religious establishments. 

The Kadamba rulers of Vaijayanti or Banavasi were usually the 
followers of Brahmanism but at the same time they showed unusual 
favour towards Jainism, giving donations to Jaina monks, erecting 
Jaina temples and giving other help to the different sections of the 
Jaina community. Their records show that there were different sects 
among the Jainas like the Nirgranthas, the Digambaras, the 
Yapaniyas (a sect which later on disappeared), the lesser known 
Kurchakas, and even the Svetapatas.^ 

' Barring a few spurious grants, there is no reliable evidence to 
show that the Chalukyas of Badami had any particular leaning to- 
wards Jainism. We have, however, the famous Aihole inscription 
of Pulakesin II, perhaps the greatest of the Chalukya emperors, 
whose prot6g6 Ravikirti constructed a temple of Jinendra in 

'Ghatage, AIU, p. 419. 

^CA, p. 411 f. 

^Ibid., p. 412. 
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that village, called the Meguti temple. A Jaina cave at BadamI and 
another at Aihole, containing figures of Tirthankaras, also belong 
to the early Chalukya period,* 

After the Chalukyas, many Rashtrakuta rulers patronised and 
even showed distinct inclination, towards Jainism. The great 
Rashtrakuta emperor Amoghavarsha I was a Jaina. His chief pre- 
ceptor was Jinasena and he appointed Gunabhadra as the pre- 
ceptor for his son Krshna IT. Amoghavarsha abdicated more than 
once, probabl}^ to observe the vow of akinchaiwtar How did he 
accept Jaina-d/A'jM is graphically described in a contemporary work, 
Ganitasarasamgraha of hfahaviracharj'a.^ 

The Gahga kings of the Rashtrakuta age were also great patrons 
of Jainism. Nitimarga and his second son Butuga were devout 
Jainas, Marasirhha was a disciple of Ajitasena, and was a staunch 
Jaina, He ended his life by Sailekbana (religious star\'ation). He 
gave many endowments for the cause of Jainism and constructed 
the colossal image of Gomata at Sravana Belgola."’ 

The age of the Rashtrakutas (a.d. 754-974) was followed by a 
^aiva reaction under Tailapa IF, the later Chalukya king and his 
immediate successors, though we also read that Tailapa II had 
strong attachment to Jainism and patronised Ranna, Kaviratna, 
the author of Ajita purana. TaiJapa’s son Satyasra 3 'a is also said to 
have constructed a monument (jiisidhi) in honour of his Jaina guru 
Vimala Chandra Panditadeva. Many other kings of this family 
such as Jayasimha II, Somesvara I and II, and Vikramaditya VI, 
showed favour to the Jaina faith by patronising Jaina writers, and 
giving lands to Jaina teachers and Jaina temples or settlement.s 
{hasti or vasadi). 

The founder of the Hoyasala dynasty is said to have owed his 
greatness to the benedictions of a Jaina saint. Many other Hoya- 
sala kings had Jaina saints as their spiritual teachers and made grants 
to Jaina temples and settlements. Vishnuvardhana, the most cele- 
brated and glorious of the Hoyasalas, changed his faith under the 
influence of Ramanujacharya, but there is ample evidence to prove 
that he continued to be benevolent and generous towards Jainism 

Ubid.,- p. 412 f. 

^Pusalkcr in AIK, p. 290. _ . 

’For royal patronage of Jainism during the Rashtrakuta period, see C// . . 
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all through his reign. ‘ His queen ^antaladevi also continued to be 
a staunch devotee of Jainism throughout her life, and made several 
donations to the Jaina temples. Some of the most outstanding 
ministers and commanders of the Hoyasalas were also staunch 
believers in the Jaina faith.^ The later Hoyasala kings were also 
patrons of Jainism. Two of them, Vira Ballala II and Narasimha 
III, had Jaina saints as their spiritual guides. In Andhra, though 
the reigning monarchs were invariably Parama-Mahesvaras, 
members of the royal family, high state-officials, vassal kings and 
feudal lords sometimes followed Jaina faith. Some of the Eastern 
Chalukyas were also Jainas or patrons of this religion and made 
pious endowments to its establishments. 

Thus we find that there was not a single dynasty in the Deccan, 
including Andhra and Karnataka, that did not come under the 
influence of Jainism at one time or another, Non-Jaina rulers also 
patronised Jainism, Ministers, generals, women— all played their 
part in the growth of Jainism.^ 

Spread of Jainism : The Far South 

It is difficult to know precisely the condition of Jainism in the Far 
South in the early centuries of the Christian era. Of course we have 
the evidence of Mahavamsa that there were Nirgranthas in Ceylon 
at the time of Pandukabhaya, and some obscure Brahml records 
with probable reference to Jainism are found in caves in the districts 
of Ramnad and Tinnevelly, but they are of no importance in tracing 
the history of Jainism in the Tamil region'^. However, the evidence of 
early Tamil works leaves no doubt about the flourishing state of 
Jainism in the Far South when these works were composed. Like 
other religions Jainism also claims the writers of Tolkappiyam and 
Kural among its adherents. The Buddhist epic Manimekhalai 
refers to Jaina monks, mostly Digambaras, and their doctrines, in a 
fairly accurate manner. Other famous works like the Jivakachinta- 
mani, Silappadikaram, Nilakesi, Yahdharakdvya and others are 
obviously Jaina in origin and contents, but their dates are uncertain. 
In any case these must be anterior to the seventh century a.d. when 


‘For details, see The Struggle for Empire, p. 430. 
mid. 

mid., p. 291. 

*CA, p. 413. 
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Jainism suffered serious reverses in the Far South.' 

Jaina traditions also give evidence for the prosperous state of 
Jainism in the Far South. The famous Jaina author Samantabhadra 
is associated with the town of Kanchl. Kundakunda, the famous 
Digambara scholar, is brought in relation with a ruler adieu 
Sivakumaramaharaja who was probably one of the Pallava 
kings of the Prakrit charters. Sarvanandin. a Jaina scholar, wrote 
Lokovibhanga in 45S a.d. during the reign of Sinihavarman of 
Kanchl. According to some scholars Kalabhra in\aders of the 
South came from Karnataka and were followers of the Jair.a 
religion.- 

The Jaina community of the Far South formed what is kno'' n 
as the Millasangha (the original group). According to a later 
tradition four pupils of Arhadbali, a pupil of Bhadrabahu 11. 
founded the four ganas of the Mulasahgha. known respectively 
by the names of Nandigana, Senagana, Simhagana and Devagana. 
The evidence of inscriptions however is not quite in aga'craent 
with this tradition. In any case, the community of the Jaina 
monks in the Tamil lands was elaborately orgam'sed and sho\'ed 
distinctions based on locality and practices, suggesting its wide 
expanse.-' A welcome confirmation of the same is furnished by 
HiuenTsang, who speaks of a large number of the Nirgranthas in 


the country of the Pandyas, 

In the Tamil lands Jainism lost royal support and began to 
decline in the seventh and subsequent centuries as a result ot the 
vigorous preaching of the Saiva and Vaishnava saints, calleu the 
Nayanars and Alvars. According to tradition, the famous PaIIa\a 
king. Mahendravarman. originally a Jaina. was converted to 
Saivism by the preaching of the saint called .-\p?ar. The Panaya .k:ng 
Arikesarl Maravarman, known to tradition as Sundara Pano>ya. wa> 
converted to Saivism by Saanbandar. The Jaina t.iith was sub;e-,t,^ 
to further humiliation at the hands of the ^aishna\a .A!\ars an.- 
afterwards by the rise of the great .Acharyas. To attract the pex'. 
of Hinduism the Alvars and Nayanars adopted the prae.:ev c- 
four-fold dana (ahdra. ebbaya. bbaisbajya and ifasira), 
caste system, recruited people from the lowest grade in the:r lo u. 
instituted a hierarchy of si.'tty-thrce saints, composed h>m.r.> s- 
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honour of local deities and tried to win over the good grace of the 
king, thereby securing patronage of the state. As a result of all 
this, Jainism lost its hold over the people and many Jainas left the 
Pallava and Pandya kingdoms and migrated possibly to Koppana, 
^ravana Belgola and the surrounding territory where they were 
patronised by the Gahga and other local dynasties. 

Contribution of Jainism to Indian Culture 

The Jainas have played a very important role in the cultural evolu- 
tion of the country, Sanskrit has all along been the medium of 
sacred writing and preachings of the Brahmanas and Pali that of 
the Buddhists. But the Jainas utilized the popular languages of the 
different times at different places for the propagation of their 
religion as well as for the preservation of knowledge. They did not 
invest any particular language with religious sanctity. It helped 
them in exercising a predominant influence in the development of 
the Prakrit languages. They even gave a literary shape to some of 
the regional languages for the first time. 

Mahavira preached in the mixed dialect called Ardha-Magadhi, in 
order that he might be understood by the people speaking both 
Magadhi and Sauraseni. Later on the Jainas used Sanskrit and 
other regional Prakrits for their literary works. Now a very rich 
literature produced by the Jainas is available, which preserves the 
form of the language as it was current prior to the evolution of 
the present-day regional languages, especially Hindi, Gujarati and 
Marathi. This language called Apabhrariisa forms the link between 
the classical languages, Sanskrit and Prakrit, on the one hand, and 
the modern regional languages, on the other.* The Jainas were 
pioneers in cultivating Tamil and Kannada and enriching the early 
literature in these languages. They have also produced a vast 
literature in Sanskrit, both narrative and philosophical, and' works 
on astronomy, grammar, prosody, lexicography, history, historio- 
graphy and mathematics. 

The Jainas contributed their due share in the development of 
arts in the country. They erected stupas in honour of their saints, 
with their accessories of stone railings, decorated gateways, stone 
umbrellas, elaborate carved pillars, free standing pillars Qnanastam- 
bbas) and abundant statues. Early examples of these have been 

‘Munshi Shri Buddhamalji, The Contribution of Jain writers to Indian 
Languages, Calcutta, 1964. 
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(liscovcrcil at Mathura. Bundclkhand i.s fujl of Jaina images of the 
eleventh and iwclfrlj ccniurjc,s. The huge statues of Bahubalin, 
hunvn as Gom:Hcsvar:i, at ^ravana Bc/go/a (57 feet high) and 
Karkala in Mysore State arc among the wonders of the world'. 
I he former was creeled by Chamundaraya, a Gahga minister during 
tlie tenth century. 1 he Jainas also built cavc-tcmples cut in rocks, 
the earliest examples of which, belonging to the second century 
n.c. and later, e.xisl in Ori.ssa, known as Hathigumpha caves. Other 
cxamplcsof the various periods exist at Junagadh, Junnar, Udayagiri, 
etc. 'I'hc numerous Jaina places of pilgrimage, such as the Parasa- 
mith Jlills. P.ivapuri and Rajgir in Bihar, and Girnar and Palifana 
in K.'ithiauar, pos.sc.ss temples and other architectural monuments 
of different ages. The Jaina marble temples at Mount Abu belong- 
ing to the eleventh century and later, ‘carry to its highest perfection 
the Indian genius for the invention of graceful patterns and their 
application to the decoration of masonry’’. 

The most important contribution of Jainism in cultural field is 
the principle and philosophy of aJii/hxd. According to A, N.Upadhye 
Jainism is pcritaps the only religion of India which has explained 
the doctrine of ohhnsd in a systematic manner.^ The aJiimsa 
preached by Jainism is of a very extreme form but it has been duly 
graded for the householders and for the monks in view of the 
diltcrcni circumstances of life in which they are placed (supra). 
Jainism turned ahimsd into a philosophy of action, and numerous 
instances on record show that the Jaina generals and kings fought 
as bravely in wars as their contemporaries of the Brahmanical 
faith. On the other hand, the principle of ahimsd encouraged the 
movement for ending the himsu in Vedic sacrifices and helped 
Vaishnavism in popularising vegetarianism in India. 

In the field of philosophy thcgreatest contribution of Jainism have 
been the doctrines of Syadvada and Saptanaya. They strengthened 
on the ideological plane the spirit of philosophical and religious 
tolerance for which India has been so famous. It is true that the 
“wealth of schism which enriched Buddhism philosophically, the 
Jainas never appear to have experienced”,'* but their contribution 

’€///, J, p 403. 

^Upadbyc, A. N., ‘Jainism', Chapter in the work ed. by Basham quotea 

above, pp. 106, 109. 

*Paade, Origins, p. 355. 
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lo ethical thought and theory of knowledge can hardly be under- 
estimated. 

Causes of Limited but Permanent Success of Jainism 
As compared to Buddhism, the career of Jainism betrays an extre- 
mely remarkable but interesting feature in India. Jainism acquired 
only a limited success; it never became so widely popular as 
Buddhism became in certain periods of Indian history. Outside 
India also it never acquired a worth-mentioning hold, while 
Buddhism succeeded in obtaining an all-Asia character. On the 
other hand, Buddhism, despite its great popularity in ancient limes, 
lost its hold in this country almost completely while roots of Jainism 
proved much more powerful and it is even now, as it has always 
been, a prominent religion of the country. What were the reasons 
of this limited but permanent success of Jainism? 

The question is indeed diflicult lo be answered. However, as 
regards the permanence of its success, two factors may easily be 
mentioned. Firstly, Jainism became popular mainly in the merchant 
class; at least this class became the backbone of the Jaina com- 
munity. But a Jaina sravaka was not much different from a savarna 
Hindu. Therefore very soon the Jainas acquired the form of a caste 
and as a caste it was not difficult for them to maintain their cxis- 
tenee because the Hindu society has never minded the existence of 
sueh social groups within itself. Secondly, with the passage of time 
the differences between Hindu and Jaina religions were blurred. 
The Hindus did not hesitate to worship Jaina Tlrthahkaras and the 
Jainas did not mind worshipping Hindu gods. The result was the 
onslaughts of Islam were directed against Hinduism; Jainism could 
maintain its existence without much difficulty behind the massive 
and powerful defensive wall of Hinduism. On the other hand, 
Buddhism, which had acquired a slightly more distinct personality of 
its own, had to bear the direct onslaughts of Islam for which it 
had no inner strength. 

As regards the failure of Jaim'sm in becoming a real all-India 
religion and in acquiring roots outside India, probably the extreme 
form of its asceticism was the real cause. For its spread Jainism 
depended upon the missionary activities of its monks whose rigorous 
ascetic practices including plucking one’s own hair, emphasis on 
extreme form of non-violence, nudity, etc. could not attract many 
people in the country and could hardly attract any one outside 
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Chapter 10 


Gautama Buddha and Early 
Buddhism (i) 


Life of the Buddha ; upto Lnlighlcnmcnt 

The followers of Buddha trace the roots of his teachings in the 
profound super-normal (uttarimaiutssa) realization of their great 
prophet. It is only natural for the adherents of a religion to credit 
the founder of their faith with powers of insight and penetration 
into the nature of truth and reality. But Hegel has familiarized us 
with the notion that great men arc only the spokesmen of the 
‘ideas’ of their age and that nebulous ideas of the day find their 
crystallization in a great man. According to this view it will not 
be an exaggeration even to maintain that the notion and criterion 
of what constitutes an element of originality in our thought is 
itself socially conditioned. The pursuit of this method is obviously 
essential in the interest of higher knowledge, but it should not imply 
the minimization of the genius of the great founders of religions. 
For example in the ease of the Buddha himself it would be a 
travesty of truth to attribute his pessimistic world-view to economic 
depression or political tyranny of his times. He was born as a 
prince and was brought up in luxury, ease and comfort. Therefore 
the renunciation of the world by him and his dukkhavada cannot, 
by any stretch of imagination, be set down to the motive of 
escapism^* 

A complete biography of the Buddha is not found in the Pali 
canon^. However there arc incidental references in the Nikayas 


‘Mookerjec, Satkari, CHI, I, p. 589. 

^Cf. Warder, A. K., Indian Buddhism, p. 43. As the historicity of the 
Buddha is now fully established we are not discussing the views of those early 
scholars (such as R. Otto Franke, E. Senart and A. Barth) who doubted or 
rejected outright his historicity. 
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which shed some light on bis personality and the events of bis life.’ 
An early form of the Sanskrit tradition is found in the collection of 
legends in the Tibetan scriptures, especially the Vinayal The 
Mahavastu, belonging to the Vinaya of the Lokottaravadins, con- 
tains much legendary material for Buddha’s biography. Its 
Rahula votthii account is important for his early life. The Lolita- 
vistaia, in its present form, is a Mahayana sutra, but contains some 
clearly old passages^ It gives a continuous narrative of Buddha’s 
life. And finally, the Abhinishkranmnasiitra, existing only in a 
Chinese translation and the Buddhacharita of Asvaghosha may be 
mentioned.'^ 

It seems that for the earlier disciples of the Buddha it was the 
doctrine which was the centre of interest, and not the teacher.^ There- 
fore certain evidence for Buddha’s life is small; only its leading 
events and features can be historically delineated after removing the 
later legendary aceretions, which we propose to do in the following 
pages. 

Gautama Buddha, it is said in legends, came down to this world 
from the Tushita heaven where he was the presiding god. Before 
his advent into the world, he indicated the time, place and family 
which would suit him best for appearing as a human being. He was 
born in 563 b.c.,^ for bis parinirvana is now usually placed in 483 
B.c. and he was eighty years old at that time. The place of his birth 
was Kapilavastu, the chief city of the Sakyas. It was situated prob- 
ably near the place where the Lumbini edict of Asoka has been 
found. 

The Sakyas are described as proud Khattiyas of pure decent. But 
at the same time the Brahmana gotra of Gotama is ascribed to them 
and the tradition of close inter-marriages is associated with them 


'The Ariyapariyesanasiitta, sutta 36, MahasacbchakastiUa, siitta 85, Bodhiraja- 
kumarasutta, sutta 100 and Safigdravasutta are important for the histoO’ of his 
exertions towards the attainment of truth. 

*Cf. Rockhill, Li/e of the Buddha. 

^Pande, Origins, p. 370. 

^Published in an abridged trans. by Beal as The Romantic Legend oj oah} 
Buddha. 

^Warder, op. cit , 

«Vide Goyal, S. R., Mdgadha Samrajya kd Udaya, pp. 14S-52 for a detai e 
study of the various theories regarding the date of the parinirvana. Cf. also 
upadhyaya, K. N., Ear/y Buddhism and the BhagavadgUd, 1971, pp. 31-3S. 
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which indicates some non-Aryan affinities. They were an oligarchi- 
cal clan with a popular assembly and elected chief. Their economic 
life, rural and agricultural in nature, was simple. Against this back- 
ground the story of Buddha’s having had in his early life three diffe- 
rent palaces for the three seasons does not appear very plausible.* 
From the Mahavagya the name of his father appears to have been 
Suddhodana and that of his mother Maya or Mahamaya; his own 
name was Sidhartha. According to the Chullarayya the mother of the 
Buddha died soon after his birth and he was brought up by Maha- 
prajapati Gotaml, who is de.scribcd as the mother’s sister 
(mdluchchha) of the Buddha in later legends. She is mentioned 
at several places in the Vinaya and the Nikdyas, but her relationship 
with Buddha is not explicitly specified in the latter.^ According 
to a legend Rshi Asita, who learnt of the birth of the Great Being 
by his divine insight, came to Kapilavastu and prophesied that 
the child would either become a sovereign ruler or a recluse, a 
Tathagata, a Samyaksambuddha, But the prophecy of Asita has 
little claim to be regarded authentic,^ On Buddha’s education and 
the name of his wife,'* the earliest records are silent. Rahula figures 
as a monk at several places in the Nikayas, but is not called 
Buddha’s son. Only in the Mahdvagga a person of that name is 
sent by his mother to the Buddha to a.sk for his ddyajja; but here 
the name of Rdhulamdtd is missing. 

At the age of twenty-nine the Buddha entered the homeless state. 
In the traditions it takes the form of highly pathos-ridden story 
which asserts that the crisis was caused by the first sight of old age, 
sickness, death and an ascetic. But as G. C, Pande points out, it 
seems difficult to believe that the Siddhartha could have lived for 
twenty-eight years without encountering sickness, old age, death 
and asceticism.^ The Ariyapariyesaudsutta in the Majjhima Nikdya 
claims to record that he put on the yellow robes and went forth 
from his home to the homeless state against the wishes of his weep- 
ing parents. A sutta in the Anguftara Nikdya informs us how 
through reflection over the subjects of old age, sickness and death 
he lost all pride of youth, health and life. Thus, though the precise 

‘Pande, G. C., Origins, p, 372. . 

mid. 

mid., p. 373. 

‘Variously called Yasodhara, Gopa, Birftba and Bhadda Kanchana, 

‘Pande, op. dt., p. 374. 
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circumstances under which the actual abhinishkramam took place 
are no longer known yet there seems no reason to believe that it 
was a sudden revolution.^ 

The ab/iinis/ikramana wa.s followed by several years of wandering 
and seeking. He was invited by two Brahmana female hermits and 
then by Raivata Brahmarshi and Rajaka Tridandikato stay in their 
hermitages, which he politely refused.^ The names of only two 
teachers, Arada or Alara Kalama and Rudraka Ramaputra or 
Uddaka Ramaputta, under whom the Buddha sought spiritual ins- 
truction, are mentioned in the Nikdyas. On enquiry he learnt that 
Ariida Kalama had reached the seventh stage of meditation {sama- 
patti) called akihchanmyatona (in which one’s mind seeks nothing) 
while Rudraka Ramaputra could rise to the eighth stage of medi- 
tation called n’evasanhdndsanmyatana (in which the sense-perception 
was neither active nor dead).^ 

From there Gautama went to Gaya^Irsha Hill and found there 
many ascetics given to rigorous practices of self-mortification for 
spiritual elevation but he observed that they had not freed them- 
selves wholly from worldly attachments and were far away from 
obtaining true insight and knowledge. Now he went to Uruvelfi 
seniini-gama on the bank of the river Neranjana. There he practised 
rigorous asceticism for six long years and realized that it would not 
lead to perfect knowledge. Thereupon he decided to change his line 
of practices by taking food which he began with kbira of Sujatii 
(the daughter of a local senani) who offered it to him thinking that 
he was a tree-god. It disappointed his five Brahmana ascetic-com- 
panions (the Panchavargiya monks named Kondanna, Vappa, 
Bhaddiya, Mahanama, and Assaji) who left him in disgust. Now 
Gautama took his seat under the Bodhi tree with the determination 
that even if his body dries up he would not leave his seat without 
attaining sambodhi. Mara tried to break his resolution but did not 
succeed. He gradually rose from the first to the fourth j/iana and 
visualised the highest Truth, the sambodhi. and thereby becamcfully 
enlightened, the Buddha, Samyaksambuddha or Prabuddha. 


^Ibid., p. 376. 

^Dutt, N., Ear/y Monastic Buddhism, p. S7. The reference to Brahm. 

female hermits is interesting and significant. 

^For the view that the Buddha had been a Jaina Mum before Enlighten- 
ment. see Jain, B. Bhagchandra, ‘The Buddha and Buddhism’. Mahuhodlu. 
LXXIV, Nos. 1-2, pp. 18-20. 
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According to some scholars the tradition of Buddha’s attaining 
Enlightenment under the ‘Bodhi tree’ is just a piece of popular 
legend. According to Thomas ‘the whole story of the contest with 
Mara is a mythological development'’. Rhys Davids has seen in 
the Mara story ‘a subjective reality’^. But according to G. C. 
Pande, the struggle with Miira was ‘really a psychological struggle 
with secular temptations’^. 

After obtaining Enlightenment the Buddha remained for some 
time*' at the Bodhi tree enjoying Vimuttisukha. After this the Mahd- 
vagga narrates the acceptance of Tapussa and Bhallika as lay- 
disciples, which is followed by the description of Buddha’s hesi- 
tation to preach^ (because the truth visualised by him was too deep 
and subtle to be comprehended by men of average intellect) and his 
final decision to engage in preaching at the entreaty of Brahma 
(JSrahmayachanu). He resolved to preach the dhamma first to his 
former five Brahmana ascetic companions then dwelling at Isipattana 
or Sarnath, the deer-park near Banaras. With this began his career 
as a missionary, usually called setting into motion the wheel of law 
(Dhammachakka pavat (ana) S' 

Missionary Life of the Buddha 

A systematic description of the traditional account of Buddha’s 
missionary activities extending from his thirty-fifth year to the end 
of his life, has been given by Kern, Thomas, N. Dutt etc. The 
tradition, however, is for the greater part post-canonical and much 
of it is uncertain in the absence of earlier evidence. As noted above, 
his missionary activity commenced at Sarnath where he imparted 
his teachings to his former companions, the five Brahmanas. Very 
probably at Sarnath Purna Maitrayaniputra, Nalaka and Sabhiya, 
who were all recluses, also expressed appreciation of Buddha’s 
teachings though they joined the sahgha a little later, in the first 
or second year of Buddha’s ministry. After this point no continuous 

‘Thomas, Life, p. 74. 

’Quoted by Pande, op. cit., p. 381. 

’Pande, op. cit., p. 381, 

‘Variously mentioned as one, four or seven weeks. 

^Origins, p. 383. 

‘For an interesting study of ‘Some of the Common Features in the Life- 
stories of the Buddha and Mahavira’ see Malvania, Dalsukh D., POC, Gauhati 
Session, 1966, pp, 149-53. 
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narrative of Buddha’s activities is found in the Nikayas though the 
Vinnya describes the conversion of Yasa and his friends, the sending 
forth of the first missionaries, the conversion of Kassapa (the leader 
of the Jn|i)as) and his disciples at Gayasirsha, the delivery of the 
Fire Sermon, the conversion of King Bimbisara at Rajagrha and 
the conversion of Sariputta and Moggalana. Ajatasattu, the son 
of Bimbisara. docs not appear to have been favourably disposed 
towards the Buddha at first. Towards the end of Buddha's life, 
however, he is .said to have had a change of heart as a result of 
listening to the Samnnnaphala-scrmon. Among the Brahmanas of 
Magadha the Buddha does not seem to have been very successful 
though among his lay devotees of this region were included a 
number of giimanls, scfthls, gahapatis, princes and princesses, 
Tlicrc is some evidence to show that the Sakyas were also not at 
first favourably disposed towards his teachings. The ordination of 
Rfihula is, however, mentioned in the Vinnya; though the tradition 
regarding the conversion of ^uddhodana and the mother of 
Rfihula is of a later date.' Some youths of prominent Sakyan 
families also became his disciples and joined the Order. Among them 
were included Ananda, Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Kimbila, Nanda 
and Devadatta. Chandaka and UpaJi followed the Sakyan nobles 
and joined the order of monks. Ananda was the son of Amitodana, 
a brother of king ^uddhodana, Nanda was a step-brother of the 
Buddha. Devadatta was the cousin of the Buddha and the brother 
of Ya^odhara. Upali, who became the repository of Vinaya rules, 
belonged to a barber family. Chandaka had been the attendant and 
charioteer of prince Siddhartha. 

In the fifth year of his ministry at the request of Mahaprajapati 
and the intervention and persuasion of Ananda, the Buddha 
approved the formation of the order of nuns, provided they agreed 
to the eight disabilities imposed by him {infra, section on Buddha s 
attitude to women). 

King Pasenadi and queen Mallika of Kosala are depicted in the 
Nikayas as admirers of the Buddha. Princesses Soma, Sakula and 
Sumana too figure as interested in Buddhist doctrines. From t e 
setthi class of Kosala the two most important names are those o 
Anathapindika and Visakha— the daughter-in-law of Migara 
(though called' Migaramata). The former is reported to have made 


•Pandc, op. cif., p. 389. 
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the gift of the Jetavana vihara and the latter of the Pubarama 
Migaramatupasada.’ Among the rich and influential Brahmanas 
of this region who accepted the new faith the names of Janussoni, 
Aggika Bharadvaja, Dhananjani, Pokkharasadi, Lohichcha and 
Chahki may be mentioned. The most notable converts from among 
the Ajivikas of Kosala were Vekhanassa and Potthapada,^ 

Just as Savattht was the headquarter of the Ajivikas, so was 
Vesfili or Vaisfili of the Niganthas. The mo.st important success of 
the Buddha here was the conversion of the Nigantha upiisaka vSiha 
(Siriiha)— a Lichchhavi general. From among the Bhaggas of 
Suriisumaragiri came the three distinguished lay adherents — the 
parents of Nakula and Bodhiriijakumara.^ The two most well- 
known converts from among the Mallas were Dabba Mallaputta 
and Chunda Kammaraputta. In Ahga the Buddha is reported to 
have disputed with the Brfihmana teacher Sonadanda of Champa. 
Some discourses of the Buddha have been placed at Kosambi, 
Verahja and the Kuru villages Kammasadhamma and Thulla- 
kotthita. 

Among the prominent personalities who accepted the faith of the 
Buddha the following also deserve mention : Mahakfityayana (son 
of the royal priest of king Pradyota of Avanti), Mahunama (the 
rich ^akyan relative of the Teacher), Ambapfili (a courtezan), 
Jyotishka (son of a fabulously rich banker of Rajagrha), Jivaka 
(a very renowned physician), Abhayarajakumara (a son of king 
Bimbisara), §rona Kotivisa (son of a very rich banker of Champa), 
Nyagrodha (a distinguished Paribbajaka), Upali (a gahapati of 
Nalanda), Pukkusati (king of Takshasila), Kutadanta (a learned 
Brahmana), Panchasikha (a gandharva), Nandamata (a distingui- 
shed lady), Keniya and Sela (two Jatila ascetics), Anguliraiila 
(a dacoit-son of the priest of king Prasenajit), Mahali (a pro- 
minent Lichchhavi), Sachchaka (a teacher of the Lichchhavis), 
Janussoni (a rich and distinguished Brahmana teacher), Vakkali 
(a celebrated Brahmana of Sravasti), Bavari (the royal priest of the 
king of Kosala), Sunakkhatta (a Lichchhavi prince of Vesali), 
Subhuti (a nephew of Anathapindika), Mahakotthita (a learned 
Brahmana), Pindola Bharadvaja (a son of the priest of King Udena), 
Khema (a queen of Bimbisara) and Samavatl (the daughter of a 

'Ibid., p. 388. 

''Ibid., p. 389. 

'Ibid. 
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'' apparent that geographically the sphere 
embraced mainly the kingdoms of Kosala 
and Magadha. Among the /ay disciples an important part seems to 
have been played by the moneyed and ruling classes. Women too 
figure prominently as nuns and lay devotees. Many Brahmanas 
also entered the new Order, and there were followers from the 
lower classes too. The Sangha or Order of Monks was open to the 
people of all castes and all could join it on a footing of equality, 
except for government servants, debtors, slaves, certain kinds of 
proclaimed criminal offenders and those suffering from certain 
incurable physical defects.^ 

After completing his work of propagating his teachings and 
organizing the monastic institutions, the Buddha decided to enter 
the parinirvdna. At that time Chunda, a blacksmith of Pava invited 
him to a meal of rice, cakes and' siikaramaddava. Scholars differ 
about the meaning of the last word. It was either a boar’s tender 
flesh or some edible herb. He ate it and fell ill. He breathed his 
last at Kusinara or Ku^Inagara among the Mallas. His death took 
place at the age of 80 years on the full moon of VaiMkha (May), 
as did his birth and awakening. The event was signified by an 
earthquake while Brahma Sahampati and Sakka, the king of god.s, 
expressed their sorrow by saying that all constituted beings and 
objects must have decay.^ His remains were cremated with royal 
honours. A battle for the possession of his mortal remains for 
daily worship was stopped by Drona, a Brahmana. Eight sliipas 
were erected in different parts of India to house his relies. 


Teachings of the Buddha : Four Noble Truths or Dukkhavada 
It is not possible to determine exactly what were the actual utter- 
ances of the Buddha. Doubts have been raised about Buddhism of 
the Tripitaka being essentially the teaching of the Buddha and much 
discussion now centres round the question of his original doctrine. 
For example some historians believe that he did not repudiate the 
belief in atman or soul; others maintain that he did. Some hold that 


'For details, vide Dutt, N., op. cit., p. 116 ff. 

^Pande, op. cit., p. 390 f. 

’Dutt, op. cit., p. 132. 

‘For a detailed study of the controversy vide Pande, G. C., 
Allahabad, 1957; Warder, A. K., Indian Buddhism, Delhi, 1970, pp- 
Varma, V. P., Early Buddhism and its Origins, New Delhi, 1973. 


Origins, 
SI -1 56; 
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his ideas ‘differed but little from the teachings of the Upanishadic 
sages’; others suggest that he taught a radical departure from the 
philosophy of these texts. Some have opined that he believed in the 
doctrine of samsara while others have advocated that he ‘rejected 
the doctrine of transmigration and taught merely the almost self- 
evident truism that one generation is affected by the deeds of the 
preceding one,’ Further, some scholars attribute to him extreme 
pragmatism ignoring all dogma, while others deny it. Modern 
scholars also differ on the exact meaning of the terms dukkha, pratf- 
tyasamutpdda, nibbdna, etc. used in early Buddhism. Possibly there 
is some truth in the various views prevalent on the different aspects 
of Buddhism, but it also appears that there is a considerable amount 
of subjective element in them and a definite conclusion will always 
remain difficult to be reached. 

According to N. Dutt we may accept as original those teachings 
of the Buddha which are repeated at several places in the Nikayas.* 
Most of the traditions agree about three or four suttas (e.g. the 
Ariyapariyesandsutta, the Dhammachakkapavattanasutta, the Maha- 
parinibbdnasutla) having been delivered by the Buddha, They contain 
substantially all of his teachings. The Ariyapariyesandsutta of the 
Majjhima Nikdya states that after the attainment of bodhi, the 
Buddha became hesitant to teach his dhamma mainly in connection 
with the theory of causation, known as Patichchasamuppada. But 
the starting point of his religion is suffering {dukkha) which is actu- 
ally the starting point of all Sramanic philosophies and what is 
sought after is nirvana by following the Middle Path. The Buddha 
had obviously fallen under the influence of the prevailing philo- 
sophical mood of Dukkhavada (sorrowism). He pondered deeply 
over the distressing phenomena of old age, disease, poverty, death 
and the various other forms of sorrow which are inherent in life. The 
first part of the Dhammachakkapabattanasutta contains the exposi- 
tion of the Middle Path. In the second part of this sermon heexplains 
his views about sorrow in the formulation of the famous Four Noble 
Truths (Chattari Ariya Sachchani) thus ; 

‘Now this, O Monks, is the Noble Truth of Pain {Dukkha). Birth 
is painful, old age is painful, sickness is painful, sorrow, lamenta- 
tion, defection, and despair are painful. Contact with unpleasant 
things is painful, not getting what one wishes is painful. In short. 


'Dutt, N., Early Monastic Buddhism, p. 134. 
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llic five khnndhas of grasping arc painful, 

‘Now this. O monks, is the Noble Truth of (he cause of Pain 
[Dtikklm-.wnwdaya) : that craving (tanltd=trs/ina) which leads to re- 
birth with pleasure and lust, finding pleasure here and there, namely 
the craving for passion, the craving for existence, (he craving for 
non-existence. 


Now this, O monks, is the Noble Truth of the cessation of Pain 
{Pukklia-nirod/ia) : the cessation without remainder of that craving, 
abandonment, forsaking, release, un-attachment. 

'Now (his, O monks, is the Noble Truth of the Way that leads to 
the cessation of Pain {Dukklta-nirodha-gdmini Patipada): this is the 
Noble hightfold Patii (Arydshldngamdrga), namely, right views, right 
intention, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, 
right mindfulness, right concentration. Thus, O monks, only doc- 
trines unheard before, in me sight and knowledge arose, wisdom 
arose, light arose.’ 

To sum up, what the Buddha taught in the First Sermon at Isi- 
pattana was this ; (a) that life, as it is generally lived, is inevitably 
mixed up with sorrow; through the gate of birth we pass into the 
valley of sorrow and .pain; (b) that it is craving or desire that leads 
to rebirth and hence to sorrow; (c) that in order to get rid of sorrow 
we must destroy its root cause, namely craving, and (d) that this 
can be done by following the Noble Eightfold Path. 

Suffering originates from tanhd or desire or thirst which has three 
aspects — kdmatanhd, hliavatonhd and ribharatonhd. In order to show 
their falsity' the teachings of the undcsirableness of sensual pleasures 


(fidittapariydya), of no-soul theory (anaita) and impermanence 
{onichchn) were brought about. In the ddittapariydya the world of 
sensual desires has been described as the world on fire, a world 


burning with the fires of rdga (attachment), dosa (vice) and moha 
(fondness).' Further, human beings desire to exist for ever without 
realizing the true nature of self. The Buddha struck at the root of 
this fallacy by his doctrines of anaita and anichcha (infra). 

Various views have been advanced regarding the true meaning 
of dukkha. Stcherbatsky appears to believe that dukkha is unrest, ^ 
while actually unrest is only the outcome of dukkha, not dukkha 
itself. According to Coomaraswamy, ‘Dukkha is to be understood 


' Mishra, G. S. P., The Age of Vinaya, p. 65. 

’Quoted by Mishra, op. eft., p. 66; cf. also Saddhatissa, ‘Dukkha, 
Noble Truth’, Mahabodhi, LXXIV, pp. 78-79. 


the First 
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both as a symptom and disease.’^ It was probably to reconcile such 
views that the Nikayas speak of three kinds of dukkhatd — dukkha 
dukkhata or the direct contact of the senses with unpleasureablc 
feelings (e.g. when the skin is cut); parindma dukkhatd or the feeling 
of pain emanating from the result of pleasure on account of its 
changeability and impermanence; and sankhdra dukkhatd which is 
connected with the doctrine of karman, for actions are ever in search 
of an opportunity to lead to pain either in this life or in the next.^ 
The Vinaya in a qualified manner calls the five upadanakhandhas as 
dukkha. But as the world means nothing beyond them, some texts 
declare that all things are dukkha. The Kukkulavadins or the 
Gokulikas even denied the existence of sukha samvedand. According 
to them pleasure is nothing but merely the absence of pain. But 
the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins argue that it would be 
absurd to disbelieve in the existence of pleasure when one believes 
in the existence of pain. If there was no satisfaction to be found in 
the world, beings would not be attached to it. Therefore the un- 
desirability of pleasure only means the undesirability of dukkha in- 
herent in it. The Buddha realized that pain cannot be conceived 
without pleasure, but he concluded that as pleasure too results in 
pain, it should not be aspired for.^ 

It has been suggested by Kern that the formula of the Four Noble 
Truths was borrowed by Buddhism from medical science.'^ In the 
Vyddhisutra the Four Truths have been compared with their medical 
counterpart — disease, diagnosis, cure and medicine and in the Lalita- 
vistara the Buddha has been attributed the epithet ‘Vaidyaraja’.^ 
That the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths was included in the 
original teachings of the Buddha can hardly be doubted.^ The 
weight and importance attached to it in all texts proves it, though 
Mrs. Rhys Davids held a contrary view."^ But her skepticism has not 
met general approval. A ‘dissatisfaction with the existent set-up is 


'Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 83. 

’Mishra, op. cit., p. 67 f. 

^Ibid., p. 68-9. 

‘Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 67 f. 

^Quoted by Mishra, op. cit., p. 63. 

‘Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 197-8; Thomas, The Life of the Buddha, p. 173; 
Winternitz, HIL, II, p. 2. 

^Mrs. Rhys Davids, Gotama the Man, pp. 147-48; What waj the Original 
Gospel in Buddhism!, p. 378. 
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the ncccs<;ary preceding state for a reform in anv field; Buddha saw 
.something urong uith the world around him and he proceeded to 
find out what is lacked and needed. Similarly her view that the 
word dukklia used in the texts points merely to ills of body and 
mind and lacks a conception of ills in the spiritual realm,- does not 
seem to be convincing. According to G. C. Pandc “such c.\pressions 
as ticlinc dukkha in terms of birth, disease, old age and death 
should . . . bo understood symbolically, not literally. When the 
Buddhist, contemplating life, was sorely distressed to sec its limita- 
tion and uncertainties, he was surely feeling what raa\' be called 
spiritual discontent... he did not mean merely to speak of a dis- 
content of body and mind, but rather of discontent with body and 
mind, and this latter is the form of all spiritual discontent.”^ 

The dukkhav.lda of Buddhism, and also of Jainism, did not evolve 
from the early \’’cdic religion. The Rgvedic people wanted to live a 
full life of hundred years and more. But in the Upanishads the 
theme of the burden of the world with its fatalities and contradic- 
tions begins to weigh heavily upon the minds of the thinkers. Some- 
times they c.xplicitly say that everything else is full of sorrow— 
anycd-clrtarn. However they looked upon the worldly sorrows against 
the background of the plentitudc of bliss of Brahman. Secondly, 
the Upanishadic passages which refer to the miserable character of 
the world arc not many. The Uatjia Lipanishad contains the world 
lokcdukkha but this tc.xi is a comparati\'eh’ late composition. There 
arc pessimistic strains in the J/aitrd rani but it is regarded as post- 
Buddhistic.'* Some of the greatest names in the Upanishads are 
those of householders and kings. Ushasia Chakrayana. Uddalaka 
.iVruni and Satyakdma Jdbdla lived the normal lives ot peaceful 
householders. Raikva was notorious for his love ot gifts and fees. 
\'ajhavalkya accepted plenty of cows and gold from king Janaka. 
They all engaged in philosophical discussions but theyfelt no urgency 
to renounce the world. 

Here it may also be noted that the Buddha had himself “rejected 
outright all those views which might be generalised as Astika (Be- 


•Mishra, G. S, P., r/:e of Mr.aya, p. 64. 

-Mrs. Rhvs D 3 \-fds, Wkat the Originat Gospel?, pp. 56-7. 

^Pande, op. cir., p. 405; cf. Thera, C Nayanasatta, ^Dukkha, Contemplation 


of Suffering’, If or/d £.vdd/:/s/n, XL, No. 7, p. 21. 

^Pande, Origins, App. HI, p. 575 fi. The ilaitrSyard 

Buddhism. 


contains allusions to 
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lief in' the existence of the Supreme God, the Creator), Nastika 
(Annihilationism as also Materialism), and Daistika (Determinism 
or Fatalism) or as Sasvata (Eternalism) and Uccheda (Nihilism) or 
a mixture of the two (Partial Eternalism and Partial Nihilism). He 
did not expressly refer to the Upanisads or to the philosophy 
embodied in them but it is clear that he was fully cognizant of the 
Brahmanical view of Jivatman and Paramatman and also of the 
theory of origin of the world of beings. . . . There are, however, 
clear and repeated assertions that the only reality is Nibbana, which 
is not mere negation of everything {abhdvamatra) and that all the 
constituted objects of the world are unreal.”* 

Historically the origin of Buddhism may be seen in the non-Vedic 
Sramanism, the ideology of nivftti, the existence of which has been 
traced even in the early Vedic and Indus Civilizations. We have al- 
ready discussed the main aspects of the iSramapic ideology and its 
origin in the early Vedic age elsewhere (Ch. V). 

Various theories have been advanced for explaining the emergence 
of dukkhavada in Indian philosophy. According to the psycho- 
analytic theory the roots of the theory of dukkha are to be found 
in the psychological neuroses of the Buddha himself. He was an 
extraordinarily sensitive and tender personality and the all-pervasive- 
ness of sorrow which appeared to reveal itself to him through the 
old man, the diseased man and the corpse was only an exaggerated 
interpretation put upon a commonplace phenomenon.** According to 
another explanation the dulling and enervating effects of the eastern 
regions were responsible for the philosophy of Upanishads and the 
dukkhavada of Buddhism both.^ A third, anthropological, explana- 
tion of Buddhist dukkhavada is found in the theory of racial 
admixture. According to Griswold for example the racial fusion of 
the Aryans and Dravidians was possibly the cause of the melancholy 
temperament of the Indians.^ A fourth explanation is offered by the 
Marxist philosophy which believes that the pessimistic ideology of 


'Dutt, ap. cit., p. 133. 

*Cf. Weils, H. G., The Outline of History, New York, 1931, p. 390; Streeter, 
B. H., The Buddha and the Christ, London, 1932, p. 62; cf. also Griswold 
H. G., ERE, IX, p. 812. 

’Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda, p. 264; cf. Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Sddhand, Ch. 1; Melamed, Spinoza and Buddha, p. 235; Keith, The Religion and 
Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanifads, II, p. 469. 

^Griswold, op. cit. 
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licspa-r and nullity was preached by the exponents of the interests 
of the dominant ciasscs in order to benumb the zca! and revotation- 
ap.- fervour of the suppressed strata. For example - Rahula Samhrt- 
yayana ma.hes three factors responsibie for the Upanishadic gloom; 
fa) suppressed sense of revolt of the exploited; (b) social Inequalities: 
and (c) internal quarrels among the exploiting sections.^ On the 
other hand some scholars emphasize the elements of unhappiness 
brought about by the political upheavals* and vicissitudes of the 
period. For e.xample according to Stevenson the notion of dukkbn 
emphasized in Buddhism and other contemporary systems was a 
theoretical formulation of an actual concrete miserable situation." 
Men hoped to evade the avaricious fingers of the king: by 
renouncing everything that could be taken from them. According 
to Coomaraswamy.- however, the pessimism of Buddhism and other 
philosophies was the result of the accumulation of philosophical ex- 
perience. .At times a philosophical probe into the nature and proces- 
sion of the world does indicate immensity of sufiering. A. philosophy 
that teaches that things are as they should be is no philosophy at all. 
Buddha's stress on the dark side of the phenomena of the world 
was based upon his perceptions and e,xperiences. Thus the Buddhist 
du.hkhavida was the result also of the intuitional experience of its 
founder.** though other factors discussed above also played their role. 


PratUyascmutpdda (Lmv of Causation) 

Pratityasamutpada or the law of dependent origination was a great 
contribution of the Buddha to the philosophical thoughts of India 
of the 5ih century e.c.- Pratityasamutpada (Paly Patichchasamup- 
pddd) means that every object or being is subject to dissolution and 
the objects that dissolve appear (samutpada) again and again (Prati.- 
tyasamutpdda—idaih sati idaih hon=tius being so. that happens). 

ft is also called the \a.vt of Idainpratyayatd on Idappachchayatd {— 

the things of this world are this conditioned or interdependent) and 
Majjhima Dhamma ( =The Middle Path). ^ 

The Buddha is stated to have discovered the Truth ofPatichchasam 


^DarSana Digdarsana, p. 332 S. 

‘Stevenson, S., Ttts Snort of Jainism^ New Deliii, 19/0, p. 
’Coomaraswamy, Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, p. ISO- 

^Varma, V, P., op- cit., p. 137. 'ckX 

’CL Gakbale, V. V., ‘Gotama’s Vision of Truth', Brahmavidya, Aajar, 

pp. 105-21. 
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during his Sambodhi, and finding it too difficuU and subtle foi 
ordinary comprehension, to have hesitated in preaching it. He 
agreed to preach it only after he was requested to do so by Brahma. 
That the formula is the most ancient one and in some form or the 
other goes back to the Buddha himself is proved by the conversation 
which took place only a few months after the Enlightenment bet- 
ween Sariputta, then a non-Buddhist wanderer, and Arhat Assaji. 
When questioned by the former the latter delines the dhamma 
briefly thus: “The Tathagata has explained the origin of those 
things which proceed from a cause. Their cessation too he has ex- 
plained. This is the doctrine of the Great Sramana”' (Ye dhamma 
hctiiprahhavd tesam lieitim TaihCiyato fdin. Tesam cha yo nirodlio 
evam vddi Mahdsamaao). Probably it was from such a brief formula 
that the detailed chain of causation was later on postulated. In any 
ease, all sects of Buddhism agree on its significance and it has been 
identified with Dhamma and the Buddha in ancient sayings as well 
as later texts both of the llinayana and Mahayana. “The univer- 
sally recognized importance of the idea, its equal obscurity, and its 
occurrence in some of the mo.st ancient passages of the Nikayas 
testify to its authenticity.”* 

As the ‘Middle Doctrine’ Palichchasamuppada seeks to avoid 
both Sat and Asat, Being (Aithita) and Non Being (Nafihita). “It 
denies that things just arc, pure and immutable, or that they arc a 
nihil. It denies that they just happen without an intelligible law, as 
a matter of chance, of fiat, or natural freak. And it denies that one 
thing actively produces another, or that one thing comes out of 
another. It denies Etcrnalism (Sassatavada), Nihilism (Uccheda- 
vada), Fortuitionism (Adhiccasamuppada), and anthropomorphic, 
or dynamic causality. . . Paticcasam® appears now as a law relating 
to events which do not happen in isolation. It thus resolves the 
world into a procession, and sees a necessary order in its sequence.”^ 
Thus for the Buddha, becoming was an undeniable and extremely 
significant fact about the finite world. By this law he sought to 
establish that the world was “neither a creation of God nor its 
origin was accidental nor it was issued out of the ever existing Pra- 
krti nor it was a composite of eternal atoms (anuparamami) nor was 

*Bhikshu Sangharakshita, in A Cultural History of India, cd. by A. L. 
Basham, p, 85. 

’Pande, Origins, p. 412. 

^Ibid., p. 423 f. 
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it pro-determined as held by the AjmJeas/'^ Furiher, n soadn to 
prove ibal the world was caused and not uncaiised and that ft is 
-in a dynamic state and is never static even for a moment In otheJ 
words, it is only a series of point-instants. From ibis it follows that 
the beincs and objects the world have only dependent cridna- 
tion and hence they arc impermanent and sources of miserv'. ard 
that except Mbhana and Akasa, there is nothing that is not'oiid- 
n;:tcd by sequence of causes and conditions. This law also shows 
that all that is thus caused and conditioned is e\'anescent and vdth- 
out anj’ substance. It c.xplains the li.xed. unchangeable and ihis- 
conditioned (/dorpacrayatJ) nature of beings and objects."- For the 
Buddha all phenomenal objects have existence though it is only 
momentary {kshanika), similar to waves on the sea. These waves 


arc not purely imaginary, and do exist, but only for a momeni; 
Iicnce they arc impermanent (c/;/ryn). 

Thus the Buddha inculcated the belief that the vmh sTSzis crdchckj 
(impermanent or ever-changing). .At the same time he mamialced 
that it is duk.kha and in startling opposition to the Upanishadic 
philosophyalsoapparently taught that it iscnaiia.i e. without a non- 
changing, abiding entity called ana {aiir.an) or sou] (mfra) and that 
it is the non-comprehension (ait/d) or only paniaJ grasping of ihis 
three-fold nature of the universe that gi\ es rise to rcrJ:5 and cln- 
matcly leads to sorrows.-' 

In the Buddhist texts such as Makdniddnasfitra an attempt has 


been made to elaborate the theory- of Pratityasamutpada or causa- 
tion by a chain of factors that elucidate the relationship bettveen 
crijja (ignorance) and dukkha (sorrow): from ignorance (cr/fp) 
arises imagination [sanzkkara), from imagination arises conscious- 
ness {yijnana), from consciousness arise name and form {ndnnrjyaX 
from name and form arises the sphere of the six (s/icimicrmrcj. 
from the sphere of the six arises contact (pkassa or sparss% from 
contact arises sensation (redana). from sensation arises cr^mg 
(tanka), from craring arises grasping (ypiraljc^), from grasping ^5^ 
becoming (p/tm a), from becoming arises birth (Jdii) and from birih 
as cause arise old age, death, grief, Jamentation, pain, dejection 
despair. So Jong a^ij/d and craving are not overcome the c}«-lw *oi 
re-births (san'tsdra) w'iil conrinue and there will be no emancipaQon 


’Dutt, op. cit., p. 214. 

‘Ibid. 

^Wzrdsr, A. K., Indion Buddbisn:, p. 106 S. 
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from the shackles of sorrow implied in birth. With the cessation of 
ignorance and craving, the necessity of rebirth will come to an end, 
and the state of emancipation, Nirvana, will be reached.* 
Patichchasamuppada is commonly supposed to represent Buddha’s 
explanation of suffering. Jacobi’s suggestion^ that this formula 
was derived from the Sahkhya scheme of evolution was endorsed 
by Schrader while Senart posited the influence of Yoga^. It is of 
course true that the Sankhya, like Buddhism, sees the origin of 
Dukkha in desire-promoted actions, and the origin of desire in 
some sort of ‘ignorance’, but as pointed out by G. C. Pandc the 
idea of avidyd is in a way common to all systems of Indian philo- 
sophy. According to him “the comparison between the Sahkhya 
scheme of the Tattvas and Pratityasamutpada appears to be 
forced.”'* 

Modem opinion has varied also on the significance of the theory 
of Patichchasamuppada. Keith thought that the chain aimed at 
explaining the origin of evil, and that it docs not denote a causa- 
tion in nature^. On the other hand Prof. Rhys Davids considered 
the formula as the first clear enunciation in history of the principle 
of natural causality in all phenomenal Mrs. Rhys Davids too takes 
the formula as an expression of law exactly in the sense that rta 
and vra/a were used in the earlier periods but had come into disuse 
for the gods with whom they were associated had lost their impor- 
tance’. Oldcnberg believes that the formula of ‘the Causal Nexus of 
Being’ was drawn up to strengthen the tenets regarding the origin 
and cessation of suffering®. Coomaraswsaray enunciates the idea more 
clearly when he says that “it is the grasp of the very fact that we 
are mechanisms, causally determined . . . that points out the way 
of escape”.** 

Significantly, for the Buddha the realization of Truth orSambodhi 


'Cf. Baptist, E. C., ‘Buddhist Lav/ of Dependent Origination’, Buddhist, 
Colombo. XXXIl, pp. J6I-4; Ibid., XXXVII, No. 4, pp. 100-103. 

^Quoted in Origins, p. 407- 
Hbid. 

Hbid. 

^Buddhist Philosophy, p. 112. 

‘Rhys Davids, Dialogues, II, p. 42 ff. 

’Mrs. Rhys Davids, Gotama the Man, pp. 77-72. 

'Buddha, pp. 226-27. 

'Hinduism and Buddhism, p. 20, n. 225. 
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self as inculcated in the Upanishads? DifTcrent scholars answer this 
question differently. According to Steherbatsky and R/ihula 
Sariikrtyayana the Buddha did not believe in the existence of soul 
of any type. His dhamma was thoroughly onattavadl.^ According 
to Prof. Rhys Davids at the time of the Buddha there were 
prevalent in North India animistic, polytheistic, pantheistic and 
dualistic views. The belief in at to or soul was fundamental for all 


of them. The Buddha not only ignored it but regarded it as ti 
hindrance in spiritual progress.- According to Vidhushekhar 
Shastri the denial of soul by the Buddha emanated from the 
fact that he found in his experience nothing that paralleled 
the supposed characteristics of the Atman, viz, independence, 
permanence and blissfulness.^ According to Poussin in the Puli 
literature there arc many passages supporting anatfavada but a few 
which support at/dr Hegel regarded Buddhism as a creed of fmal 
negation.- Edward Gaird interpreted Buddhism as a doctrin': of 
Nirvanic extinction. Streeter and Melamed interpret Buddhism a*, 
a negative creed which denied the soul and the 'world,'' Mr', C, A, F. 
Rhys Davids also in her earlier works put a negativist interpre^a' 
tion on the Buddhist onattaP 

However according to Prof. Schrader, the Buddha tipymrf-A 


as a ‘soul-denier’ to his contemporaries only because they cor,s/;iv':d 


of the soul in an extremely anthropomorphic fa'hion. 
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did nol propound the <No-sour theory and that it teas a later 
monkish development, an imposition on the oricina] aospel under 
the influence of the hostility toward the Brahmanas. Commentins 
on at'crsc oflheSammrra A^fkava w'bich shecompares with a passaee 
of the she states: “I beiiet'e it is far more likelv. 

that the original speaker of the verse used arra in the sense in 
which the original speaher of the Upanisad utterance used atnian."^ 
The \'icw has been reiterated mulaiis nmiandis hy Coomaraswamj-* 
and Radhakrishnan.'' At one place Radhakrishnan categoricalh 
says : "‘It is howe^-er vrong to think that there is no self at all 
according to Buddha. . , , The Upanisads arrive at the ground of 
all things by stripping the self of veil after veil of contingency. 
At the end of this process they And the universal self, which i.s 
none of these finite entities, though the ground of them all. Buddha 
holds the same tdew, though he does not state it definitely."’ 
According to Sogen-’ and Suzuki'^ also the Buddha denied the soul 
in the sense of a finite substantial individual but not in the sen.se 
of the absolute unity of the universe. The arguments of the scholar-s 
who generally claim that the Buddha did not deny the cxi.stence 
of soul as a tran.scendental entity^ (though their views differ in 
detail) may be summarized as under: 

(1) Mrs. Rhys Davids has argued that had the Buddha raised 
a revolt against the theory of soul as accepted in the Upanishads 
he would have brought it forward while in controversy uith ihr 
learned Brahmanas. which he did not do. 

(2) There are some compound words which occur in early 

texts in v'hich the word or atta i.s used in a sense 

different from that of man as a complex of body and mind 
only. Such are AJJharta, Pachchaiia. Aliahhava. PahiiaHa and 
Bfiavitatta. According to G. C. Pandc at least in the first of ih«c 
compounds the argument has some weight. The belief of tnc 


'Quoted b 5 ’ Varma, op. at., p. 156. 

=Coomaraswamy, Lmop T/wn^hts of tht Buddha: Hind, asm and BnddU^rr.. 


cf. Gour, H. S., The Spirit of Buddhism, p. 2S5. 

^Indian PJiilosophy, I, p. 3S6-9: cf. also Chatterji, J. 
the Atman’, Brahuddha Bharata, LXITT, No. 5, pp. 9I-S. 

■*Op. cii., p. 5SS: cf. Bshtn, Archie X, ‘Was Gautama a 
Ram Krishna Mission Jnstitiitc of Culture, XV, pp. 9-15. 
^Sogen, Y., Systems of Buddhist Thought. 

‘Suzuki, D. T., Outlines ofMahaySna Buddhism, 1927. 


C,‘Thc Buddh-iand 
Buddhist’, Pidirt/n of 
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Buddha in the existence of atta may also be deduced from the 
statement in the Mallika section of the Kosala Samyutta according 
to which the alio is the dearest in the whole world and that an 
‘attakama’ should not injure another. In a few passages alia is 
used in the sense of the ‘inner monitor’ or conscience.' In the 
Mahavagga the Buddha asks thirty Bhadravargiya bhikshus to 
make a rcarch after soul — atidnam gavescyydtha. In the Mahdpari- 
nirvomsulra the words dtmadipa and dtmasarana are used to exhort 
the bhikshus to regard the attd as their light and refuge.^ However 
here the aini of the Buddha appears to emphasize individual 
efforts; the existence of a metaphysical soul need not be regarded 
as nccc.s.sarily implied. 

(3) In the Dharmachakraprararianasutra delivered at Sarnath 
the Buddha said that what is evil and painful cannot be the diman. 
The supporters of Buddhist attavada argue that (his denial of self- 
hood to the phenomenal modes implies the indirect positing of 
the reality of the transcendent superior ‘I’. 

(4) One of the grounds in support of atmavada in Buddhism is 
the belief in heavens and hells which arc frequently mentioned in 
the Tripitakas. If after death the soul goes to heaven or hell in 
accordance with its merit or demerit, then it necessarily follows 
that there must first be a soul. In the Dhammapada the Buddha 
condemns a liar to hell. He has himself been said to have visited 
the various lokas. The belief in the existence of heavens and hells 
would become meaningful only if one concedes the existence of 
soul. 

(5) Another proof which supports a positive interpretation of 
alia in Buddhism is its emphasis on dhydna. Without positing a 
spiritual principle it is impossible to explain the ascending scales 
of mystical consciousness.^ 

(6) There are a number of references in the Buddhist scriptures 
to the blissful nature of nirvana. In the Dhammapada, nirvana is 
described as the state of highest happiness. In the Tberagdihd and 
the Tberigdthd also the rapturous and ecstatic slate of niryanic 
bliss is described. These descriptions do not fit in with a negati- 
vistic notion of the final destiny of man. 

^Origins, p. 488. 

’Cf. Coomaraswamy in JRAS. 1938, pp. 680-81. 

’Rhys Davids, C. A. F., ‘Dhyana in Early Buddhism’, IHC, III, 1927, 
pp. 689-715. 
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(7) Accordmg fo some texts, what survives a man’s death is 
lus chiito or vinnfino. The doctrine is almost certainly pre-Buddhist. 
The Buddha seems to have modified rather than rejected it. Fiif/ma 
doubtless c.xists after death but it is not a permanent entity. It is 
in fact extremely changeable. But in nirvana its fluctuations cease 
and it rests in its own natural infinity and luminosity. Thus, 
virinana resembles the atman of some Upanishadic texts.’ 

(S) In the Dhanunopada, attfi is described as an entity which is 
very near and dear. Essentially self-dependent, it has great poten- 
tiality for good and for evil. It is not only the same as chitta, it is 
also the man behind mind, in a way identical with it but in another 
something more than it.’ 

(9) Mid-way between the Purusha of the Upanishads and the 
Puggala of the Nikfiyas is the expression Purisa-puggala. According 
to G. C. Pande it “signifies the individual acting, believing and 
experiencing the results of his acts”. The Buddha himself gave 
sermons on puggalas of various classes. Usually the usage Purisa- 
puggala does not indicate a belief in self but the well-known 
Blmroiulro sutto is an exception for it clearly distinguishes between 
puggala and khandhas and describes the latter as burden of the 
former.^ 

(10) In the famous Buddhist formula of trisarana there is the 
surrender to the Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha. If the Buddha was 
completely extinct after the parinirvana then there would seem no 
.sense in making a surrender to him. 

When asked directly, the Buddha is reported to have refused to 

answer the question about the existence of the atman either posi- 
tively or negatively. According to Keith"* and Poussin^ it was the 
result of his ‘Agnosticism’^ while according to Rosenberg the 
Buddha did not answer this question simply because the word atman 


>Or/^/ns. p. 494 f.; cf. Wijesek.ara. O. H. Dc A., ‘The Concept of Vinnanain 

Theravada Buddhism', 7/4 84, No. 3, pp. 254-9. T,u-i„cnnhv’ 

Vbid, p. 488; cf. Shukla, Karunesh, ‘Atman in Buddhist Philosop 3 . 

Poona Orientalist, XXVII, No. 3-4, pp. 1 14-32. 

^Origins, p. 490. 

‘Keith, Buddhist Phitosophy, pp. 39-46. 

‘Poussin, in ERE, I, under ‘Agnosticism'. vvyVII No. 5, 

‘Perera, T. H., ‘Was Lord Buddha an Agnostic? , Buddhist, XXX 

pp. 137-9. 
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was meaningless for him.* Stchcrbatsky’s view that it was a custom 
in Buddha’s time to remain silent when one wanted to answer 
negatively, is groundless.^ According to G. C. Pandc in this regard 
the Madhyamika approach seems to be the only correct one. When 
the Buddha did not speak positively or negatively about the utman 
or the Tathagata, he indicated his position most precisely. “Atman 
and Anatman, existence and non-existence do not possess ultimate 
adequacy. One must avoid such ‘extreme’ or categorical characteri- 
zations and try to follow the Middle Path in Metaphysics as in 
Ethics.”^ ... “Nirvapa remains indescribable in terms of finite con- 
sciousness, for it is absolutely infinite. One describes it best by 
preserving ‘silence’, for, to say anything about it would be to make 
it relational and finite. On the theoretic side, Buddha appears to 
have adhered to this position so rigorously that his ‘silence’ has 
become enigmatic for all ages. For practical guidance, however, he 
not only indicated that the Absolute alone is eternal and beatific 
but also suggested a way to its direct realization. This attitude is 
clearly more ‘mystical’ than rational. All this “cumulatively 
suggests an Absolutist position and supports the Madhyamika inter- 
pretation. And this is hardly surprising, since, already before 
Buddha, Absolutism is in unmistakable terms cxprc.sscd in the 
Upanisads.”^ 

Skandha Theory and the Doctrine of Rebirth 
The Doctrine of samsara or rebirth has a prominent place in the 
ancient systems of Indian thought. Most of the Indian religions 
adhere to it in some form or other. On anthropological evidence it is 
believed that some of thepre-historic races of India held a rudimen- 
tary notion of continuity of the dead person in some form or other.** 
According to Poussin “The belief in reincarnations was a purely 
savage surmise.”’ Bohtlingk, Ernst Windisch, Pischel, Geldner, 
Swami Dayananda, Ranade, etc. believe that the concept of punar- 


'Quoted in Origins, p. 505. 

^Quoted, ibid., p. 506. 

Ubid., p. 507 f. 

*Ibid., p. 510; cf. Bhattacharya, Bidhushekhar, ‘The Doctrine of Atman and 
Anatman’, POC, V, 1930, II, pp. 1002-6. 

^Origins, p. 509. 

‘Supra, Ch. I. 

'Poussin, The fVay to Nirvana, p. 18. 
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janma is as old as the Brdhmana texts. Some of them find it in a 
vague form even in the Jjtgvedad This has rightly been questioned. 
According to Oldenberg, Macdonell, S. Levi, Bloomfield, Hopkins 
and G. C. Pande the idea of punarjanma was developed only in the 
age of the Upanishads. There are absolutely no traces of the doc- 
trine of rebirth in the According to the Vedic poets after death 
the souls reside in the world of Yama. The Satapatlia Brahmana, 
1. 5. 3. 4. is supposed to contain a dubious allusion to the concept 
of transmigration, but as G. C. Pande has shown the usual attitude 
of the Brahmana texts towards after-life does not assume such a 
doctrine. The doctrine of transmigration “has ever been closely and 
essentially bound up with a number of other ideas such as belie 
in an innately immaculate and immortal conscious principle, recOc^ 
nition of the law of karman and deep-seated urge for Mukti. 
Now, the Brahmana texts conceived soul in close connection wit 
body and never thought it to be naturally immortal. T ^ 
karman was also quite beyond the ken of their priests an 
concept of immortality is just that of endless duration in a changetm 
world of sensuous enjoyment. Therefore it is hardly possi e 
imagine that the priests of the Brahmana texts knew and were res- 
ponsible for the doctrine of rebirth.^ , 

According to G. C. Pande the doctrine^ of -birth ori|nated 

among the munis and sramanas of the Vedic age^^ r 
was adopted by the Upanishadic thinkers. In the ^ f 

there is a clear exposition of the belief m the 
soul. Rebirth is regarded as being determined by ones int^e 
tual and moral attainments. In this text there the 
dialogue between Yama and ^achiketa m w i reappears 

that a being is reborn just as a ripened f link 

again. ^ In the Brhadaranyaka Upamshad soul 

Hopkins says, “ . . - metampsychosis is f ° S" t 

Rgveda" {Hindu Ethics, p. 44). ®°btlingk alj® Upanisadic 

RV, 1.164, 30-32. Ranade supports him i///- .» 

Philosophy). 

^Keith, RPV, IT, p. 570 f. 

^Origins, p. 283. 

*Ibid.,p.284f. Hhvava K N Early Buddhism and the Bhaga- 

5For a similar view see Upadhyaya, K. N., e.ar y 
vadgita, pp. 68-70. 

^Katha, 1.1.20.21. 
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between death and rebirth because it passes from one existence 
to another*. Buddhism accepts this concept of rebirth but unlike 
Upanishadic thinkers rejects the notion of the transmigration of a 
spiritual entity. According to Buddhism there is the rebirth of 
personality or of the psycho-physical complex — the namarupa 
skandhas. As believers in the law of causation the Buddhists deli- 
berately avoided the question of the existence of an entity, which 
becomes subject to feeling (yedana), desire (mn/w), strong attachment 
(upaddna), and desire for re-existence (bhava) and rebirth (jdti). 
According to them beings and inanimate objects of the world are 
samskrta, so described on account of their being constituted of 
some elements, as distinguished from nirvana, the asamskrta (the 
unconstituted). The constituted elements are put under two heads: 
ndma and rilpa, ndma denoting the non-material or mental consti- 
tuents of a being, while rupa the material only. All inanimate 
objects therefore are included in the term rupa? Ndma is analysed 
into four mental states namely vedand (feeling), sannd (perception), 
sankhdra (resultant impressions produced through karman) and 
vimdna (knowledge derived through the organs of senses) while the 
Rtipakkhandha denotes the four elements: earth (pathavi), water 
(dpo), fire (tejo) and air (vdyu), including all that is formed out of 
these four. The four subdivisions of ndma with the fifth the nlpa are 
termed Paitchakkhandhas. Every being and object is a composite of 
these five khandhas {skandhas or groups of elements), without a 
sixth, the puggala or attd (=souI).^ A living being composed of five 
skandhas is beginningless, and is in a continuous state of flux, each 
preceding group of skandhas giving rise to a subsequent group of 
skandhas, and this process is going on momentarily and ceaselessly 
in the present existence as it will go on also in the future until the 
eradication of avidyd and the attainment of nirvana. The Buddhists 
describe this process as rebirth and not transmigration and deny 
the existence of soul which supposedly passes from one existence 
to another like the caterpillar from one blade of grass to 
another."* 


'Br. Upa., IV.4.3.5. 

*Dutt, p. 197. ■ 

^Ibid. 

^Dutt, op. cit., p. 227 f.; cf. Rashtrapala, Bhikshu, ‘The Buddhist Doctrin 
of Rebirth’, World Buddhism, XIV, No. 3, pp. 3-5. 
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jhanakarmasarnuchchayavada; some held on to the old belief with 
only slight modification: karman doubtless determines the future 
but were not sacrificial acts the most righteous acts? Further, the 
theory of karman tended to make gods subject to this infiexible 
law; some were now looked upon even as executive functionaries 
towards the operation of the law of karman. And lastly, it changed 
the conception of immortality from that of perpetual afterlife i.e. 
the unending continuation of this-life (which shares the features 
of all empirical existence) to that of eternal being or the absolute 
transcendence of empirical existence. To realize immortality of this 
type one has to know the true nature of his self, to turn back from 
this world. ^ 

However, the Upanishadic thinkers diluted the operation of the 
law of karman in several ways. Firstly, the later Upanishads which 
have a pronouncedly theistic orientation exalt the conception of 
grace. The Katha Upanishad states that the atman is attained not 
by intellectual or scholastic profundity but by divine grace. It is 
apparently inconsistent with the doctrine of karman which postu- 
lates the possibility of emancipation only through one’s own efforts. 
In the Paurapika Hinduism, Mahayana Buddhism, Christianity and 
Islam there is the acceptance of the notion of grace but Jainism 
and'^arly Buddhism emphatically repudiate it. Secondly, some- 
times- the Upanishads propound the view that the son takes over 
the actions of the father.^ Such an assumption apparently goes 
against the operation of the law of karman. Thirdly, in some of 
the Upanishads it is said that the last thoughts of a man determine 
his future station.^ This view is also contained in the Gita. The later 
theistic Bhakti literature also advises that in the last moments a 
man should keep his mind and soul attuned to his Ishtadevatd. All 
these ideas created distraction from strict adherence to moral 
determinism. 

In the period subsequent to the Upanishads, the doctrine of 
karman acquired immense significance. Buddha’s contemporaries 
held a variety of views on the subject of the origin of dukkha. The 
most important of these was the theory of karman held by the 
Buddha himself, Mahavira and the philosophers of some other 
Sramapa sects. In spite of his anattavada the Buddha agreed with 

Hbid., p. 287-90. 

’jB/-. UpO; 1.5.17; Kaushitaki, 11.15. 

^Chhandogya, 3.14.1; Prasna, 3.10; By. Upa., 4.5.5. 
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the Upanishadic thinkers about the transmission of the effects of 
one’s karmans from one life to another. The Nikayas often depict 
the Buddha as preaching this doctrine. At the time of Enlighten- 
ment he is said to have had three visions. In the second vision “he 
saw the whole universe as a system of karman and reincarnation, 
composed of beings noble or mean, happy or unhappy, continually 
passing away according to their deeds, leaving one form of exis- 
tence and taking shape in another.”^ He taught the momentous 
vitality and significance of the law of karman with such ferx’our 
that it has been said that he almost put it in place of the Upani- 
shadic Brahman. 

According to early Buddhism the essence of karman is will*, and 
the most important type of karman is the voluntary' mental act- 
through association with which alone do speech and physical action 
become karman. Karmans originate in will and are destroyed 
through will.^ This makes the Buddhist view of karman basically 
different from that of the Jainas who regarded karman as a subs- 
tance rather than as a function.'* In Buddhism there are two types 
of karmans sdsrava and andsrava. The sasrava karmans arc those 
which bring about good and bad consequences. On the other band 
meditation on the Four Noble Truths, which leads to Arhathood, is 
an anasrava karman; it does not generate good or evil conse- 
quences. 

The Buddha divided karmans into three categories: those which 
produce fruit (i) in this life; (ii) in the next life, and (iii) in a future 
life. It is by the elimination and neutralisation of karmans that a 
person attains full emancipation. Self-exertion is the only means 
of nirvana, and by self-exertion the Buddha meant performance of 
certain karmans, moral and spiritual. Thus the greatest emphasis 
was laid on one’s acts and exertion and non-dependence on a 
superior power or on any ritual and ceremony.^ 


'Varma,op.ci/.,p.224. . u n r 

*Rhys Davids, C. A. F., ‘Man as Wilier’, Buddhist Studies, cd. b> B. c. . 

Calcutta, 1931, p. 587. 

^Origins, p. 430. , t nr-^r.J 

*ln early Buddhist literature is also found a popular version of me >. - ^ 
theory which gives expression to the principle of moral retribution opera 

beyond life. , 

’Dutt, op. at., p. 241 f.; cf. Bhikshu, Rashtrapala. ‘The Buddhist ^ 

Kamma’, World Buddhism, XII, No. 6. pp. 3-5; cf. also Narada, Tlicra. N- 

or the Buddhist Theory of Causation’, B. C.Law Volume, II, PP- C - ' • 
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The Middle Way : Buddhist Ethics 

For the Way to nirvaija the Vinaya uses two terms, patipadd (prati- 
pada) and maggo (mdrga) side by side.* Mrs. Rhys Davids feeJsthat 
the latter was the original term preferred and used by the Buddha.^ 
In brief, the Way is the Middle 'WayXniajjhima patipadd or majjhima 
maggo) consisting in the avoidance of the extremes of self-indulgence 
and self-mortification. In juxtaposition to the three stages in the 
process of the origination of sorrow, namely ignorance (avijjd), 
desire (tanhd) and immoral actions (karman). Buddhism postulated 
three stages of the Way leading to the end of sorrow. Its first stage 
(sila) consists in the practice of virtue and the avoidance of sin. 
Then comes the practice jhdna or dhydna or contemplation (samddhi). 
And finally conies the attainment of knowledge or intuition of Truth 
(pamd or prajhd). Sometimes (as in the Mahdvagga) the scheme is 
made four-stepped through the addition of vimutti, or it is made five- 
fold through the further addition of vimutti-iidnadassana. However, 
these two contribute nothing important to the formula as they are 
not distinguishable from panhd.^ 

As pointed out by Prof. G. C. Pande, it will be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the Buddha preached the Way in the form of a neat and 
precise formula. According to him like Jesus, Gautama provided 
his followers with parables and exhortations. The Dhamma which 
he left behind was an inspiration, not a detailed handbook. He 
knew that treading the spiritual path is not a mechanical and for- 
mal exercise. His followers however naturally sought to interpret 
the Dhamma intellectually and ‘create the Abhidhamma out of it’. 
“The Buddha pointed to the moon of Truth; his followers were 
often content to seize the finger.”'* 

The negative aspects of the Middle Way are more or less clear. 
Vedic rituals, other external sacrifices and the worship of nature- 
deities were opposed by the Buddha. Similarly he opposed the 
extreme austerities advocated by the Jainas and the Ajivikas. He 
himself appears to have taught a ‘Jhanic’ or contemplative way. 
However, the precise determination of the Way he taught is rather 
difficult. 

According to the traditional view, the three sections of the Way 

‘Mishra, G. S. P., The Age of Vinaya, p. 76. 

^Gotama the Man, p. 41. 

^Mishra, op. cit,, p. 76 f. 

^Origins, p. 514. 
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sJla,^ samadhi z.ndpannd were divided into eightfold path (Atthan- 
giko Maggo) by the Buddha himself. The Atthahgiko Maggo” con- 
sists oTsarnmd-vdc/ia, samma-kaiumanta sammd-ajiva, samma-rayama, 
sanvna-satiy sanwiasaiikappa^ saiuina-ditthi and saninia-saiwdhi. 
5’cr/?7/;?a-vflc/;a is refraining from speaking falsehood, malicious words, 
and harsh and frivolous talk; sanmid-kammanta is refraining from 
killing,- stealing, and misconduct; samnm-ajiva is refraining from 
earning liv'elihood by improper means; sajnma-vayama is effort or 
exertion to remove the existing evil thoughts; samma-sati is mind- 
fulness (smyti) of all that is happening within the body and mind 
including feelings; sainind-saiikappa means resolution for renuncia- 
tion, and also for refraining from hatred and injury to other beings; 
sammd-ditthi means comprehension of the right metaphysical views 
about the nature of things as propounded by the Buddha (such as 
the realization of the Four Noble Truths and the Pratityasamut- 
pada); and sarnmd-samadhi means four stages of contemplation 
(jhana) which lead to the attainment of perfect concentration. The 
first jhana results in the attainment of joy. The second jhaua leads 
to inner peace and silence. By the third Jhana one is able to neutra- 
lize all his passions, false suppositions and assumptions. The fourth 
and final jhana results in the attainment of perfect tranquillity and 
spotless calm,^ 

The At&ahgiko Maggo or Ashtangika Marga as described above 
deals with all the aspects of spiritual life namely moral, mental and 
intellectual. In the Magga Saiiiyutta it is described as the spiritual 
guide (kalydnamitta) and is showm as bestowing all the spiritual 
benefits that a Buddhist seeker of truth may desire to have. After 
giving up asceticism, Gautama had fallen back on bis childhood 
experience of Jhana or Dhyana, and it was that which led him to 
Enlightenment. It was therefore only natural that Jhana played a 
prominent part in his teachings. He is more than once described as 
jhayin.'* In several descriptions of the Way, Jhana is accorded the 
chief place. His prominent disciples are praised for their ability m 


>Soni, Sujata, ‘Place of Slla in Buddhism’, Mahabodiu, LXXIII, No. 5, P- 
137 f 

-Vide Khantipalo, Bhiickhu,* Buddhism, Ahiihsa and Tolerance’, Aryan Path, 

XXXI^^No.4,pp. lSO-3. , /r/n in nn 

*Cf. Rhys Davids, C A. F., ‘Dhyana in Early Buddhism , IHQ, n . Pi 

6S9-715. 

'Origins, p. 529 f. 
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Jhana, Jiiana was essentially a method of mental discipline which 
could be utilized for a diversity of purposes — for attaining to this or 
that divine world, for the sake of supernormal powers, for the sake 
of enjoyable experience, for communion with the true self or the 
inner reality.^ In the case of the Buddha it served as a footstep to 
the realization of higher learning {vijjd) culminating in Enlighten- 
ment. Normally the chitta is covered over with impurities, and is dis- 
tracted and unsteady. Jhana serves a cathartic function. It renders 
the chitta pure and receptive which sets the stage for Enlighten- 
ment.2 

It is sometimes believed that the Ashtangika Marga represents an 
original teaching of the Buddha. Many passages from the Nikayas, 
the most important occurring in the First Sermon (supra), are 
quoted in support of this view. But Mrs. Rhys Davids feels that it 
was the result of later systematization.^ In some apparently early 
passages the Way is spoken of without any reference to its eight- 
fold character. According to G. C. Pande also had the Buddha 
himself taught the Ashtangika Marga then,'* in view of the later 
fame of the idea, a more positive proof of it would have been pre- 
served. “In fact it would not seem wise”, he opines, “to attribute the 
formula of the eightfold path to Buddha himself in the absence of 
more convincing evidence. It is probable that he spoke only of the 
middle way between the two extremes of sense-pleasures (Kama- 
sukha) and austerities (Attakilamatho), while it ‘crystallized’ as 
eightfold later.”^ 

Besides the Aryan Eightfold Path, the early Buddhist texts refer 
to another moral path — that of the four Brahmavihdras of Maitrl, 
Karima, Mudita and Upekshd. Maim or rnettd includes both non- 
hatred and loving kindness. Hatred cannot be overcome by hatred; 
it can be overcome only by non-hatred. Karwid signifies a feeling of 
universal compassion, a sympathetic identity with all living beings. 
The Indian mind has always regarded the Buddha as a personifica- 
tion of universal compassion. Mudita or cheerfulness is also a moral 
virtue. The fourth Brahmavihara namely Upekshd stresses the 
cultivation of utter non-attachment to the ills, pains, pleasures and 

^Ibid., p. 531. 

^Ibid., p. 532. 

’Mrs. Rhys Davids, Original Gospel, p. 60. 

^Origins, pp. 517 f. 

^Ibid., p. 518. 
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tragcdfcs of the world. Upeksha is the feature of the man of vision 

uho refuses to be enchanted by the aliurements of the eternally 
changing world. 


Concept of Nirvana 

Nibbana or nirvana is regarded as the summwn bonum for a 
Buddhist. Its nature as taught by the Buddha has been a subject of 
controversy from ancient times. Jt has been variously interpreted in 
the •incicnl te.xts and by modern scholars.* When in the light of the 
later developed philosophic thought the original sayings of the 
Buddha did not appear to be sufficiently precise, the Buddhist scho- 
lars interpreted them in the light of their own philosophical 
assumptions, just as the later Vedantin scholars interpreted the 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Brahma siitras [Prasthana irayT) in 
the light of their own philosophical ideas.- 
Etymologically nirvana may mean three things: Firstly, it may 
mean cooling which, metaphorically, indicates the cooling of the 
cravings and passions. Secondly, it may mean stillness produced by 
the absence of wind— nirvana ovate. Thirdly, it may signify the 
c.xtinction of the psycho-physical complex — namariipa-skandha— 
which is regarded as responsible for pain and sorrow.^ 

There are several possible interpretations of the concept of nir- 
vana and for each one of them some support can be obtained from 
the early Buddhist texts, (i) At the primary level, mTvana means the 
extinction of pain and sorrow. However, it does not and cannot 
mean negation of all feelings because Buddha’s heart is said to have 
been full of deep compassion {karuna) and love, (ii) At a more 
philosophical level, nirvana means the extinction of the empirical 
phenomena, (iii) A third implication of nirvana mentioned in some 
parts of the Buddhistic literature and later developed by theSautran- 
tikas is absolute extinction or total nihil, (iv) A fourth significance 
of nirvana is the implication of the being of an absolute real. This 
interpretation was later developed in the tathatd philosophy o 
Asvaghosha. There nirvana is identified with the real being o an 
Absolute. A few passages of the Tripitaka texts possibly refer to 
this interpretation. 

‘For a critical analysis of various views of modern scholars vide Pande, op 

cit., pp. 451-56. 

Hbid., p. 443 f. 
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The Buddha himself deliberately avoided any posilivc answer <0 
the question: what is nibbana? He regarded it as beyond any dis- 
cussion (atarkavachara) avyakfia or akathanlya. Various cxpltina- 
tions arc given as to why the Buddha did not give any clear answer 
to this question. There is no proof in support of Steherbatsky’s 
view that it was a custom in Buddha’s time to remain silent v/hen 
one wanted to answer a question negatively.* Similarly, the sug/'cs- 
tion of Keith and Poussin that the Buddha did not knov/ the 
answer himself- is, to say the least, uncharitable. The best explana- 
tion^ seems to be that the Buddha rcalixed that a mclnphyniai} 
discussion of nirvana is not only irrelevant but also a hindrance 
in its practical realization. He knew that nirvapa is inconceivable, 
inexpressible, and so deep and subtle that it could not bccy)mmuni- 
cated by one person to another; it could be realized by one v/ifhin 
one’s own self."^ He advised the Panchavagglya monks to realize 
the Truth by themsches {saham ahhihha) through proper training.' 

But in spite of the inconceivability of nir/apa there arc passages 
in the early texts which attempt to describe its negative and p'-/,ifivc 
attributes. In the .Sfajjhima Nii.aya nibbana is described as vnhnrn, 
unoriginated, unconsiilutcd, undccaying.unds'ing, free from dr/;a'/:s, 
grief and impurities, the highest perfection achie'/able by the best 
exertion. “The question of origin or no.s-ongm docs not arise tn 
the case of Nibbana, because it is firm, eternal and cnangefess.’''- 
In the Samvutta Sikava also nibbana is a^s u-'xns'itcted, 
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experiences. The same text answers this question by saying that 
after the attainment of nibbana all samkharas cease to operate, all 
arc left far behind, all desires arc destroyed, even the desire 
of nirvana,' It is thus cessation of suffering as feeling as well as of 
Its cause. It is not a state of total nihil or annihilation or nothing- 
ness; according to the Mahuvagga it is a state of positive bliss 
{\initnti suklia or poronia sukha)- It instantly reminds one of the 
Upanishadic dnanda, a characteristic of Brahman, In the Theragatha 
and the Tlicrigdtlid \t is stated that the theras and then’s relished 
the bliss of nirvana. In the Mahdparinirvdnasutra of the DJglia 
Nikdrn it is said that the spirit of the Buddha passes “from one 
slate of ecstasy to another up and down through the stages of rap- 
ture until he passed into nirvana.”^ At another place the Diglia 
Nikdya states that the nirvana is the beginning point of all mund- 
ane phenomena and the worldly elements are dissolved in that. In 
the Siitta Nipdta it is said— aniftam sdntam nirvamm padamachyu' 
tarn. Another verse of the Samyutto Nikdya refers to it as “sudurdar- 
sant, ajarani, dhnivam, nishprapadcham, amttam, slvam". Here the 
word nirvapa seems to be substituted for the word Brahman. It is 
tantamount to sasvatavada or etcrnalisra, which the Buddha is 
supposed to have been so anxious to avoid.*' 
ThcAbhidhanwiaPitaka{c\{sa\so contain some aspects ofthe meta- 
physics of nirvana. Accordingto the Katfidvatthu and the Abhidliarnia- 
kosha nirvapa is lokottara, eternal and blissful. In the Dhamm- 
xo/ig/nfalso nirvapa is not utter extinction or absolute nihil; it is 
at least partly positive. In it there is a stress on the indescribability 
of the state of nin'apa; its negative descriptions have been applied 
in virtue of its transcendence.^ In several other Pali texts nibbana 
is equated with infinite consciousness (vUindna). According to a 
simile commonly used nibbana is like a vast ocean which does not 
show any increase or decrease, however much water (in the form of 
countless arhats) may flow into it. According to Nagasena nibbana 
is like the invisible air the existence of which is only felt by t e 
body of a common man. The fact that it is perceived by the arhats 


'Conze, E., Buddhist Thought in India, p. 67. 

’Mishra, op. cit., p. 74; Poussin, IHQ, IV, p. 347; ERE, IX, p. ' , 

’Oldenbers. Buddha, p. 202; cf. Obermiller, E., ‘The Account of Budona 

Nirvaija’, IHQ, VIII, pp. 781-84. 

^Varrna, op. cit., pp. 252-55. 
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in the present life proves its reality. Just as a blind man sees the 
sun the moment this blindness is cured, nibbana is visualized by 
the arhat as soon as he develops eyes of knowledge. Nirvana is not 
a state or an object to be attained. It is not produced by the eight- 
fold path or sadhana. It is ever-existent and comes to an exerting 
person as a flash of light. In the Milmdapahho, nibbana is considered 
to be something positive, non -temporally eternal and supremely 
beatific. It can be experienced, though not described.^ Buddha- 
ghosha strongly opposes the view that nibbana is a mere absence 
or annihilation of the passions etc. According to Anuruddhachariya, 
nibbana is eternal, transcendental, supreme, ‘realizable’ and unique. 
Thus the Theravadins consistently held nibbana to be positive, 
experienceable, indescribable and supreme — the most worthwhile.^ 
The Vaibhashikas regarded nirvana as real and eternal. Only the 
Sautrantikas generally believed in the purely negative character of 
Nirvana, though they also generally admit the survival of a subtle 
spiritual consciousness. The Brahmanical tradition and many 
European scholars have described them as utter nihilists, but most 
of the Japanese scholars oppose such a view. Stcherbatsky has also 
opined that Sunyata meant only the relativity of individual things 
and ideas. According to Nagarjuna the Buddha kept silence on the 
question of nirvana because “the asked for determinations were in- 
applicable. Thus Nirvapa cannot be non-existence, else it will cease 
to be uncaused and unconditioned. It cannot be existence for (he 
same reason. It cannot be both because both arc conditioned 
(Sahskrta) while Nirvana is unconditioned (Asanski'ln). To call 
Nirvana neither existence nor non-existence will be tantamount to 
speaking the unspeakable. It is just the quiescence ofall phenomena 
{Prapancopasamah) and utterly well (Sival?).”^ 

The attainment of nirvana makes one diflcrcnl from orilinnry mor- 
tals. He becomes omniscient, all-enlightcncd, and released; he 
remains unpolluted by everything and enjoys perfect calm. He is 
not attached to anything in the world as a lotus flower is not nflec- 
ted by the water upon which it floats. He leaves evil, and virtues 
become useless for him like a raft which is forsaken by one who 
has crossed the river. He acquires true insight into the dhaimna^ 
attains nana, pamu, vijjd, and fdoka. The pamd of a Buddha is 


‘Pande, op. clt., p, 445. 
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rnd : yrK.p'i, h. realize, il himself (.anam aiMnS) 
’ j truth it, beyond logic (afal:ko)d 

■ • h vr> h'::y tii; • r.rigin'ciljy any distinction between the Buddha 
rn: •uv war conccii'cd. Tm attainrnenl of the state of the 

rt::-' w;n^«y.c rame as the culminating realisation of the state of 
Kov.evcr. later on a distinction came to be effected between 
'r Buddhist literature that the 

■'’‘'“'ifa tu was regarded as vvps^rior to the state of the 
/-'-'.at. Pie Phnayfri-t Arhats themselves admitted that they had 
oec'.t'ne jpicicnar, prr'oably to indicate the super-eminent posl- 
rior, 'A trie lounder rif tiieh'" religion. 

j ne a‘ta irmen! of the state of the Arhat or of nin'gna does not 
mean absolute v. ithdra’wal from the active world. The earl}' Buddhist 
•ter at ere categ'nically ;;iates that the Buddha had attained nirvana 
m m; i-fe time Henee it follows that even after the attainment of 
■'lie rtate •’ff n-rsana. a life of dynamic energ}' and action is possible. 
That it w';y a distinctinn was conceived betn-een nin’ana and pari- 
n'rvi'rta.. Ixirifna means the withering away of pain and sorrow. 
JA’r'r'irvana means the state of Buddhabood after the disintegration 
♦•A the pin'rieal body elements of the Arhat. 

On ih'a metaphysical relation of nibbana and saihsSra there is 
Hrtle evidence in the early texts. However, il is repeatedly said that 
riri'fn'a implies the stoppage of the wheel of rebirth. The SutJa 
f\i'j'jfa refers to nirvgna as the end of the wheel of birth and dealh. 
P'lbbana is the ultimately sought for end. the most worthwhile. It 
is the goal of the spiritual pilgrimage, that where one finally goes 
bevond all sorrows Jl is the safe ‘other banlcb In nibbana not only 
dors sarht.ara cease, there also tahes place an emancipation from it. 
This freedom rests in nibbana i.c. to be freed from samsara is to 
rest in nibbana.^ 

Thus we observe that with the possible exception of the Sautran- 
lihas hardly ever did the Buddhist regard nirvana as total mhil. 
Further, there is a complete unanimity among the various schools 
of Buddhism about the unconditioned nature of nin'ana. It is 
bevond the pale of causes and conditions. They also agree that it is 
inexpressible; it can only be intuitively comprehended. Finally, it is 
unanimously accepted that nirvapa is the ultimate good, the en 

iThe aathS unered b,v Ihe Buddha lo the AjTviha contams a nun^ber 

of d'icriptive epithets of one who has attained nibbana fMishra. nr., p. /4). 
’Orl'^tns, p. •482. 
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all restlessness and striving. 

The weight of modern scholarly opinion is also against regarding 
the Buddha as agnostic or nihilist. Poussin argues that nirvana 
could be regarded either as immortality or as annihilation or as 
cessation of pain. The first he considered as impossible, the second 
as logically following from the doctrine of no-soulism and third as 
the actual attitude of the Buddha. Some others have also attributed 
utter nihilism to the Buddha. However Oldenbcrg believed that 
there are some texts which suggest that the silence of the Buddha 
was due to the indescribable character of nirvana. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Schrader and Radhakrishnan appeal to forcible a priori 
considerations against regarding the Buddha an agnostic or 
nihilist. Barua also repudiates the negative concept of nirvana.* 
According to G. C. Pande the evidence of the Buddhist texts 
“cumulatively suggests an Absolutist position and supports the 
Madhyamika interpretation. And this is hardly surprising since 
already before the Buddha Absolutism is in unmistakable terms 
expressed in the Upanisads.”^ Many other scholars have expressed 
their agreement with a non-annihilationist interpretation of nirvana. 
According to M aha Thera'Narada“To say thatNibbana is nothing- 
ness simply because one cannot perceive it with five senses is illogi- 
cal.”3 According to Conze nirvana is obviously transcendental and 
uncognizable by logical thought. According to Wilbon G. Richard 
one cannot insist that nirvana for the Buddhists was ever only bliss 
or annihilation."* Sadhatissa opines that nirvana was regarded as 
the highest happiness.^ Moni Bagchi^ thinks that what the Buddha 
meant by nirvana is limitless, permanent, eternal, positive and 
immutable consciousness, 

N. Dutt has divided Buddha’s discourses on nibbfina into three 


■{ discussion on and assessment of these views, see Pande, op 

Ubid., p. 509. 
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categories. In the discoursesof the first categon- run-ana is descnbei 
as^ a negative ethical concept. In them ‘it is the end of desire or 
thirst for worldiy objects or e.'dstences: it is the eradication of 
attachment (rtTgai ill-will {dvesd) and delusion (richd): it is the 
removal of all impurities (kieses and csravos) by medhationa] and 
other practices; it is the remo\-aI of ignorance (crLlye): it is an end 
of repeated existences: it is the cessation of all thought-constructions 
(vikalpd): it is the absence of worldly attributes (rrJj'cf): it is not 
associated with happiness or unhappiness or indigerence: it is non- 
mental: it has no basis, no cause."^ In the discourses of the second 
categor}- nirvaijia is described as a positive ethical concept. Here it 
“is perfection in sv/r. s.c’rr.Hr: and i.e. the eightfold path; it 

is realised by exertion (tares), purity (rra.^r:acarya) and compre- 
hension of the four truths: it is perfection in four smr?ngasr/:.m.7 
(mindfulness) practices; it is arhathood. it is peace and quietude; 
it is the place from which there is no fall; it is death-less, the place 
of bliss and perfect passionlessness."- In the discourses of the third 
category nir^nna is regarded as a metaphj-sical concept. Here it is 
“eternal and fixed and beyond the scope of discursive and discrimi- 
natory thoughts. It is homogeneous. It has neither origin nordecay. 

It is without past, present or future. It is unlimited and unsurpass- 
able, unfathomable and immeasurable. It is unconditional and un- 
constituted (asad:skrta ) ... It is suproraundane (lokottcTc) and 
beyond the three spheres of existence, Kama. Rupa and Arupa 
(nrarivtlm.^.u). It is beyond the fourfold proposirions, i.e. it Connoi 
be said to exist, not exist or both exist ana not exi^t. Oi neithei 
exist nor not exist."- How close it is to the Hpanish.idic coi.t.'..p. o. 
Brahma! 


*Dutt. c- 
-/cf-*. p. 
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Chapter 1 1 


Gautama Buddha and Early 
Buddhism (ii) 


Buddhism and the Vedas and Upanishads 

The Vedic religion in the 6th century b.c, had two main branches : 
ritualistic and non-ritualistic. The early Buddhist texts more than 
once represent the Buddha as disputing with the learned Briilimanas 
who were representatives of the former. The topics were mainly 
caste, sacrifice* and the authority of the Vedas. Buddhist opposition 
on these subjects has always been clear. Buddha also emphati- 
cally repudiated every kind of external worship. In some of the 
jM/to he ridicules the worship of the Vedic deities. In the Tcvijja 
suttaof the Digha Nikaya he ridicules the attempts of the Brahmanas 
to invoke Indra, Tsana, Prajapati, Brahma, Yama, etc. He mocks at 
the idea of reaping fruits and rewards through propitiating the gods. 

As regards the Upanishads, the Buddhist texts arc silent about 
them. However, from very old times the view has been prevalent 
that there are deep affinities between the Upanishadic and the 
Buddhist doctrines. Gaudapada held the view that the main ideas 
of the Upanishads agreed with those of the Buddha. Many other 
ancient thinkers held the same opinion.^ Max Muller, Bloomfield, 
T. W. Rhys Davids, C. A. F. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg have adhered 
to the view that the Buddha was deeply influenced by the teachings 
of the Upanishads. Keith regards the Buddha as an agnostic but 
even he compares the Buddhist concept of Nirvana with the Upani- 
shadic Absolute.^ B. M. Barua has made an attempt to trace the 
Upanishadic sources of Buddha’s ideas at great length."* But whether 

'Cf. Horner, T. B., ‘Early Buddhism and the Taking of Life’, B. C. Law 
Volume, I, pp. 436-55. 

’Varma, op. cit., p. 79. 

’Keith, ‘Pre-canonical Buddhism’, •/fl'Q, XII, No. 1, pp. 1-20. 

‘Cf. also Upadhyaya, K. N., Early Buddhism and the Bhagvadgita, pp. 90-105. 
Upadhyaya gives a long list of similar ideas and expression found in the 
Upanishads and early Buddhist texts. 
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or not the Buddha had any deep knowledge of the Vedas and Upani- 
shads IS not certain. Nor is there any record of any discussion bet- 
ween him and any spokesman of Upanishadic wisdom. He, how- 
ever, must have had some acquaintance with the fundamental theme 
of the Upanishadic thought. There is a similarity between the ridi- 
culing attitude of Buddha and the Upanishads towards the Vedas 
and in their view that moral endeavour, contemplation and meditation 
are more exalted than Vedic ritualism. However disapproval of 
sacrifices in Buddhism was more pronounced and condemnatory. It 
is true that in some of the Upanishads we find mild denunciation 
of the cult of sacrifice and that in some Upanishads attempts have 
been made to allegorize and spiritualize the sacrificial rituals, but 
they (the Upanishads) accept the validity of Vedic ritualism as a 
path to the lower realm of pitryana. Thus the Vedic karmakanda 
received at least a subordinate place in the scheme of the Upani- 
shadic religion. 

V/hether or not the Buddha was influenced by the Upanishadic 
doctrine of Brahman is a debatable question.^ According to Radha- 
krishnan^ the Upanishadic Brahman is called by the Buddha as 
Dharma “to indicate its essentially ethical value for us on the 
empiric plane.” But according to the Buddha, Dharma is the moral 
norm and never a supreme primordial reality. According to W, S. 
Urquhart^ without stating his attitude the Buddha “implicitly 
admitted an ultimate reality.” According to G. C. Pande it is true 
that nowhere is the Buddha seen to criticize the Atmavdda or Brahma- 
vada of the Upanishads; even in later times a Buddhist critique of 
Vedanta is rare. “Now the roots of Sankara’s Absolutism go back 
to the Upanishads, while those of Buddhist Absolutism can be traced 
to the Nikayas.” If we suppose. Dr. Pande suggests, “that 
the Nikayas were themselves influenced by the Upanisads, it will 
render clear the nearness of latter-day Vedanta and Buddhism . . . 
it appears that early Buddhism w'as fundamentally influenced by 
the Upanisads which gave to it its early tendencies towards Idealism 
and Absolutism. These tendencies, it may be noted, could not have 
been derived from the ^ramanic thought-world.”'^ 

«Cf. Pratap Chandra, ‘Was Early Buddhism Influenced by Upanishads?', 
Philosophy. East and West, 1971. 

^Gautama Buddha, p. 49. 

3 Vedanta and Modern Thought, 1928, p. 94. 

‘Pande, Origins, p. 556. 
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The early Vedic attitude towards life and its problems was one 
of hope and optimism. But with the Upanishads pessimism makes 
its appearance. The phenomena of the world came to be regarded 
as full of sorrow. In the Katha Upanishad we find reference to the 
prevalence of cosmic misery— lokadukkha. However, while the 
Upanishads approve a life of meditation and contemplation of the 
great truths, they do not emphasize withdrawal from the mundane 
pursuits of a householder’s life. In Buddhism, on the other hand, 
the stress on the renunciation of all ties of the home-life is domi- 
nant. According to Jacobi* the germs of the monastic movement 
which began in the days of the Upanishads assumed tremendous 
proportions under the leadership of the Buddha and Mahavira. He 
therefore concludes that the originals of the monastic orders of the 
Jainas and Buddhists were the Brahmanical ascetics from whom 
“they borrowed many important practices and institutions of ascetic 
life.” This observation is not an entirely new one. Max Miiller^, 
Biihler and Kern were also of the same opinion.^ We have already 
criticized this theory in detail. 

The ultimate spiritual destiny of the men, according to the 
Upanishads, is a positive state of being, consciousness and blissful- 
ness (sachchidananda). Even ladies like Maitreyl hankered after 
immortality and refused to be satisfied with mundane prosperity. 
Against this, Buddhism put the concept of nirvana as the summum 
bonum of life. Whether or not this concept was influenced by the 
Upanishadic notion of Brahman, is a controversial question. 
Buddha did not engage himself in an abstruse psychological and 
metaphysical examination of the bases of the Upanishadic teachings. 
He adopted a pragmatic attitude and was content with describing 
such questions as avyakpla, as examples of empty and futile intellec- 
tual jugglery. 

Buddhism and Sdhkhya 

Sahlchya philosophy enjoys a very reputable position in Indian 
philosophic thought and the Bhagvadgltd calls its legendary founder 
Kapila a perfect sage. As its name suggests, Sahkhya pursues an 
analytical methodology based on numerical classification. The clas- 
sical Sankhya admits two ultimate realities namely purusha and 

Sutras, SBE, XXII, pp. xxiv-xxv. 

^Hibbert Lectures, p. 351. 

^Manual of Indian Buddhism. 
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mind. This is the cause of all our sorrows. Once we realize the 
distinction between self and not-self we attain mukti or moksha. 
As regards God, the main tendency in Sahkhya is to do away with 
theistic belief. Some Sahkhya philosophers, however, admit the 
existence of God as the supreme person who is the witness but not 
the creator of the world. 

Thus in its classic form realistic dualism of Sahkhya is anti- 
Vedic in the sense that it tries to construct a system of evolution 
instead of accepting the existence of a creative agency as accepted 
in the form of Hiranyagarbha or Prajapati in the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas. But many scholars try to trace the origin of Sahkhya 
in the Vedas themselves.^ As distinguished from the Buddhists, the 
Sahkhya accepted the validity of the Veda as a pramdna and has 
ever remained anxious to establish its Vedic origin (a claim which 
was seriously challenged by ^ahkara). It has been argued that 
there is the germinal conception of Sahkhya in the RV itself where 
a reference is made to two birds who are associated together and 
mutual friends and take refuge on the same tree; one of them eats 
the sweet fig, the other abstains from food, and merely looks on.^ 
According to Macdonell the conception of the origination of sat 
from asat as formulated in the Nasadiya sukta is the starting point 
of the natural philosophy which developed into the Sahl^hya 
system.^ According to Radhakrishnan there are hymns which stop 
with the two principles of purusha and prakrti.'* Some scholars 
trace the origin of Sahkhya in the later Vedic literature. The 
Atharvaveda (X.8.43) refers to three gunas. Many Indian and 
European scholars trace the development of Sahkhya from the 
Brahmanas or Upanishads. Johnston holds that Sahkhya is rooted 
in the speculations of the Brahmanas.^ B. M. Barua^ traces the 
roots of Sahkhya dualism in Prasno pan i shad. The Bfhaddranyaka 
says : tamaso ma jyotirgamaya. According to G. C. Pande however 
Sahkhya together with Yoga belonged to the ^ramana stream of 
thought. In the Upanishads there is an attempt to combine the 

‘Varma, op. cit., p. 299 f. 

^RV, X.125. 

’r/ie Vedic Reader, p. 207. 

* Indian Phiiosophy, I, p. 102. 

’Quoted by Varma, p. 304. 

M History of Pre-Buddhist Phiiosophy, p. 234; see also Hume, Thirteen 
Principai Upanishads, p. 8. 
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one of the teachers of Buddha, believed in a philosophy which is 
essentially Sahkhyan, but it is strangely silent over the three gunas. 
Further, the source of Asvaghosha on this point is not known.* 
Therefore, it does not appear safe to hold that the early Buddhism 
was influenced much by the Sankhya philosophy.- 

Buddhism and Yoga 

The roots of Yoga can be traced to the Indus civilization.^ In the 
Rgveda the word Yoga is used in various senses, viz., (a) accom- 
plishing the unaccomplished, (b) yoking or harnessing, (c) relation 
or combination, etc. In the Athorvaveda the great immancntal 
power of prana is recognized.** The famous brahmacharl sukta of 
this work is a classic eulogy in praise of the power of continence.^ 
It lays great stress on the cultivation of the status of Urdlivaretas.** 
Another significant idea about Yoga referred to in the Athorvaveda 
is the mention of the ‘eight chakras’. Chakra is a key concept in 
the later Indian philosophy and practices of Halhayoga. The 
realization of the transcendent bliss through philosophical and 
mystical contemplation is the central tenet of the Upanishads. The 
Ka(ha Upanishad inculcates restraint of the external workings of 
mind and speech. The Kaushltaki refers to the antara agnihotra of 
Pratardana. The second chapter of the ^vetasvatara contains the 
psychology and technics of Yoga. The MaitrdyanI refers to the 
shadahga (six limbs) of Yoga. Tarka or deliberative reasoning is 
included here as one of the elements of Yoga. 

As a philosophy the Yoga system is closely allied with Sankhya. 
Its founder was sage Patanjali, the author of the Yogasutra. It 
accepts the epistemology and metaphysics of Sankhya with twenty- 
five principles but also the existence of God. Hence sometimes it 


^Origins, p. 547; Upadhyaya, K. N., Early Buddhism and the DliagvadgUd, 
p. 95. 

^We have already discussed the relation of Buddhism with Jainism. Here it 
may only be reminded that many earlier scholars such as Lassen, Barth, Weber 
and R. C. Dutt regarded Jainism an offshoot of Buddhism. But this view was 
given up after Biihler and Jacobi showed that Jainism was distinct and separate 
from Buddhism. (See Dutt, R. C., Buddhism and Buddhist Civilization in India, 
1983, p. 77 ff.). 

’Cf. Ch. II. Also see discussion on the Muni sukta of the RV, p. 93 ff. 

‘Cf. ‘B^gveda men Prapa Vidya’, Kalydna (Yoganka). 

*Cf. Ch. V. 

Hbid. 
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is called theistic {sesvara) Sankhya as distinguished from the 
Sankhya ofKapila which. is generally regarded as atheistic {nirU- 
vara). It regards God as^the highest object of contemplation. The 
special interest of this system lies in the practice of Yoga as a 
means for the attainment of vivekajmna or discriminative know- 
ledge which is regarded in Sankhya as essential for liberation. 
According to it Yoga consists in chittavrttinirodha (the cessation of 
ail mental functions). There are five levels of mental functions 
(chittablmni), the last two of which are conducive to Yoga There 
two kinds of Yoga or samadbi namely samprajnata (mind 

and samadhi (concentration). . . j regarded as certain. 
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acceptance and synthesis of different streams of thought. We have 
discussed its relation with Jainism in the chapter on Jainism 
(p. 191 f.), with other Sramanic ideologies in seventh chapter and 
with the earlier Vedic and Upanishadic thought currents and with 
Sahkhya and Yoga in the preceding sections of the present chapter. 
Here we may add some words on the relation of early Buddhism 
with the newly emerging Bhakti cult. 

According to R. G. Bhandarkar “The tide of free speculation 
culminated in the east into such systems as those of Buddhism and 
Jainism. In the west, however, a theistic system with a god who 
had come to dwell among men arose.”* “It apears that the idea of 
a religion of devotion arose in earlier times” though “it received a 
definite shape when Vasudeva revealed the Gita to Arjuna.”^ In view 
of the antiquity of Bhakti and some similarities between Bhagavat- 
ism and early Buddhism some scholars have postulated the influ- 
ence of the former on the latter. For example, Senart^ argues that 
the fact that the same epithet ‘Bhagavaf is used both for Krshna and 
the Buddha shows that the latter is recast in the mould of the 
former. Further, he refers to the legends of marvel ascribed alike 
both to Purushottama Krshpa and Mahapurusha Buddha and points 
out to the similarity between the Bhagavata doctrine of avatdra 
and the Buddhist tradition of the successive Buddhas descending at 
intervals from heaven to instruct the people on earth. Senart even 
finds devotionalism of the Gita in the various Buddha stories and 
points out to common elements in the two, such as jhana, yoga, 
samddhi, nirvana (mentioned as Brahma nirvana in the Gita), etc. 
On the basis of these similarities he concludes that “Buddhism is 
undoubtedly the borrower.”'* 

But none of the arguments of Senart proves his point. The term 
‘Bhagavat’ was a commonly used epithet for any divinity or vener- 
able person. The life histories of the Buddha and Krshna do not show 
any similarities and even myths about them radically differ. The 
concepts of love for the Buddha and unqualified surrender to Vasu- 
deva differ fundamentally. In fact it is not possible to derive the 
religion of renunciation, as the early Buddhism was, from the 
theistic religion of the Gita. In the Nikayas there is no mention of 

‘Bhandarkar, Collective Works, IV, p. 3. 

Ubid.,p.U. 

UHQ, VI, pp. 669 -73. 

*Ibid. 
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Vishnu or Krshna as the supreme deity. The only Tortn of tfeeism 
which the older portions of the Nikayas seem to be familiar vdtfc, 
IS the idea of Nlahabrahma as creator. Further, neither the NBiayas 
arc acquainted with the Bkagavadgha and, nor is tat Gita zccmlntsd 
vAth them. \Vc therefore feel that Prof. G. C Pande is ri^t when 
he concludes that Buddhism and Bha.kti were “alternative develop- 
ments of a common basic tendenev", viz., anti-ritualistic free specu- 
lation.”' 


Early Buddhism as an Instrument of Social Change : f'/as Buddha 
a Social Revolutionary? His Attitude Towards Women 
It is generally believed that the Buddha was a great social reformer, 
a believer in the equality of all human beings, a democrat and that 
his efforts for the emancipation of ’.vomen and lower castes created 
a sort of social revolution in society.- In order to evaluate this 
belief and find out whether or not the Buddha was a social revolu- 
tionarv' we should (i) not only analyse his stand on the various social 
problems of his time dispassionately, but also (ii) compare his ideas 
with other contemporaiy' thinkers and religious leaders, and (liijako 
compare them %vith the ideas of the thinkers of the preceding age- 
Without undertaking the last two exercises it will not he possible to 
determine whether or not he proposed something ‘revolutionars"’ 
in social life. 

Let us first take up the question of the attitude of the Buddha 
tov/ards women. Many historians have sought to make him a 
redeemer of the lot of Indian women. According to I. B. Homer, “In 
the pre-Buddhist days the status of women in India was on the 
whole low and v/ithout honour. During the Buddhist epoch there 
was a change. Women came to enjoy more equality and greater 
respect and authority than ever hitherto accorded to them,” Homer 
gives this credit for the supposed change to the Buddha for he 
“gave the Dhamma to both (men and women).” “It w'as impossi- 
ble,” she argues, “for the men, steeped as they were in the Buddhist 
teachings, not to respond to the constant proofs in daily life of 


^Origins, p. 557, n. 94. 

*Nehru, J. L., Discovery of India, 1946, p. I4I; Roy, M. N., From Savagery 
to Civilization, p. 9; Ambedkar, The Buddha and His Dhanuna, pp. 301-B;Frztzp 
Chandra, ‘Buddhism as Instrument of Sodal Change’, Studies in or 

Change, ed. by Madhu Sen, 1983, pp. 81-92; Narasu, P. Laksbmi, The Essence 

of Buddhism, 1976, Ch. IV and V, 
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women’s powers of devotion, self-sacrifice, courage and devotion.” 
“Under Buddhism, more than ever before, she was an individual in 
command of her own life until the dissolution of the body, and less 
of a chattel, to be only respected if she lived through and on a man. 
The old complete dependence, in which the will never functioned 
but to obey, was gradually vanishing.**' According to another 
Buddhist historian “Buddhism along with Jainism but unlike 
Brahmanism gave equal opportunity in religious culture to women.’** 
According to Ambedkar also the Buddha was an upholder of the 
doctrine of the equality of sexes.' According to P. Uikshmi Narasu, 
“man and woman arc placed by the Buddha on the same footing.”^ 
But the entire approach of Horner and the like is vitiated by their 
a priori assumption that the condition of the Indian women in the 
pre-Buddhist period was on the whole low and without honour and 
that it improved to a considerable degree because of the impact of 
Buddhism. But the fir.st part of this assumption is not only un- 
proved, it is decidedly against the well-known facts of history. As 
A. S, Altckar' has shown, before c. 500 n.c. the position of Indian 
women was comparatively better as compared to what it became 
in subsequent centuries. He has shown that down to c. 500 n.c. the 
custom of sati and child marriage did not exist to embitter the lot 
of woman; she was properly educated and given the same religious 
privileges as man; she could have a voice in the settlement of her 
marriage and occupy an honoured position in the household, could 
move freely in family and society and take an intelligent part in 
public affairs and take to a career if urged by inclination or 
necessity. The position of women deteriorated in the post-500 n.c. 
period because of the growth of slavery which rendered them un- 
productive members of society, the entry of non-Aryan females in 
the Aryan households and decline of the cult of sacrifice which 
made their upanayana unobligatory leading to a decline in their 
educiUion. Thus chronologically speaking the position of women 
in India with the advent of Buddhism became worse, not 
better, as compared to their position in the pre-Buddhist period 
(though no casual relationship between the two phenomena is 

'Horner, I. B., IVomcn under Primitive Buddhism, 1975, p. I f. 

Hoshi, L. M., Studies in Buddhist Culture, p. 368. 

’(7/7. cit. 

^Narasu, P. Lakshmi, The Essence of Buddhism, p. 122. 

’Altekar, A. S., Position of Women in Ancient India, p. 343, 940 fT. 
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Fhit \nas the .ittitude of the Buddha at all more sympathetic to 
wcunen than the attitude of other contemporary leaders and thin- 
kers? Most likely not. As is well-known, the Buddha was not at all 
in favour of admitting women as nuns in his Church, and agreed 
to do so most reluctantly only after the repeated requests of his 
fi'stcr-mothcr and aunt Mahaprajapali were supported by Ananda 
and that too after laying down eight special rules for their admission 
which were, to .say the least, highly insulting for them. Briefly, these 
rules were' (i) A nun, even of a hundred years standing, must make 
s.ilut.ition to and bow down before a monk if only just initiated. 
In other w'ords a monk of whatever standing was always to be 
.s.'iiutcd by a nun of whatever standing. (2) A nun must not spend 
the rainy reason in a district in which there was no monk. (3) Every 
fortnight a nun must know from the monks the date of Uposatha 
and the day fixed for monk’s address (ovada) to nuns. (4) A nun 
must perform pavfirana first in the bhikkhu sangha and then in the 
bhikkhuni sangha. (5) A nun must take a manatla discipline first 
from monks and then from nuns. (6) A nun, trained in six pachittiya 
rules of bhikkhuni patimokkha should seek Upasampada from both 
the sahghas. (7) On no pretext a nun was to revile or abuse a 
bhikshu. (8) A nun must not admonish a monk and she must not 
prescribe any date for Uposatha or pavarand for monks; the official 
admonition of the nuns by monks, how'ever, was not forbidden. All 
these rules ivere never to be transgressed. 

Some of these rules were obviously framed from the point of view 
of the security of the nuns (for example, rule no. 2); but others 
were not framed with the same purpose in view. From these rules 
it is obvious that the Buddha subscribed to the notion of innate 
superiority of male over female. He apparently believed that the 
nuns should not be independent of monks; they were ever to remain 
dependent upon them for the performance of most of their cere- 
monies and for the authorisation of them all. The first and the last 
two rules, specially the first, w'ere obviously made to make the nuns 
always remember that they were inherently inferior to monks 
because of their sex. One can understand the regulation that no one 
should abuse the others, but invidious discrimination made in res- 
pect of women is inexplicable. Why should a senior nun be not 

‘Horner, op. cit., p. 119 ^ Cha-krahoity^U., Asceticism in Ancient India, p. 

221 . 
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entitled to rebuke a junior monk in his failings? When Mahapraja- 
pali GotamI requested flie Buddha to apply the rule of seniority for 
monks and nuns according to their relative status and not according 
to their sex. he is reported to have said: “This is impossible Ananda, 
and unallowable that 1 should so order . . . you arc not. hhikkhus, to 
bowdown before women, ...or to perform towards them these duties 
that arc proper (from an inferior to a superior),*’ Apparently what 
the Buddha feared most was that the nuns might claim for themselves 
equality if not superiority over monks while he himself apparently 
believed in the inferiority of the fair .sex. 

From several other facts Buddha’s attitude towards women be- 
comes clearer. Firstly, it is to be noted that it was a pachittiya 
offence for a nun to ordain a girl who had not the consent of her 
parents or husband. But in the ease of males, only the consent of 
parents was sought, not that of the wife. Mention is frequently 
made of women who tried successfully, or unsuccessfully, to obtain 
their husband's permission.' Secondly. Buddha’s opinion about wo- 
men is rcncctcd in the ChuUavat^ya wherein he says; “If, Ananda, 
women had not received permission to go out from the household 
life and enter the homeless state under the doctrine and discipline 
proclaimed by the Tathagata, then would the pure religion have 
lasted long; the good law would have stood fast for a thousand 
years, But since. Ananda, women have now received that permission, 
the pure religion will not now last so long . . , will stand for only 
500 years,’’* Once he is known to have said, “He feels no pleasure 
when she comes, no sorrow when she goes; him I call a true 
Bnllimana, released from passions.’’^ 

It can hardly be denied that the Buddha was always .sympathetic, 
courteous and helpful to his women contemporaries.'* But, strangely, 
throughout the Vinaya the bhikkhus arc represented as bringing 
their questions and difTicultics directly to him, while the nuns arc 
always represented as complaining through the medium of the 
bhikkhus; only Mahapr.ajapati is said to have approached him 
directly probably on account of her kinship with him and her long 
standing in the sahgha. The attitude of the Buddha percolated into 


’Horner, op. c/V., p. 149 IT. 

^Chullavagpa, X; Chakraborty, op. cit., p. 219. 
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not raise any objection against admitting women into their sanghas. 
As regards Brahmanism, it should be remembered tliat it was not 
a missionary religion; hence it had no need to organise orders of 
missionary monks and nuns. Therefore one cannot and should not 
expect the existence of Brahmanical nunneries. If one maintains 
that Brahmanical society gave equal religious opportunity to women, 
he can only be expected to show that in the early Vcdic society 
women could participate in the performance of sacrifices and in the 
Upanishadic age in the cultivation of Brahmavidya. And such was 
actually the ease. In the Vcdic religion performance of sacrifices 
depended upon the actual and equal participation in it by the wife 
of the householder. That is why the upanayana of girls used to take 
place as regularly as that of the boys. Consequently they were given 
equal training in the Vcdic lore also. In the Upanishadic age, ladies 
of the Brahmanical society took active interest in the cultivation of 
Brahmavidya. For example Yajtiavalkya's wife Maitrcyl was more 
interested in finding out the way to immortality than in .setting new 
fashions in dress and ornaments. In the philosophical tournament 
held under the auspices of Janaka, the lady philosopher Gargi 
asked extremely abstruse questions. Atrcyl, a lady student of 
Vedanta, studied under sages VrdmTki and Agastya, In the Vedic 
society women like Sulabha and Gargi Vachaknavl even adopted 
homeless life. When the Buddha left home and proceeded in search 
of Truth, he was invited by two Brfihmana female hermits to stay 
in their hermitages.’ Panini and Baudhayana refer to Brahmanical 
nuns and Kautilya uses the term parivrajakd in the sense of a nun. 

In early Buddhism women were generally regarded as extremely 
unreliable, faithless and no better than household possessions.^ In 
a number of references the early Buddhist texts class them with 
inanimate objects and cows and horses.^ In the Mahdvagga the 
Buddha advises Ananda not to see women; and if it becomes 
necessary to see them, not to speak with them; and if it becomes 


‘Dutt, N., Early Monastic Buddhism, p. 87. 

’While advocating the cult of asceticism in his Saundar ananda (Vni.31.36), 
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subdued. 
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necessary to speak with them, then to keep wide awake.’ In the 
MiUndoporiho the Buddha is reported to have said that “with 
opportunity and secrecy and tiic right wooer ail women will go ' 
wrong. Aye, failing with others, with a cripple cven.”^ In the 
ChuUavay^a the Buddha opines that “iinfathomably deep . . . is the 
character of women. They are like robbers with many artifices, 
with whom truth is hard to find, to whom lie is like the truth, a 
truth is like a lie. No heed should be paid to either their likes or 
their dislikes.’’-^ 

Some historians have made an attempt to difierentiate the religi- 
ous and social aspect of Buddha’s attitude to women. It has been 
urged that though from the standpoint of religion, which demanded 
high moral discipline on the part of a monk, the Buddha appears 
to be anti-women, but in social aspect, he did not teach difference 
between man and woman.*’ But, as seen above, it is not true. The 
Buddha had no particular respect for women as members of society. 
Here it may be noted that he did not concern himself with the 
problem of the lay women at ail. Examples can be cited to prove 
that he cherished the ideal of the subservience of wife. Once he des- 
cribed seven kinds of wives to SujaUl, the unruly daughter-in-law 
of Anathapiiidika. Four of these categories he described as virtuous. 
These arc respectively of those wives who act as mother, sister, 
companion or slave; they go to heaven. The three kinds of non- 
virtuous w'ivcs behave like slayer, robber or mistress; they go to 
hell. Significantly, as a result of his teachings Sujata decided to be- 
come a slave-like wife.-*' 

Buddha and Caste System: Criticism of the Current View 
Another proof generally advanced in support of the view that the 
Buddha was a social revolutionary is the supposed assumption that 
he attacked caste system as it existed at that time. According to 
Ambedkar, “No caste, no inequality, no superiority: all are equa • 
That is what he (that is, the Buddha) stood for.’’® Rhys Davids as 
stres.sed that Buddhism “ignores completely and absolutely a 
advantages and disadvantages arising from birth, occupation or 

‘/Atct., p. 223 f. 
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social status and sweeps away all barriers and disabilities arising 
from the arbitrary rules of mere ceremonial or social impurity,”' 
According to some recent historians Buddhism produced the only 
consciously egalitarian social philosophy in ancient India^ and 
Buddha’s professed commitment to human equality was nothing 
short of a revolution.^ We, however, feel that this assumption is 
only marginally correct. The belief that the Buddha believed in the 
social equality of men is as much untrue as the theory that he be- 
lieved in the social equality of both the sexes. It is generally held 
that he was prepared to accept dififcrenccs between man and man, 
but based not on heredity; for this he relied on the criterion of 
wisdom, deeds and virtue. In other words he opposed the caste 
hierarchy based on the birth as was advocated by the Vedic religion. 
In this connection we would like to draw the attention of our 
readers to the following facts: 

(1) The Buddha did not reject the notion of caste system. He 
merely gave a new twist to it. In the Aggahha sutta he rejects the 
divine origin theory of the caste system and instead tics it up with 
the evolutionary process. In this sutta he opines that all castes arose 
because of the laziness and greed of men. The first to emerge were 
the Khattiyas, so called because their job was looking after the field 
(kheta). The first Khattiya was elected to the position of king or 
Mahasammata because he was “the handsomest, the best favoured, 
the most attractive, the most capable.” Next arose the Briihmanas 
(those who put away evil) who became abstainers from worldly 
pursuits. They were the jhayakas or the meditating ones and ajjhu- 
yakas or those who teach. Then there were the Vessas who indulged 
in various trades and the Suddas who subsisted on hunting.*^ From 
this it is apparent that : (a) The Buddha did not question the wisdom 
behind organising the society into the four varnas. (b) In his own 
scheme he made Kshatriyas as superior to the Brahmanas. (c) He 
had nothing to add so far as the last two varnas were concerned. 
Thus his whole exercise boils down to one point only : the Kshatriyas 
are superior to Brahmanas. 

(2) Buddha’s partiality for the Kshatriya caste is apparent from 

^Dialogues, III, p. 78. 

=Pratap Chandra, ‘Buddhism as an Instrument of Social Change’, Studies in 
Religion and Change, ed. by Madhu Sen, p. 93. 

^Ibid., p. 94; cf. also Narasu, P. Lakshmi, The Essence of Buddhism, Ch. IV. 

♦Ghoshal, U. N., A History of Indian Political Ideas, 1959, p. 63. 
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other, for though he theoretically rejected the principle of deter- 
mining one’s social status on the basis of birth in a caste (which, as 
\yc have seen, was not an unqualified rejection and was applied in 
the case of Brahmanas only) he accepted the eoncept of social 
superiority or inferiority on the basis of or family, which in 

his thinking was determined by one’s birth. As we have seen, in 
the An}ha{(ha siitta he tries to convince the Briihmana Ambattha 
that he was inferior to the ^akyas because he was born in an 
inferior kula. He argues that even the most degraded of the Ksha- 
triyas is superior to a Brahmana because the former is born in a 
higher kula. fn the Jatakas this point has been illustrated by a 
number of stories. In the Sigala Jdtaka the son of a barber dies 
for the love of a Lichchhnvi girl. The Buddha denounces him for 
his ambition because being born in a low kula a barber should 
not covet the hand of a Kshatriya girl. In the SimhakotlJmka Jataka, 
Kokakila, a monk born in an inferior ktila, wants to recite the 
religious texts as the monks born in higher kuias were doing. The 
matter is brought to the notice of the Buddha who calls the aspirant 
monk and rebukes him thoroughly and tells him that while the 
monks born in superior kuias were like lions, he was like the 
offspring of a jackal. In the Simhachamma Jdtaka the same Koka- 
kila is likened with the ass who wants to acquire the status of lion 
by wearing the lion-skin. Many other Jataka stories emphasize 
the importance of being born in a superior kula. This emphasis on 
kula nullified whatever influence Buddha’s partial and lop-sided 
denunciation of the caste system might have exerted.* 

(7) The Buddha is supposed to have attacked the Brahmanical 
caste system from several angles. Firstly, it'is maintained that 
instead of birth he defined castes with reference to one’s qualities, 
inclination and vocation.^ In the Sonddandasutta the Brahmana 
Sonadanda declares that there are five pre-requisites for being 
regarded as a Brahmana — Varna (pure descent on both sides), Jati 
(fine personality). Mantra (knowledge of the Vedas), 5ila (virtue) 
and Panditya (learning). But when the Buddha presses him to 
declare what is indispensable out of these five, the Brahmapa agrees 
that only the last two are necessary to make a person Brahmana. 


•Cf. Niyogi, Jatakakalina Bharatiya Sahskrti. 

’Cf. Saha, K., ‘The Brahmana in Pah Literature’, 
India, ed. by D. C. Sircar, pp. 49-51. 

’Warder, A. K., Indian Buddhism, p. 178. 
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(Here it may be noted that in the praise of virtue and learning ritual 
conduct and Vedic learning were expressly excluded). In the 
Assaldyanasutta when the Brahmana Assalayana claims that Brah- 
niaija is the superior variia, the Buddha tells him that people of 
all the varnas are of the same human species, capable of interbreed- 
ing. In the Vasetjliasutta when two Brahmaiias come to him with 
the problem : does one become a Brahmaiia by birth or by deed, 
he explains the difference between species (which differ in physical 
features) and human classes (which rest on the vocations of men). 
A man may become a trader, a solidier or may adopt any other 
profession. But a Brahmana is one who has high moral qualities 
and is detached and wise; one does not become a Brahmana by 
birth.’ At a later date Asvaghosha also argued that Brahmanahood 
consists neither in birth or jati (because we know that several 
famous sages were born through miscegenation and in that case no 
Brahmana can lose his caste as the Smrtis maintain), nor in body 
(because then burning the dead body would cause brahmahatyd), 
nor in learning (because then learned Sudras would be Brahmanas) 
and nor in conduct (because then low caste people with good 
conduct would be Brahmaijas). Asvaghosha then concludes that 
the Brahmanahood consists in the purity of heart and that all 
men belong to one varna which gets divided into four on the basis 
of vocations or functions. Many other suttas of the Buddha and 
other early Buddhist texts may be quoted where the Brahmanahood 
is defined in terms of qualities and not birth. But this definition 
(or- rather definitions) of a true Brahmana had no relationship with 
actual social stratification. It was like defining a Vaishpava as the 
one who understands the grief of others. (Vaishnava jana to tene 
kahiye jo jane plda parayJ re). It is a good sentiment; nobody can 
have any quarrel with it. But it is the definition of a good man, not 
of a Vaishnava. Logically such a definition is no definition at all, 
for the question still remains who, among those who understand 
the grief of others, may be regarded as a member of the Vaishnava 
sect. Similarly the qualities of a Brahmana as enumerated by the 
Buddha are the qualities of every good man. The Buddha himself 
must have looked for these qualities in the members of other social 
groups also. Therefore his definition of a Brahmana is no definition 
at all; it does not make Brahmapas a social group— as the Ksha- 


‘Pande, op. clt., p. 55 f. 
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actions; their capacities and duties vary accordingly.”* 

That the Gltd did not believe in the rigidity of the traditional 
caste system is further proved when Krshna declares: “Those who 
take refuge in me, O Arjuna, though they are lowly born, women, 
Vaisyas as well as :§udras, they also attain to the highest goal” (JX.32). 
From this it is evident that the GUa did not believe in the rigour of 
caste with regard to the practice of religion. Buddhism was obvi- 
ously not the only religion to give religious rights, including the 
right of emancipation, to the Stidras. 

The theory as propounded in the Gltd is made clearer in the 
Ajagaraparvan of the Mahdbhdrata. Here Y udhish|;hira is asked by 
tlie-python, “Who O king, is a Brahraana?” and the king answers, 
“A Brahmana is one who evinces truth, liberality, forbearance, 
virtue, mildness, austerity and pity.” At this the python points out 
that such qualities may be found in the Sudras as well. Yudhish- 
thira however sticks to his definition and insists that anyone possess- 
ing these qualities should be called a Brahmana. On being further 
questioned he explains that birth is not the criterion of caste and 
men are all alike in their social and sexual behaviour, “O great 
serpent, if sacramentally purified conduct is to be found in some 
one, I would call him Brahmapa.’’^ 

That the enlightened sections of the Brahmanical society did not 
believe in the superiority or inferiority of any, profession is made 
” further clear by several other passages of the Gltd and the Mahd- 
bhdrata. The Gltd declares: “man attains perfection devoted each to 
his own duty” (XVIII. 45) and that “all actions are associated with 
(more or less) defects as fire with smoke” (XVIII,48). In the Vana- 
parvan of the Mahdbhdrata in the dialogue between a meat-seller 
and a Brahmana the former is considered better than the penance- 
perfoming Brahmana because he, the meat-seller, discharges his 
duties devotedly for the good of others. Similarly in the dialogue 
between the pedlar and Jajali (Santiparvan of the Mahdbhdrata) 
the profession of pedlary is held superior if followed honestly. By 
these instances we are not trying to prove that the Brahmana society 
did not believe in the rigours of caste system, for its main current 
certainly believed in the caste system of most rigid type. What we 
want to emphasize is only the fact that many Brahmanical texts and 
thinkers were as much liberal as the Buddhists, probably more, in 

'The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy, p. 566. 

^Sramava Tradition, p. 59. 
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existence of slavery in the Sakyan society is proved by the famous 
example of Vasabhakhattiya, the slave-girl, who was treacherously 
married to Praseuajit. Further, the Buddha must have seen mnumer- 
able slaves with his affluent and royal lay devotees such as Anatha- 
piijdika, Bimbisara, Prasenajit, etc. The question is : as a ‘social 
revolutionary’ what did he do for the eradication of this evil insti- 
tution?. The answer is ‘precious nothing’. He was certainly moved 
by their pitiable condition and once he suggested a code of conduct 
for the slaves and their masters. But the proposed code only 
suggested that (a) the slaves should remain satisfied with what they 
had got; (b) they should work for the praise and fame of their 
master; and (c) the masters should behave with the slaves kindly. In 
brief, his code merely exhorted the masters to be merciful to their 
slaves.^ Asoka shows the same attitude in his edicts. Thus it is 
apparent that the early Buddhism did not appreciate the spirit of 
resentment among slaves, what to talk of rebellion. The entire 
Trip! (aka is free from any suggestion for their betterment. Rather 
the Buddha is known to have consoled them with the argument that 
their condition was the result of their past actions and assured 
them the status of god if they suffered their lot willingly.^ 

The Buddha apparently did not see any ‘suffering’ in slavery — 
and for that matter in any evil social institution. It is significant 
that none of the spectacles which led him to adopt the life of 
homelessness (viz., sickness, old age and death) was ‘social’ in 
nature; all these three represent ‘individual’ suffering. Actually his 
concept of suffering was not even individual; he was motivated by 
‘spiritual’ suffering and sickness, old age and death were its symbo- 
lic representation. Similarly, his concept of bahujana hitdya bahujana 
sukhaya was not social in nature; the hita of others which he 
sought to achieve was spiritual or ethical, not social. Buddhism 
emerged in a particular social environment in which the very 
existence of man was regarded as sorrowful. Dukkhavada in those 
days was as widely accepted a doctrine as socialism is today The 
Buddha was a great thinker, but he was also a child of his age- he 
was therefore more concerned with the ethical betterment of his 
followers and not in the social problems of the day (such as posi- 
tion of women slavery and condition of the low castes) ^His 
influence on the contemporary social order, if any, was only 
p. 85. ^ 

^Ibid., p. 86. 
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accidental, not intentional. Therefore the question of his being a 
social revolutionary’ should not in the first place be raised at all. 


Organisation, Discipline and Achievements of the Buddhist Sahgha 

“The great practical achievement of the Buddha”, Charles Eliot 
observes, “was to found a religious order which has lasted to the 
present day. It is chiefly to this institution that the permanence of 
his religion is due. In the early stage of Buddhism, however, the 
disciples of the Buddha ted a wandering life residing in caves and 
forests and living on alms. They were personally ordained by the 
Buddha with the words 'EM bikklnC (Come, O monk). After he 
had won over a number of adherents, in accordance with the custom 
of his age, he established a sangha. Some historians believe that 
before the First Council the Buddhist monks were very loosely 
differentiated from others as there was “merely a community of 
faith and spiritual alliance among them” and they lacked “any 
external bond of union.” Yet there is a possibility that even at that 
time there existed a set of regulations to be observed by all the 
Buddhist monks. The custom of the recital of Patimokkha twice a 
month must have started in the life-time of the Buddha. He is also 
known to have been very particular in keeping a distinction bet- 
ween his disciples and monks of other sects with regard to dress, 
alm-bowl, etc. 

The story of the Buddhist sangha begins with the conversion of 
the so-called ‘Panchavarglya’ bhikshus. When he had sixty disciples, 
he gave them the right to ordain new converts because it was 
difficult for him to attend personally upon each and every ordi- 
nation. But with the increase in the membership of the Order, 
innumerable complexities also made their appearance in the 
monastic code. Hence onwards monastic rules were quite often 
modified and changed and, when necessary, new rules were formu- 
lated. 

As we have seen, at first Buddha had used a very Simple formula 
for ordination. It merely invited and welcomed the applicant to 
embrace his dharma. But in the ordination conducted by a bhikshu, 
the ‘Tisarana’ or ‘Trisarana’ formula was used. Further, one who 
desired admission had to shave his head and beard and put on 
yellow robes. Then he saluted the monks and repeated the 
Trisarana formula thrice with folded hands. This was called t e 
ordination {pabajjd. Sans, pravrajyd) ceremony. The new entrant 
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was out as it were, on probation. He was told in the very beginning 
about the Four Nissayas so that he couW 

the Order he would have to face many physical discomforts The 
rule requiring that parents should give their permission for the 
pabajja of their son may be an old one framed on the request of 
guddhodana when Rahula was ordained. The Buddha proscribed 
the ordination of men in royal service, of those suffering from 
serious disease, of those who were declared to be thieves and jail- 
breakers and whose names were written in the royal house on the 
charges of theft, and of those who were castigated by whip and 
were branded as culprits, debtors and slaves.' On attaining the age 
of 20 a monk, if found fit, was given higher ordination {upasam- 
pada). 

The increasing number of the monks and the custom of rain- 
retreat led to the emergence of monastic establishments (yiharas) 
which were supported by the gifts of the devoted laity in the form 
of buildings, money and material goods for the monks. Detailed 
rules were framed for the selection of the site of monasteries and 
also about the size of their rooms. Larger viharas had rooms for 
every purpose — service halls, store-houses, bath-rooms, etc. Owner- 
ship of monasteries was vested in the sahgha. Later on viharas 
acquired huge properties, both movable and immovable, and became 
very rich. Thus a fullfledged monasticism came into existence 
which explains the enormous number of Vinaya rules. 

A monk who had obtained the pabajja but not yet the upasampadd 
ordination was called sainanera (Sans. §ramanerd). The Sramanera 
was required to take ten vows {dasa slid) which are negatively 
formulated. These are ; to abstain from (1) taking life, (2) taking 
what is not given, (3) practising abrahmacharya, (4) speaking a lie, 
(5) taking intoxicants, (6) taking food at wrong times, (7) indulging 
m dance, song, etc., (8) decorating the body, (9) sitting or sleeping 
on high seats and beds, and (10) receiving silver or gold. The first 
four of these constitute parajika offences for which there is no 

remMuing six were considered of lesser importance, 
though also undesirable for a monk. 

When monasticism acquired roots every antevdsika or junior monk 
respectively. The acharya officiated for the upadhyaya in the latter's 

'ChakraborUy, op. cit., p. 208. 
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absence :md (bus the monk was never left unrestrained in his bc- 
hav/oar. The rdcal of relationship between the npadhyaya ovacharya 
and ihcontcvasika was to be that of fatlicr and son. The antevasika 
had to do all the services, for his upddhyaya and acharya, while they 
were cxpccicd to see that the young monk had all the required 
articles and to attend upon him if he was ill. 

It IS said that the Buddha borrowed the cu.slom uposatha kom 
the Hriihmanical society at the suggestion of Bimbisara. In the 
beginning in the uposatha ceremony the main teachings of Buddha 
\'crc repeated. Later on, it assumed the nature of a confessional 
ceremony. The list of the po.ssible ofienccs {paiimokkha) was repea- 
ted before the assembled monks and those guilty of any of these 
made a confession for which they were punished according to the 
nature of their guilt. 

i’arshuvdsa commencing from the full moon of Ashadlia or 
Sravana was another custom commonly observed by the ascetics of 
Brahmana, Jaina and Buddhist faiths. During these three months 
the monks stayed at one place and were fully dependent upon the 
gifts of the laity of that area, who very' often came to hear religious 
discourses. Therefore the varshavasa came to serve as a link of close 
relationship between the sangha and the laity'. 

Pavcirana (Sans. Pravaraija) ceremony was held at the expiry of 
the varshavasa period. It was, like the patimokkha assembly, a 
confessional assembly. But there was a difference also, for unlike 
the patimokkha, in the pavarapa patimokkha rules were not recited 
to the monks to ask them if they had committed any of the listed 
olfcnces; on the other hand in the pavarana the monks themselves, 
in a \’ery' humble manner, requested the assembly to point out the 
sins that they might have unknowingly committed.’ After the 
pavarana the Kathina ceremony was held in which cotton cloth, 
provided by the laity and made up into robes, was distributed 
among the monks. 

From the Vinaya it is clear that in the beginning the Buddhist 
monks observed strict rules regarding dress, etc. Besides three chi- 
varas of dull orange colour (an upper robe, a lower one and a sort 
of cloak) called sahghati, antaravasaka and uttarasahga, monks 
could use mantle, blanket, loin-cloth for the rainy season, bathing 

’For a detailed discussion on the main Buddhist 
Saha, K., ‘Buddhist Ceremonies’, RcUgious Life in Ancient India, cd. by 

Sircar, pp. 39-45. 
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clothes small cloths to be used in wounds, itches, ccMmti, etc., 
“band bags. Alms-bowl was also a ncccss.ty for the monks. 
hmong other permissible articles were needles, razors and nad- 
cutters, duster to sweep the avilsa and some other thmgs of general 


The Buddha was usually invited along with his disciples by the 
lay devotees for meals. Rules regarding food-taking were very libe- 
ral in Buddhism. A monk could generally take anything in alms 
but could not express his wish for any particular kind of food. Use 
of medicines was not prohibited. 

After renouncing the world monks found themselves in a new 
society bound by a common faith and a common disciplinary code. 
The seniors commanded due respect and were given first pcrfcrcncc 
with regard to seat, water or food. If a monk fell ill, he was duly 
attended by some member of the sahgha. The co-rcsidents of the 
avasa were the only relations of the monk and therefore the Buddha 
insisted upon mutual service. He also encouraged a healthy relation 
between society and the safigha. If a monk insulted a faithful house- 
holder, he became liable for punishment. A quarrelsome monk was 
penalized with such disabilities on account of which he immediately 
lost the right of conferring ordination. “A monk having an excess- 
ive relation with the laity or repeatedly violating the puiimokkha 
rules, became liable to Niyassa-kamtm. A monk, who brought about 
any corruption among the laity or earned bad name for the saugUa 
by his conduct, became subject to Pabbhajamyakamnia. Pa{isaroiuych 
kamma was conducted against a monk who had olfended a house- 


holder by making a false accusation. Parivasa and Manatta might 
be imposed upon a monk who had been guilty of any of titc 
Sanghadisesa offences. A long list of disabilities is given that is to 
be imposed upon a monk under parivasa'' 


During bis life, the Buddha was regarded as the head of the sahgha 
and the acceptance of this fact was the first condition of admission 
into it as the Trisarana formula Buddham saranam gachchhdmi 

i^l^ammamsaraimngachchhamJSanglmmsarammgaM^ 

However it may be noted that in those days in such a religious 
Order the leader not only acted as its supreme head and controlled 
and regulated the life of the whole Order, .but also nominated his 


‘Mahathera, Saddhatissa. ‘The Three Refuges’ Molulhodhi win m r ^ 
PP. 167-8. incidentally, the Trisarana formu^sZf tht'me I; 

raised to the status of ‘the ‘Buddha’ and ‘Dhamma’. ‘ ^ 
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and in other countries of Asia. It is certain that Buddhism could not 
have become an international religion without the liclp of the 
Church. The local branches of the sangha became great educational 
centres. Actually for centuries both higher and lower Indian edu- 
cation to some extent remained in the hands of the Buddhist 
Church. The Buddhist Church itnparted education not only in the 
subjects concerned with Buddhism, but also in subjects concerned 
with other religions and also in secular branches of knowledge. 
Nalanda Mahavihara is a great example of such institutions. The 
Buddhist viharas became centres of artistic and cultural activities 
also. They produced great sculptors and painters— as the art and 
paintings of Ajanta prove. 


The Buddhist viharas indirectly became instrumental in the 

expansion of Indian languages, literature, arts and culture outside 

n la. The impact of the Ajanta paintings on the paintings of Tung 

ang caves in China or on the Sigiriya paintings of Ceylon is an 
example of this process. b v,c>ion is an 
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^ contains explanation of the suttas of 

he Potnmkkha w,ih a short historical introduction. It comprises 
the Mahitvtbhanga and the Bhikkhuni vihhanga. (3) Khuddaka-lt is 
a continuation of the Suttovihhanga and comprises two divisions— 

. fa/uiragga and Ckullm-agga. (4) Panwra~lt is a later composition 
and seeks to give a resume of the earlier texts. 

The Sntfa Pitaka professes to record the sa 5 'ings {suttas) of the 
Buddha himself in his own words, usually in the form of a dialogue 
with some one, often Socratic in the method of questioning. Occa- 
sionally one of his disciples repeats the saying of the Buddha. 
The suttas are accompanied with short introductions to indicate 
when and where did Gautama or his disciple speak. It is divided into 
five Nikayas: (i) Dlgha Nikaya or the collection of long indepen- 
dent treatises, 34 in number; (ii) Majjhiina Nikaya ot the collection 
of suttas of moderate size, 152 in number; {iii) Samyiitta Nikdya 
or the collection of connected treatises or kindred sa 3 ’ings, grouped 
in 56 sariiyuttas, usually divided into vaggas (Sogatha, Nidana, 
Said ya tana, Khanda and .\faiid): (iv) Angntiara or Ekuttara Nikdya 
or the collection of sermons the length of which increases by one 
and which consists of eleven sections or nipatas: (v) Khuddaka 
Nikdya or the collection of short miscellaneous treatises.’ 

The Khuddaka Nikdya contains fifteen \\'orks. They are; (i) Kirnd- 


daka pdtha or short passages; (ii) Dhammapada or collection of 
moral precepts in the form of 423 sayings of the Buddha: (iii) Uddna, 
or short lyrics, S2 in number, supposedly uttered by the Buddha 
under strong emotion: (iv) ///ror/i/kn containing 110 sayings of the 
Buddha: (v) Sutta Nipdta. containing didactic poems. 70 in number; 
(vi) or stories of celestial mansions; (vii) Petarattim, 

a treatise on the departed spirits; (viii) Theragathd or the gathas 
composed bv the monks; (i.x) Therlgdthd, or the gathas composed 
by the nun's: (x) Jdtakas or stories of Buddha's former births; 
(xi) Niddesa. a treatise on the explanation of the Sutta Nipata 
composed bv Sariputta: (xii) Patisambhiddmagga or treatise on 
intuitive insight: (xiii) Apaddna or a treatise on the legends about 
arhats or saints; (xiv) Buddhavamsa, a work on the lives of preced- 
ing Buddhas and Gautama Buddha; and (xv) Chariya Pitaka or 
treatise on Gautama's deeds in former births or a collection o 


Jutakas in versified form. 


'The Khuddaka is sometimes 


classed ■nith the Abhidhamma. 
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The Mhidhamma Pilaka, as its name suggests, purports ‘o discuss 
metaphysics or higher religion {abhidhamma), but actually 
tises deal with the same subjects as the Suua Pilaka, tl>oug>' ' ■ 
scholastic way. It comprises seven books known as Sat/apa- 

{\\\ Vihhahca. Cm) kathayatinti, 


more 


karana, viz. (i) Dhammasahgim, (ii) Vibliauga, (iii) 

(iv) Puggalapannati,{v) Dhd 1 ukalha,{v\) Yamaka, and (vn) 

All these books are quite late in date. For example the kathavatthu 
is usually ascribed to Moggaliputta Tissa (3rd cent, n.c.) though 
Winternitz rightly assigns parts of it to a still later period. 

Originally the Tripiiaka was composed in Pali, Magadhl and 
other dialects; of these the Pali version has alone survived in 
full. Of the rest, only fragments are now available. The Pali canon 
can broadly be placed between the death of theBuddha(483n.c.) and 
the reign of Vattaganiinl of Ceylon when it was first put to writing 
(c. 30 B.C.). Though the orthodox Buddhists claim that the whole 
Dliamma and Vinaya (according to SumahgalavUdsim even the Abhi- 
dhamma Pitaka) were recited in the First Council held immediately 
after the Buddha, but modern scholars do not accept this tradition. 
Here it is not possible to discuss the chronology of the Pali canon 
in detail, but some general conclusions of competent scholars may 
be mentioned. As noted earlier, the Abhidhamma is regarded by all 
as of a late date (not earlier than the third century b.c.). As regards 
the other two Pitakas it is now generally agreed that in their present 
form they are “not as old as the First or even the Second Council; 
but quotations from scriptures in the Asokan edicts, references to 
persons well-versed in sacred texts in inscriptions of the second 
century b.c. and scriptures, reliefs and inscriptions on the railings 
and gateways at Bharhut and Sanchi suggest that the works on 
Dharraa and Vinaya were current before the Maurya and §uhga 
dynasties. The Milinda pahho is the earliest evidence of the existence 
of the three Pitakas and five Nikayas.”* According to G. C. Pande, 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject, “it may be asserted 
that the growth of the Nikayas falls between the 5th and the 3rd 
centuries b.c. The fact that the Nikayas take but slight notice of 
the issues contested by the earliest sects certainly suggests that they 
lad practically reached completion in the 1st century a b ^ The 
silence of the Vinaya over the Third Council suggests that it had 
reached completion m the first two centuries a.b. The silence of the 

'^AIU, p. 408. 

=That is. in the first century after the nirvana of the Buddha. 
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canon over Asoka, which contrasts so strongly with later tradition, 
IS also significant in this respect and suggests its antiquity.’’^ 
Unfortunately at present we have no complete Buddhist canon in 
Sanskrit. It appears, however, that the Sarvastivadins had Sanskrit 
Agamas corresponding to the Pali Nikayas and seven books of 
Abhidhamma corresponding to the seven books of the Pali Abhi- 
dhammo. The Mula-sarvastivadins also possessed a VinayapUaka. 
Large sections of this, preserved in the Gilgit Manuscripts, are now 
available. 

Later Buddhist Literature 

Besides the canonical literature in Pali, there is also the non-canoni- 
cai literature, consisting of the Milindo paTiho (containing a conver- 
sation between Nagasena and Milinda or Menander, an Indo-Greek 
ruler of the second century b.c.), the Nettipakaram and Pelako- 
padesa (ascribed to Mahakachchayana, a disciple of the Buddha 
but evidently a later work), Buddhadatta’s Manuals of Vinaya and 
Abhidhamma, commentaries on the Pali Tipitaka texts, including 
the Jatakas, written by or ascribed to Buddhaghosha or Dhamma- 
pala, Ceylonese chronicles such as the Dlpavamsa and the Malid- 
vamsa, and laterworks inPali.Buddhaghosha’s treatise, the Visuddhi- 
magga, is veritably a small encyclopaedia on early Buddhism.^ 

In Sanskrit, pure or mixed, we have innumerable independent 
texts or their fragments which are of a varied nature and belong to 
, different schools of Buddhism. The Mahdvastu is claimed to be a 
book on Vinaya belonging to the Lokottaravadins but its subject 
matter is extremely varied. The Lalitavistara is an incomplete bio- 
graphy of the Buddha. Asvaghosha is known for his Buddhacharita 
and Saundardnanda and Aryasura for his Jdtakanidid, a Sanskrit 
text, corresponding to the Pali Chariydpitaka, There is also a vast 
Avaddna literature corresponding to the Pali Apaddnas? 

Among the Mahayanist sutras, nine texts or nava dharmas arc 
regarded as the most important. They are; the Ashtasdhasrika- 
Prajndpdramitd, the Saddharma-pundarlka, the Lalitavistara,^ tlic 
Lahkdvatdra, the Suvarm-prabhdsa, the Gandavyidia, the Tatlulpota- 
guhyaka, Samddhirdja and the Dasabhinnika. These arc called 
the Vaipulyasutras. Hardly less famous are the SukltdroUvyuba, tlic 

^Origins, p. 16. 

^Bapat, 2500 Ve^rs of Bucidhism, p. 138. 
p. 140. 
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Amifdyussfitra, and the Karanda\y!lha. Nagarjuna, Vasubandlui and 
Asanga were the notable authors of the philosophical works of this 
school.’ 

At one time there was a vast Buddhist literature in Pali, the 
Prakrits, mixed Sanskrit and pure Sanskrit. But “not a single 
Buddhist work, with the exception of the ,\farijusrimiHakalpa, has 
been found within the borders of India'’’, probably because with the 
passage of time or through desecration of and vandalism in the 
monasteries, innumerable manuscripts were destroyed. “The 
Buddhist literature that we study today has come to us from monas- 
teries outside India, in Ceylon. Burma, Siam and Nepal, and in 
translations from Tibet, China and Mongolia. An idea of the vast- 
ness of this literature can be formed from the works mentioned in 
the Chinese and Tibetan Catalogues. A remarkable addition to our 
knowledge of Buddhist literature has been made by the discoveries 
of manuscripts in Central Asia and Gilgit as well as by the manu- 
scripts photographed in Tibet by Rahula Sankrityayan and collected 
by Prof. G. Tucci.”^ In Tibet there is found a 'large collection of 
translations of Indian Buddhist texts numbering more than 4,500. 
These arc divided into two groups, namely, Bkahhgyur, popularly 
called theKanjur, consisting of I.IOS texts, and Bstanhgyur, popu- 
larly called the Tanjur, consisting of 3,458 texts. Similarly there 
exists a large number of translations from Indian texts into the 
Chinese language. In his Catalogue, Bunyiu Nanjio records 1,662 
texts while Hobogirin, a still later catalogue, mentions as many as 
2,184 texts printed in fifty-five volumes. In another 25 volumes, 
there are supplementary texts, written in China and Japan. In the 

Manchurian language also there is a translation of the same, and 
in Mongolian, a translation of the Tibetan Tanjur.-* 

Causes of the Early Success of Buddhism 

It is evident from the early texts that Buddhism gained the support 
of a large number of people and was securely established in the 
life-time of the Buddha himself. It also appears fairly certain that 
there already existed many Buddhist centres in Ko.sala, Vatsa 
Magadha, Ahga and North Bihar before Gautama entered Pari- 

'/fetU, p, 140 f. 

^Ibid., p. 142. 

Ubicl. 

*Ibid., p. 141. 
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niryan;i. After him also. Buddhism spread quite rapidly. The rise 
and success of Buddhism (and also of Jainism) has been explained 
by some sdmlars' as Kshatriya revolt against the superiority of 
Br.lhmanas inherent in the Vcdic religion and the caste system. But 
as pointed nut by G. C. Pande the mere fact that the founders of 
the new religions were Kshatriyas is hardly sufficient to prove the 
point (supra). Actually the causes of the rapid expansion of Buddh- 
ism were many and may be divided into two groups : (J) the causes 
which led to its success in the age of the Buddha himself and shortly 
after his Nirvana, and (2) the causes which led to spread in India and 
other countries in the later ages. Among the primarj' causes of its 
immediate success the simplicity and moderate nature of the Dham- 
ma may be regarded as the most important. As Rhys Davids puts 
it, "had the Buddha merely taught philosophy, he might have had 
a.s small a following as Comte”. As it is, in his teachings he avoided 
philosophical problems and emphasized the moral aspect of religion. 
This factor undoubtedly did much to make his teachings popular 
among the common men who were more confused than enlightened 
by the philosophical discourscsof other contemporary thinkers. His 
.system also avoided extreme type of asceticism and therefore could 
attract the common man who was wary of the extreme self-mortifi- 
cation. For a lay devotee the practice of his dhamma needed very 
little extra expenses thus providing a striking contrast to the cost- 
liness of the Vcdic rituals. His denunciation of slaughter of animals 
in the name of the religion received wide-spread support and his 
condemnation of the superiority complex of the Brahmanas appeal- 
ed to the non-Brahmana masses. Above all, though original in 
.some respects, at no point his religion involved a violent break 
from the past. He described his dhamma as the ‘ancient wisdom of 
the land’. According to P. V. Kane and many others he was “born 
a Hindu, lived a Hindu and died a Hindu 

Secondly, to a considerable extent the credit for early spread ot 
Buddhism should be given to the zeal of the monks on wtom t e 
Buddha enjoined the task of propagating the dhamma. He w^ 
himself a great missionary and like Jesus Christ, he made 
missionaries out of hisdiscipIes-Sariputta, Moggallana and other • 
The Buddhist nuns also did commendable propaganda among 
may. M. N., Soya^er,’ ta Cmlizarion, p. 9; Rhys Davids, B.ddins, 

India, pp. 1-6. ^ 

’Kane, P. V., History of Dharinasastra, p. 1004. 
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women folk. 

Thirdly, the Buddha and his followers preached to the people 
in the latter’s own language, thus securing an advantage over 
Brahmanism whose medium of religious teaching, Sanskrit, was the 
language of only the educated few. 

Fourthly, the libera! patronage of kings, republican chiefs and 
wealthy and influential persons were valuable assets to the Buddha, 
As he was himself born as the son of a republican chief he was 
intimately connected with the contemporary royal families. 

Fifthly, the force of Buddha’s own personality also did much to 
attract attention to his teaching. All accounts arc agreed that he 
was possessed of remarkable personal qualities. He had an allractivc 
personality, was gifted with learning, mild speech, compassionate 
disposition, widest possible tolerance and other admirable mental 
and moral virtues. His personal qualities played an important role 
in attracting and converting a large number of people to his 
dhamma. 

Sixthly, as B. G. Gokhale has opined, it is also likely that the 
changing economic pattern of the contemporary society also 
contributed to the early success of Buddhism. The period about 
the sixth century b.c. was one of great economic expansion and 
urban revolution. Vedic religion, with its economic setting of 
rural conditions, was not wholly in tunc with it while Buddhism 
was consonant with the new development. With its agrarian eco- 
nomy and sacrificial rituals, the Vedic religion tended to acquire 
a local character. It may not be without significance that a large 
number of the leading setthis of the period, who formed the 
spearhead of economic growth, were among the main supporters 
of the Buddha, • 

B, G. Gokhale made an interesting study of a group of 332 
Buddhist elite found scattered in the Theragdthd, the Therigdthd 
and the Paramatihadlpanl commentary of the Dhammapada belong- 
ing to the period from c. 500 to 250 b.c. and has shown that 
(a) the composition of the elite group was predominantly urban 
in character (over 71% of them hailed from the urban areas and 
about 20% belonged to the rural areas); (b) the Brahmanas formed 
the largest single group, the Vessas were second, the Khatriyas 
third and Suddas fourth. There were only 21 Suddas Put of 328 

'Cf. also Negi, J, S,, Groundwork of Ancient Indian History, p. 149 f. 
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Growth and Development of Buddhism : The First Buddhist Council 
As pointed out by N. Dutt', after the Buddha, the first four 
stages in the growth and development of Buddhism were marked 
by the four General Councils or Sahgitis (Recital or Sahgdyana 
Councils). According to the Pali tradition the First Council was 
held after the death of the Buddha under the auspices of Ajatasatru 
at Rajagrha during the ensuing varshavasa, that is only three 
months after the Parinirvana, for the parinirvana took place in 
Vaisakha, varshavasa began in Ashadha and the recitation took 
place in Sravana. The tradition preserved in the 1 Ith Khandhaka 
of the Chullavagga has been accepted as authoritative in the different 
accounts found in extra-canonical literature, such as the Dlpavamsa, 
the Mahdvamsa and the accounts of the Chinese travellers. ^ It 
is recorded that a bhikshu called Subhadda exhorted the lament- 
ing monks to refrain from expressing grief for the death of the 
Buddha, for they had got rid of a ruthless Master. This irreverent 
remark filled the Venerable Mahakassapa with alarm for the future 
of the Dbamma. He, therefore, suggested to hold a Council of lead- 
ing monks in order to make a full collection of the teachings of the 
Buddha with a view to safeguarding the future safety and purity 
of the Dhamma. There is general agreement that the number of 
the monks selected was five hundred. Originally Ananda was not 
included in them, but he was eventually accepted by Mahakassapa 
as a result of the motion on the part of the monks who pleaded 
that though not an Arhat, Ananda had learnt the Dhamma and 
Vinaya from the Buddha himself. Further, it is recorded that he 
obtained Arhathood before the actual recitation took place. It is 
also recorded in some texts that Ananda had to meet certain 
charges after the recital of the Dhamma and the Vinaya. But there is 
no allusion to his failings in the Dipavamsa, the Mahdvamsa, 
Buddhaghosha’s Samaniapdsddikd and the Mahdvastu. As regards the 
actual proceedings, Mahakassapa presided over the assembly and 
Upali and Ananda took leading part in the recitation. There was 
hardly any dissension over doctrinal matters. It is generally accepted 
that the Council settled the Dhamma (as recited by Ananda) and 
the Vinaya (as recited by Upali). There is no ground for the view 
that the Abhidhamma formed part of the canon adopted at the 

M/t/, p. 377. 

^Cf. Upadhyaya, K. N., Early Buddhism and the BhagavadgUa, p. 41 . 
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Vinava > We may therefore conclude with Prof. G. C. PandeMhat 
S' it is notonger plausible to regard the First Couned as 
pure fiction, yet its nature and work remain unceitain. 


The Second Buddhist Council 

The Second Council was held a century or 110 years after the 
Mahaparinirvana (that is in 383 or 373 b.c.). According to the 
ChuUavagga, XII, which provides its most ancient history, it was 
necessitated by the controversy arising, out of the liberty taken by 
the Vajjin monks of Vaisali, called the easterners, who were m 
the habit of practising Ten Points (dasa vatthuni) which were regard- 
ed as unorthodoxy by the westerners. The Ten Rules were. 

(1) carrying salt in a born for use when needed; (2) taking food > 
after mid-day; (3) over-eating by taking a second meal in a 
neighbouring village; (4) taking sanction from the sangha for an 
act after it has been done; (5) observation of uposathd in different 
places within the same parish (sma), (6) using customary practices 
as authority for an act; (7) drinking of butter-milk after meal; 
(8)useofrugwithoutaborder;(9) drinking of toddy and (lO)accept- 
ance of gold and silver. Of these, the last point involving the 
donation of cash to the sangha, was the chief matter of concern 
according to all versions of the Vinaya and also modern scholars 
such as A. K. 'Warder.'^ Thera Yasa, a western monk who visited 
Vaisali, opposed these ten unvinayic practices and declared them 
illegal and immoral. Thereupon the Vajjin monks . pronounced on 
him the penalty of patisaranlyakamma and when he defended his 
position before the laity, punished him with iikkhepamyakamma 
(which virtually meant his expulsion from the sangha). Thereupon 
Yasa went to KausambI, invited all the monks of the western and 
southern regions to discuss the matter and approached the Vener- 
able Sambhuta Saiiavasi of Aghoraghanta Hill and the Venerable 
Revata of Soreyya, who were widely and highly respected. They 
all declared the Ten Points invalid. Now, at the suggestion of 
Revata, the monks proceeded to Vaisali in order to settle the 
dispute at the place of its origin. There seven hundred monks met 
m a Council under the presidentship of the Venerable Sabbakaml. 


*/tW. 


VfcjW., pp. 9-10. 

Panclc, Origins, p. 10; cf. also Upadhyaya, 
‘Warder, A. K., Indian Buddhism, p. 209. 
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The unanimous verdict of the assembly declared the conduct of 
the Vajjm monks to be unlawful. 

This is the account of the Second Council as given in the ClniUa- 
Xir. According to the Dipavamsa and the SamantapSsadika 
the Council was held in the reign of King Kalasoka. The Dipa- 
\a/nsa mentions that the bhikshus of Vaisall met in another Council. 
It was called the Great Council (Mahasahgifi). According to the 
Mahovamsa, the Council of seven hundred thcras compiled the 
Dhamma. According to the Samantapasadika of Asvaghosha, after 
the final judgment the seven hundred bhikshus recited the Dhamma 
and Vinaya to draw up their new edition which was only natural 
in the circum.stances. 

There arc slight divergences in the Chinese and Tibetan versions 
of the Council but there is substantial agreement also on its genesis 
and the matters discussed and decided in it. Oldenberg doubts the 
genuineness of the Council. His argument against the historicity of 
the First Council and the answer to it given by Jacobi and others 
mutatis mutandis apply in this ease also. According to most of the 
modern scholars the Second Council has every reason to be accepted 
as genuine.' It resulted in a schism in the Buddhist Church and 
the secession of the Mahasanghikas which is confirmed by later 
evidence {infra). 

The Third Council 

The Third Council was held at Pataliputra under the auspices 
of Asoka, 236 years after the parinirvana. It is not found mentioned 
in the Tripitaka. Its earliest reference is in the Dipavamsa. the Maha- 
raihsa and the Samantapasadika. It was occasioned by the need of 
establishing the purity of the canon which was endangered by the 
riscofdiflcrent sects {infra). Further, with the conversion of Asoka, 
the material prosperity of the monasteries grew tremendously with 
the result that a large number of heretics, who liad lost their 
income and honour, entered the sahgha.Thcy donned yellow robes, 
but continued to adhere to their old faiths and practices and preach- 
cd their heretical doctrines as the doctrines of the Buddha, the 
discipline in the sangha so deteriorated that for sc\cn 
Uposatha or Pavarana ceremony was held in any of the mo 
tcries. A.soka was filled with distress and sent commands to 


•Winlcrm'tz, HIL^ II, P- 5. 
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observance of the Uposatha. But the minister, who was entrusted 
with this task, in his zeal beheaded several monks lor their refusal 
to carry out the order of the Emperor. Asoka was filled with grief. 
He requested the Venerable Moggaliputta Tissa whether or not Itc 
was guilty of their murder. Tissa answered that there was no 
guilt without evil intent. The king was satisfied with the answer. 
Thereafter Tissa taught the Emperor the doctrines of Vibhajjavada. 
Monks of other sects, numbering sixty thousand, were expelled 
from the sahgha. Finally Tissa elected a thousand bhikkhu.s as 
members of a Council (in the seventeenth year of .Asoka, accord- 
ing to the Mahavamsa). For nine months he worked with them 
and completed the compilation of the true Tripitaka. In the midst 
of the Council Tissa set forth the KatJmatthupakarana wherein 
the heretical doctrines were examined and refuted. 

One of the significant results of this Council was the dispatch of 
missionary bhikkhus to the dififerent regions of India and the 
various countries of Asia for the propagation of Buddhism. Mahinda 
and Sahghamitta, respectively the son and daughter of Asoka, 
were sent to Ceylon for this purpose. 

The very fact of the Third Council has been rejected by Keith.* 
The silence of Asokan edicts, theTripitakas and the Chiticse travel- 
lers over it is given as the chief argument against its historicity. It 
is also argued that Asoka could not have lent his support to a 
particular sect. According to N. DutF and Keith the Council was 
a sectarian one meant for the Thcravadins and Asoka or his minis- 
ter had nothing to do with it. However as pointed out by D. R, 
Bhandarkar^ in his Schism edict Asoka explicitly says that the 
heretical monks and nuns shall be ex-communicated and that was, 
according to tradition, the primary objective of the Council. It 
may also be pointed out that Asoka probably did not have any 
occasion to mention the Council in his edicts. It may be, as G. C 
Pande points out, that Asoka was not as intimately connected with 
the Council as the Pali tradition would have us believe,'* As regards 
tha Kathavaithu, it is now generally agreed that it was not composed 
en bloc. Its compilation began but was not completed by Tissa.^ 

'Buddhist Philosophy, p. 28 f 

M/(7, p. 383. 

^ Asoka, pp. 96-102. 

* Origins, p. 15. 

'Upadhyaya, op. cit., p. 52; Origins, p. 15. 
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Ti:e Fourth Council 

The Fourth Council was held in c. 100 a.d. under the cf 

Kanishka L the great Kushana emperor, who is genenillvsaDposec 
to have ascended the throne in 7$ a.d. Tne glace of the CoWrl'. 
according to one authority, was Jalandhar and. accordkgtoi:- 
other. recorded by Yuan Chwang and Paramaitha. it was Kashrar. 
The Southern Buddhists do not recognize the Council and it hnk 
no reference in the chronicles of Ceylon. Most likely the T£ie.mvadh: 
Buddhists did not take prominent part in ft. According to a Trcetan 
record, one of the results of the Council was the settling of the 
dissensions in the Buddhist sangha. The eighteen sects, discussed 
by us in a subsequent section of this Chapter, vv ere all ackcow- 
lodged to be the repositories of the genuine doctrine. .According to 
Yuan Chwang. perple.xed by the contradiciory teacames of the 
monks, Kanfshka consulted the Venerable Pars^-a. convened a 
Council of 500 monks at his suggestion under the presidentsLk of 
^■asuraitra and vice-presidentship of Asvaghosha, built a monas- 
ten.- for their accommodation and called upon them to v.Tr.e 
commentaries on the Pitakas (knoum as Vibhashasastras). com- 
mentary’ on each Pitaka containing iOO.COO slokas. 

The proceedings of the Council were thus confined to the com- 
position of the commentaries. It appears also that the monks of the 
Sarv asativada school predominated at the Council. It is also ^"ery 
much likely that the major subdmsions of the Stha^irai.'ada schools, 
including the less orthodox sections, had some representation in m 
There is no eWdence that Mahayana Budditism vv’as represented in 
the proceedings.^ 

According to Yuan Cbn'ang the nevdy composed iicrdsc 
treatises were inscribed on copper plates, enclosed in stone boxes 
and deposited in a stupa constructed for the purpose. Paramartne 
gives a slightly different account of the Council. According to him 
it was convened by Katyayanlputra. the author of the Jhu -- 
thanasutra, the principal treatise of the Abkianarrr.a o. tne 
Sarvastivadins. Asvaghosha gave literary form to it. Ccu-oi 
devoted twelve years in the composition of the Jlbhcshcszstrcs. 

As regards the historicity of the Council. Pousrin^dou.- 
According to him it was an “apologetic cuzsi-inyendon . A-conc 


*Cf. Jlnacanda, B., in 2J00 Years cf EuddrJsir., p- 4-?, vko pl-ces tie i- 
□f tCagnTjuna after ths Tfiirn Councfl. 
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ine to N Dutt it was a sectarian affair of the Sarvastivadins.^ 

But though its details may be exaggerated, it would not be reason- 
“ disbelieve entirely the tradition which persisted among 
the northern Buddhists for centuries. In fact the 
of Vasubandhu is based upon these Vibhashas and the commentary 
of Yasomitra quotes the old Vibhasha literature. From i 
appears that the language used for writing the commentaries was 

Sanskrit. 

Early Buddhist Sects 

During the lifetime of Gautama Buddha himself certain monks 
did not accept his leadership or obey his instructions fully. 
Devadatta, his cousin, who was jealous of him, tried to discredit 
him and became his personal enemy. The frivolous utterances 
of Subhadda at the news of the demise of the Buddha have 
been noted above. Then there were always a few persons who 
tried to circumvent the Vinayic rules framed by the Master, When 
in the First Council the sahgdyana of his teachings was held under 
the presidentship of Mahakassapa, there were some dissident 
aged monks like Purana and Gavampati, who chose to remain 
aloof from the Rehearsal declaring that it did not fully accord with 
what they had heard from the Buddha. Thus it is evident that there 
were monks who did not fully co-operate with the Buddha during 
his life time, and with his chief disciples like Mahakassapa, Upali 
and Ananda, after his death. The refusal of the Buddha to appoint 
any person as his successor and his declaration that after him 
his Dhamma itself would be the Instructor of the Order, helped 
centrifugal tendencies, for different consideration, led people to 
form different groups. Further, “The years following the Parinir- 
vana appear to have been marked by a process of growth both 
with respect to the rules of discipline as well as with respect 
to doctrine. The Sangha grew in wealth, membership and com- 
plexity of organisation.”^ The increase in wealth actually appears 
to have been the main cause of the dispute which led to the 
convening of the Second Council and the first' schism which took 
place, as we have seen, a hundred years (according to a Tibetan 
source, a hundred and ten years) after the parinirvana when a 
argc number of Vajjm monks from the eastern regions like Vaisali 

'AIU, p. 385. 

^Origins, p. II. 
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advocated Ten Points, which were, according to the orthodox 
monks, opposed to the rules of Vinaya. The advocates of the Ten 

Points seceded from the original group called Sthaviravadins or 
Thcravadins and styled themselves as the Mahasaiighikas. 

In the Chinese or Tibetan translations of Vasumitra, Bhavya, 
and Vinitadeva quite a different account of the split is given. 
According to these sources the split arose on account of five pro- 
positions advocated by a Brahmana monk named Mahadeva of 
Pataliputra. These were ; the arhats are subject to (1) temptation, 
(2) ignorance, and (3) doubt; (4) the arhathood may be attained 
only through the help of a teacher, and (5) that the arhats attain 
the ‘Path’ with an exclamation of astonishment like ‘aho’.* It may 
be noted that the western monks regarded the arhats as ‘perfect’ 
and fully emancipated. It is therefore possible that the easterners 
differed from the westerners with regard to doctrines also.^ 

Be that as it may, the Mahasaiighikas held their own Council sepa- 
rately in which they made their own recension of the sacred litera- 
ture. Thus a split in the saiigha became an accomplished fact. With 
the passage of time the division between the two groups grew wider, 
ultimately one paving the way for Hinayana and the other for 
Mahayana. The Theravadins were split up into eleven sub-sects 
known as Theravada (or Arya Sthaviranikaya), Mahlsasaka, 
Dharmagupta, Sarvastivada, Sam, Kasyapiya, Saiikantika (Saut- 
ranlika or Sankrantika), VfitsTputrlya (or Sammitlya), Dharmotta- 
riya, Bhadrayanly'a, and Shan-nagarika.^ The Mahasaiighikas were 
split into seven sub-sects known as the Mahasanghika, Gokulika 
(Kukkulika), Pannattivada (Prajnaptivada), Bahusrutiya, Chetiya- 
vada, Ekvyavaharika and Lokottaravada. 

Besides these eighteen, we are told, there occurred a few 
more sub-divisions known as the Siddhatthika or Siddharthlka, 
Rajagirika, Aparasaila, Purvasaila (collectively called the Andhakas), 
Uttarapathaka, Vetulyaka, Hemavatika (Haimavata), Vajiriya, 
Hetuvada, Vibhajyavada, Abhayagirivasin, Mahavihar^asm, 
Dhammaruchika and SagalTya.'’ The traditions slightly di cr m 


'Bapat, in 2S00 Years of Buddhism, p. 98. 

2Dutt, AtU, p. 379. 

sDutt, N., ‘The Buddhist Sects: A Survey’, B. C. Law VoliimeJ, P 
see Warder, A. K., Indian Buddhism, Ch. 9; Chakrabortty, Ascenasni 
India, Ch. 12; Bapat and Banerjee, in 2500 Years of Buddhism, Ch. 
<Dutt, B.C. Law Volume, 1, p. 283. 
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naming the sects but according to N. Dutt on the whole there 
is a flir agreement, and the differences may conveniently be 

overlooked 3 , -j 

The oldest and the most orthodox sect was the Theravada (San . 

Sthaviravada) also known as Achariyavada. According to the 
Tibetan tradition it claimed Mahakachchayana, a native of Ujjayini, 
as its founder. It had its centre at Kausambi and Ujjayini and 
adopted Pali as the sacred language. The doctrines found in the 
Pali Tipitaka, discussed above as ‘early Buddhism’, were really 
those of the Theravadins.^ Its most important branch was Sarvasti- 
vada3 which claimed Rahulabhadra as its founder, adopted Sanskrit 
as the sacred language, became popular in Mathura, Gandhara 
and Kashmir, was patronised by Kanishka I, and afterwards spread 


in Central Asia and China. It held that a being is composed of 
five dharmas, sub-divided into seventy-five elements, which are 
permanent in nature. When the Buddha spoke of impermanence, 
he meant the composite of elements and not the elements them- 
selves. This sect later on became known as the Vaibhdshika 
because it attached more importance to the Vibhdshds than to the 
sutras. Several other sects including the MahUasaka, SammitJya 
(or Vatsiputrlya) and the Sautrantika had only minor differences 
with the Theravada. 

The Mahasahghika sect, which originated during the Second 
Council, claimed Mahakassapa as its founder, had its early centre 
at Vaisali, later became more popular in Andhra (which fact gave 
it the name Andhaka also) and adopted Prakrit as its sacred 


language. It differed from the Theravada not only on some Vinayic 
rules but also on the nature of the Buddha. It deified the Buddha, 
asserted that he was supra-mundane (lokottara) so that Gautama 
Siddhartha was only an apparition of the lokottara Buddha, and 
that Arhathood was not the fully emancipated state and therefore 
one should aspire for Buddhahood and not Arhathood. Among 
the main sects which branched off from it were the Sailas and their 
sub-sects, the Chaityakas and Vaiitilyakas. They even maintained 


'tbid. 

Wide Banerjec, A. C., ‘The Theravada school of Buddhism’ Journal 

pp. 18i-93, for 

Sarvastivada Sect’, Calcutta Review, Vol. 175, No 
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had previously ousted the Theravadins.^ 

Points on which the Various Sects Differed 

As it is not possible to discuss the tenets of all the sects separately, 
we propose to discuss below the points on which they differed 
from each other. First with regard to language. As the Buddha had 
permitted his followers to use their own speech for the purpose of 
preaching, the various sects adopted different languages for their 
canon. The Sarvastivadins, with some of their sub-groups, adopted 
Sanskrit. The Mahasahghikas adopted Prakrit as their language. 
The Sammitiyas, who are often associated with Vatsiputriyas, used 
Apabhramsa which was understood in the Vatsa country. The 
Sthaviravadins used an ‘intermediate’ dialect. 

That there was a certain amount of differences among the sects 
with regard to disciplinary matters also, is quite evident. In the 
account of the First Council, we read of the differences of opinion 
between Mahakassapa and Purana of Dakkhinagiri, relating to 
seven rules, and these seven rules were actually incorporated in the 
Vinayas of the Mahisasakas and Dharmagupta. The differences bet- 
ween the Theravadins and the Mahasanghikas regarding the Ten 
Points have already been discussed. A remote cause of the Third 
Council was also that the monks of different sects refused to hold 
the Patimokkha assembly together, as one group of monks was 
regarded as aparisuddba (unclean) according to the disciplinary code 
of another. I-tsing remarks that the Vinaya of the Sammitiyas had 
special rules regulating the use of undergarment, girdles, medicines, 
and beds. Thus the differences in the Vinaya rules were quite keen. 

As regards the doctrinal differences according to Prof. G. C. 
Pande,^ the various Buddhist sects appear to have differed from 
each other mainly on the following questions: 

(i) The transcendentality (Jokottaratd) of the Buddha together 
with the question whether every word of the Buddha could free the 
hearer from samsara. 

(ii) How to resolve the contradiction's in the canon? Later on it 
led to the development of the theory of Two Truths in the Satya- 
siddhi school which was transitional between the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana. 

(iii) The manner of Buddha’s birth. His relations with the sahgha. 

'£/, IX, p. 135, quoted by N. Dult, p. 284. 

^Origins, p. 563 f. 
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(iv) The status of the arhats. While the conception of Buddha 
, was becoming more sublime, that of the arhat was deciinine This 
became the most hotly disputed point in the whole range of early 
sectarian controversy. ^ ^ 

(y) The problem of the existence of the pudgala. 

(vi) The problem of atitarahhava, that is the existence after death 
and before rebirth. 


(vii) The existence of past and future objects. 

(viii) The functioning of vijnana. 

(ix) The number of asarhskytas. 

N. Dutt has explained some of these points as follows; The Thera- 
vadins and their offshoots usually conceived the Buddha as a human 
being who, after strenuous exertion, attained the sambodhi. He was 
subject to human frailties though by his yogic powers he could 
control the everyday events of human life. Those who subscribed 
to this view could not attribute to a Bodhisattva any superior 
qualities. According to them, Bodhisattvahood indicated only the 
previous lives of Gautama Buddha. Against this the Mahasahghikas 
and their offshoots held that the Buddha is supramundane {loko- 
ttara) and is made of pure (anasrava) dharmas. His body, length of 
life, powers, etc. are all unlimited. It is his created body that 
appears in the world. As a corollary, these schools conceived the 
Bodhisattvas also in semi-transcendental form. According to them 
Bodhisattvas are self-born, and not born of parents. 

In the eyes of the Theravadins and their offshoots, arhathood 
marks the final stage of Sravakayana, i.e. an arhat is a fully emanci- 
pated person, for he has attained nirvana, the sunimum bomim. He 
is not subject to temptation and is above good and bad deeds. He 
cannot be said to acquire merits and can have no retrogression 
from arhathood. The Sarvastivadins state that arhats are of two 
types, viz., sa{svd)-dharmakusala (aware of one’s own dharmas) or 
panndviinutta and paradharniakusala (aware of one s own as well 
as others’ dharmas) or iibliatobhagavimutla. The arhats of the for- 
mer type acquire only kshaya and not amitpdda jMna and they arc 
subject to retrogression. Such arhats do acquire merits. Of the 12 
links of the casual chain, only four, viz. mmarupa, shadCiyntam, 
sparse and vedam remain active in the case of arhats. They arc also 
subject to the effects of past karmans.’ 


'Op, cit., p. 289 f. 
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On the other hand, the Mahasanghikas and their offshoots gene- 
rally hold that arhats can have no retrogression from arhathood. 
However there was a section of the Mahasanghikas, who were 
probably followers of Mahadeva who attributed to the arhats the 
following frailties: that (1) they can be tempted by others; (2) they 
may have ignorance on certain matters; (3) they may have doubt; 
and (4) that they gain knowledge with others’ help, The^ailaschools, 
however held, in agreement with the Sarvastivadins, that an arhat 
is subject to the deeds of his former lives. 

According to the Sarvastivadins and Sammitlyas, the attainment 
of the four stages of sanctification takes place gradually but there 
is no bar to the realisation of the second and the third stages at one 
and the same time, while the Theravadins and the MahlMsakas 
agree with the Mahasanghikas in holding that the realization of the 
four stages may take place all at once. 

The Sarvastivadins and the Sailas believe that the organs of sense 
by themselves perceive while the Theravadins and a section of 
the Mahasanghikas hold that it is done by the vihhana of the organs 
of senses. 

The Theravadins hold that there are only three asamski'tas, viz. 
prqtisamkhydnirodha, apratisamkhyanirodba and dkdsa. The ^aila 
schools increase them to nine by adding the four higher samapattis 
(trances), pratltyasamutpddahgikatva (or the unchangeable law of 
causation), and the aryamdrgaiigikatva (or the fact of attainment of 
a mdrga or phald). The Mahisasakas also count the number of asams- 
krtos as nine, and their list of the additional six is as follows: 
(i) achaJa (or immovability), (ii) kusaladharmatathatd (or the eternal 
law of good dharma); (iii) akusaladharmatathatd (or the eternal law 
of bad dharma); (iv) a\ydkrtadharmatathatd (or the eternal law of 
indeterminate dharma), (v) mdvgdngatathatd (or the eternal law of 
the path) and (vi) pratityasamutpddatathatd (or the eternal law of 
causation.)* 

According to the Sarvastivadins and others, this antarabhdva 
(temporary existences of being after death and before rebirth) serves 
as a link between one existence and another. The Theravadins and 
Mahisasakas, and the Saila schools deny the existence of antarabhdva. 

The Sammitlyas or the Vatsiputrlyas held the doctrine that “there 
is a pudgala (a self, a personality) besides the five elements 


'lbici.,pp. 290 - 91 . 
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(skandhas) composing a being. The pudgala is indefinable and per- 
sists through the several existences of a being till it reaches nirvana 
1 IS, however, neither identical nor different from skandhas. ' It 
changes alongwith the skandhas, and disappears when the skandhas 
disappear in nirvana. It is not ksanika (momentary) like the skan- 
clhas, and it has not all the properties of a constituted object; again 
it is also not unchanging- and ever-existing like nirvana.” The 
Sautrantikas “hold a doctrine similar to that of the Sammitiyas. 
They assert the continued existence of the very subtle cilia (or bJja or 
vdsand). Vasumitra attributes to them the doctrine of the transference 
ot skandlianidtra from one existence to another, for which they may 
be identified with the Sarhkantika or the Sarhkrantivadins.”^ 

All the sects and sub-sects mentioned above belong to the 
Hlnayana Buddhism. Some of the sects, however, apparently held 
views which were partially Mahayanic and may be regarded as the 
forerunners of Mahayana. For instance, the Mahasanghikas and 
the Lokottaravadins deified the Buddha, introduced the bodhisattva 
concept, changed the ideal from arhathood to Buddhahood, and so 
forth. The Sautrantika doctrine of the non-existence (abhavd) of the 
gross phenomenal objects of the world also brings to our mind the 
Mahayanic doctrine ol d/iarma-stlnyatd 

The Hinaydnist Philosophical Schools 
The principal Abhidharma text of the Sarvastivadins was the 
Jmnaprasthanasutra of Katyayaniputra. Later on the Sarvasti- 
vadins of Kashmir and Gandhara came to be designated as the 
Vaibhashikas because they accepted the Fibhdshds or commentaries 
written on the above mentioned text as more authoritative than 
the original sufras. They accepted the existence of phenomenal 
objects on direct perception fpratyaksha) and admitted examples 
as proofs of a hypothesis. The vibhashas were put in literary form 
by A^vaghosha and were translated into Chinese in 383-434 a.d. 
There were many distinguished teachers of the Vaibhashika school, 
namely Dharmottara, Dharmatrata, Vasumitra and Buddhadeva. 
The greatest of the Vaibhashika teacher was, however, Vasubandhu 
who composed the Abhidharmakosa and its Bhashya, first translate 
into Chinese by Paramartha in the sixth century. The date of Vasu- 
bandhu is however controversial, the weight of modern scholarship 

p. 292. 
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presently being in favour of accepting the existence of two Vasu- 
bandhus, the elder of whom is assigned to the fourth century and 
the younger to the fifth century.* Another important Vaibhashika 
acharya was Gunaprabha who belonged to= Matipura, He gave up 
his Mahayana leanings and became a staunch Vaibhashika. 

The Sautrantika school of the Hlnayana Buddhism came into 
existence in Kashmir and Gandhara. It opposed the realism of 
Vaibhashikas and gave emphasis on the Sutras rather than on their 
commentaries— the Vibhashds. It regarded the phenomenal objects 
as only appearances {prajhapti) the existence of which could be 
known only by inference {bdhyarthdiiumeya). It admitted the trans- 
ference of the skandhamatras from one existence to another, but 
asserted that they cease to exist in nirvana. 

The founder of the Sautrantika school was Kumaralabdha, a 
native of Takshasila. He flourished between Aryadeva aad Vasu- 
bandhu. Another important teacher of the school was Srilabha 
who was an elder contemporary of Vasubandhu. 

Expansion of Buddhism : pre-Aiokan Period 
During the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. Buddhism could hardly 
be distinguished from other ascetic religions. It was evidently in the 
Maurya period that it emerged as a distinct current though even 
at the beginning of this period, its activities were mainly confined 
to Magadha and Kosala. Small communities of monks had come into 
existence in the West also, as in the Second Council held at Vaisali 
about a hundred years after the Buddha monks from distant places 
like Pattheya, Avanti, KausambI, Sankasya and Kanauj participated. 
Mathura had also become an important centre of Buddhism in the 
early years of the Maurya supremacy. 

In these two hundred years, owing to the gradual expansion of 
Buddhism and for want of regular communication between the 
distant communities, the sahgha lost its inherent unity. Local influ- 
ences slowly affected the conduct of the various communities and 
shaped them in different ways. This gave rise to various schools 
(supra). During the reign of Asoka, the sahgha showed symptoms 
of serious decline and his edicts tell us that he had to adopt 


'Cf. Frauwallner, E., On the Date of the Buddhist Master of Law Vasubandhu, 
Rome, 1951; Goyal, S.R., HIG, p. 214 ff. 
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must distinguish between his public and personal religion and that 
the dhaiiima of his edicts consisted of points common to all reli- 
gions. But now more and more scholars are becoming inclined to 
adopt the view that the dhamma of the edicts was also an aspect of 
Buddhism. According to D. R. Bhandarkar his dhamma may be 
traced back to Buddhism for the laity.* According to J. S. Negi the 
non-allusion to the distinctive teachings of Buddhism in his edicts 
is easily explained if we remember that it was not the purpose of 
Asoka to expound the philosophical fundamentals of the creed but 
to inculcate its practical morality {slid). The dhamma of Asoka there- 
fore was Buddhism of the householders.- According to G. C. Pande^ 
also Asoka’s dhamma represents the quintessence of Sramanism for 
the laity. It rejects animal sacrifice, the theory of the Brahmanical 
privileges (as is clear from the principle of dandasamatd and nydya- 
samatd), emphasizes dhammamahgala and inculcation of ‘freedom 
from depravity’ (fl/7fl5//jave), ‘much good’ (bahtikayane), mercy (daya), 
liberality {ddna), truthfulness {sache), purity (sochaye), and mode- 
ration {mddave) and also avoidance of violence {chandiye), cruelty 
{nithuliye), anger (kodhe), conceit (nidne) and envy {isyd). He also 
emphasizes self-restraint {samavdya) and purification of heart 
{bhdvasuddhi). All these were the essential features of the Buddhism 
for the laity. 

Asoka also took upon himself the task of making known to the 
people the teachings of the Buddha. He appointed religious officers 
{dhammamahdmdttas)of various grades and types to different regions 
to help the people to lead a pious life. He also tried to put an end 
to schism and corruption in the sahgha, erected stupas on the relics 
of the Buddha, provided immense stimulation to Buddhist art, gave 
huge donations to the sangha and helped Thera Tissa, either directly 
or indirectly, in convening the Third Buddhist Council. The Third 
Council sent missionaries to the land of the Yavanas (Ionian 
Greeks), Gandhara, Kashmir and the Himalayan regions in the 
North; to the western part of India such as Aparantaka; the 
southern parts such as Vanavasi and Mysore, and further south to- 
countries as far as Ceylon and Suvarnabhumi (Malay and Sumatra). 
To Ceylon Asoka sent his son Mahendra and daughter Sanghamitra. 
This literary tradition is confirmed by Asoka’s RE XIII which states 

‘Bhandarkar, D. R., Aioka, p. 107-16. 

^Negi, J. S., Groundwork of Ancient Indian History, p. 237. 

^^j-amaim Tradition, p. 50 f. 
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that he tried to spread the dhariima not only in his territory {vijiti 
or among the peoples of the border lands (aiiitas) but also in faro 
kingdoms such as those of Antiochus (Antiyoko) JI, King of Syri: 
and the kingdoms of four other kings, still farther off, i.e. Ptolem 
(Turamaya) of Egypt. Antigonos (Antakini) of Macedonia, Alej 
ander (Alikasudara) of Epirus (in northern Greece) and Magas ( 
Cyrene (in North Africa). He also mentions the names of Yavana 
Kambojas, Pandyas, Cholas, Andhras, Pulindas, Ceylon, etc. in th' 
context. In the RE II he informs that practically in all these cour 
tries he opened hospitals, both for men and beasts, dug wells an 
tanks and planted trees and medicinal plants for the welfare an 
happiness of all beings. 

It is believed by some scholars that the Asokan propaganda c 
Buddhism in Western Asia had some, though not much, influenc 
also over Judaism. The pre-Christian monastic sects of the Essene 
and the Thcraputac (often identified with the Theras or elders o 
Judaism) probably bore some amount of Buddhist influence. How 
ever, it is also quite possible that in Western Asia Buddhism wa 
looked upon with suspicion because it was sought to be propagatec 
by a powerful monarch of a big neighbouring country. 

The success of the Asokan missionary activity might not hav( 
been very great so far as foreign countries were concerned, bu 
within the Maurya empire these activities must have had greai 
success. His propaganda signified the fulfilment of the prophec} 
of Brahma Sahapati as given in the Mahavagga. 

T. W. Rhys Davids holds that Asoka’s conversion to Buddhism 
and his large-hearted benefactions and donations to the sangha 
were the first step on the downward path of Buddhism, the first 
step to its expulsion from India. At least partial secularization of 
the Buddhist sangha due to its having accepted the superiority of 
Asoka became a source of weakness and might have led to the 
loss of some amount of popular sympathy. 

Expansion of Buddhism in the post-Asokan Period 
The spread of Buddhism during Asoka’s time in the various regions 
of India resulted in the rise of Buddhist sects whose number is 
usually given as eighteen. We have discussed them in a separate sec 
tion of this chapter. Since its inception in Vaisali, the Maha- 


'Davids, Buddhism, p. 222. 
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sangliika sect was mostly confined to the East from where it spread, 
especially to the South. The followers of this school probably did 
not constitute a strong community in the North as they are men- 
tioned only in two inscriptions.* However, the existence of practi- 
cally all the branches of the Mahasahghikas mentioned literature 
in the region of Dhanyakataka (Andhra Pradesh) shows that it 
became the most important stronghold of the Mahasahghikas under 
the patronage of the Satavahanas and their suceessors. These schools 
continued to prosper till the 3rd or 4th century a.d,^ In the North 
with the advent of the ^uhgas, for some time royal patronage for 
Buddhism declined. The Buddhist accounts are unanimous in 
representing Pushyamitra Suhga as a persecutor of Buddhists, though 
several modern scholars doubt this tradition^. Be that as it may, it 
cannot be denied that great progress was made by Buddhism during 
the Suhga-Kanva period also. The large number of private dona- 
tions recorded on the Buddhist monuments of the period and the 
Buddhist establishments of Bharhut, Karlc and Sanchi testify to the 
great prosperity which Buddhism enjoyed at that time. By now 
Buddhism had developed into a popular and theistic religion with 
symbols and the Buddha relics as cult objects. 

At this time Buddhism was also adopted by the Greeks of the 
North-West. King Menander was a great champion of Buddhism. 
His Sinkot inscription testifies to his Buddhist leanings while the 
Milindapahho gives a vivid and detailed account of it in the form 
of the questions he put before Nagasena. It is also recorded that he 
attained arhathood. The Pali texts represent the Greeks as taking 
part even in missionary activities. The Greeks in India were 
also responsible for evolving the Indo-Greek style of Buddhist 
art which flourished mostly in the Punjab and other parts of North- 
Western India. 

After the Greeks, the Sakas and the Kushanas became great 
champions of Buddhism. The Saka-Kushana inscriptions testify to 
its popularity during their supremacy. Kanishka Ts reign was a 
landmark in the history of Buddhism. Tradition not only represents 
him as a great patron of the religion but also associates him with 
the Fourth Buddhist Council and a galaxy of Buddhist masters who 

'Bagchi, in 2500 Years of Buddhism, p. 63. 

Hbid. 

Wide Ghosh, N. N., ‘Did Pu§yamitra Suhga Persecute the Buddhists?’ 

. B. C. Law Volume, I, pp. 210-17. 
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slKipccl Buddhism in later times (supra). Jt was in this period that 
Mahayana was evolved, the Indo-Grcck school of Buddhist art 
touched its greatest height and Buddhist monks from India carried 
tiicir religion to Central Asia and China. 

With the advent of the Gupta dynasty, Pauranika Hinduism 
iiccjuircd unprecedented popularity. The Gupta emperors were 
themselves Bhagavatas, the adherents of Brahroanical faith. But 
they were sympathetic towards Buddhism also. We have a number 
of important inscriptions of the Gupta period recording gifts of 
private donors in the regions of Kausambi, Ranchi, Bodh Gaya and 
Mathura. Many seals, images, inscriptions and manuscripts found 


in archaeological excavations testify to the continued vigour of the 
Hinayana sects also — particularly the Sarvastivadins, the Sammitlyas 
and the Thcravadins.' The Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien, Sung-Yun, 
Yuan Chwang, etc. who came to India in this age also throw light 
on the condition of the various sects of Buddhism. Moreover, 
Buddhist art relies from Mathura, Sarnath, Nalanda, Ajanta, Bagh 
and Dhiinyaka(aka prove the prosperity of Buddhism in the Gupta 
age. 

From the middle of the 7lh century a.d. or even earlier Buddhism 
shows symptoms of decay also (sec, section on the decline of 
Buddhism), Nevertheless, some of the great centres of Buddhist 
studies like Nalanda and Valabhi kept the light burning vigorously. 
King Harshavardhana is supposed to have become a follower of 
Mahayana.- in the West the rulers of the Maitraka dynasty at 
Valabhi patronised Buddhism from the middle of the 6th century 
A.o. Numerous Buddhist relics discovered at Valabhi prove the 
existence of Buddhism in that area up to the 10th century a.d. 

The century that followed Harasha’s rule saw a state of anarchy 
unfavourable to the growth of Buddhism, for it depended too much 
on the patronage of kings who were now themselves in trouble. 
However, it still lingered in Kashmir, Swat Valley, Valabhi and 
some other places in the North though its condition was far from 
prosperous, Jt experienced another great revival in eastern India 
under the patronage of the Pala dynasty, the rulers of which were 


usually devout Buddhists. 


'C/1, p. 373 f. 

'Contra, Goyal, S. R., ‘ 
Religion?’, K. P. Jayaswal 


Did Harsha Ever Embrace Buddhism as His Personal 
Commemoration Volume, 1981, pp. 373-93. 



Chapter 12 


Mahayana and the Tantrika 
Phase of Buddhism 


Meaning of the Terms Hinaydna and Mahayana 
Buddhism may broadly be divided into three Yanas — Ulnayana, 
Mahayana and Tantrayana. The term Hinayana is usually adopted 
for early Buddhism which commenced with the parinirvana of the 
Buddha. All the sects of Buddhism discussed in the preceding 
pages belonged to the Hinayana. The Mahayana grew out of 
the Hinayana though it traces its final authority to the Buddha 
himself. Other terms used respectively for these two branches of 
Buddhism are (i) BuddhayanaorTathagatayana or Bodhisattvayana 
and (ii) Sravakayana or Pratyeka-buddhayana. However the terms 
Mahayana and Hinayana are the most popular ones. The reason 
usually given for prefixing mahd (superior) and hina (inferior) to 
ydna (vehicle) is that the former carries an adept to the highest goal 
of Buddhahood as was attained by Siddhartha Gautama, while the 
latter carries a person only to the stage of an arhat, which is, in 
many respects, inferior to that of the Buddha. Further, as argued by 
Asahga in his Sutrdlahkdra, the Mahayanists never seek their own 
salvation before others have attained it.' They take the vow that 
they will attain bodhi only after they have done all that is necessary 
for making all other beings attain the goal. On the other hand, the 
Sravakayanists or Pratyeka-buddhayanists seek their own salvation 
first which Assahga calls selfish and justifies thereby the use of 
the prefix Inna for their path, and mahd for his own creed. ^ 

The Mahayana works also give a philosophical explanation of 
the two yanas. There arc, they argue, two dvaranas (covers) that 
shield the Truth: the cover of impurities {klesdvarana) and the cover 

'em, I. p. 503. 

-According to A. A. G. Bennett originally the term ‘Mahayana’ was used 
for tlie First Principle, bhiita-unUcitu or laihaiu by Asvaghosha. Bennett, ‘The 
Rise of Maliayana Buddhism’, Mahabodhi, Vol. 71, No. 6, pp. 123-32. 
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of ignorance {jheydvarana). The kksavaram is removable by the 
observance of the ethical laws and the practice of the various 
lorras of meditation. The Mahayanists believe that the Hinayanists 
are taught only the means of the removal of klesdvamna and, as 
such, they get free only from impurities, realize pudgala-sunyata and 
become arhats. But the Mahayanists are taught the means of the 
removal of klesdvarana and jheydvarana both. Therefore they be- 
come free from ignorance as well, realize both pudgala-sunyatd 
and dharma-sunyatd and become buddhas. It is for this superior 
attainment that they deserve the distinctive appellation of ‘Maha- 
yanist’.* 

Main Differences between Hlnaydna and Mahdydna : the Doctrine 
of Simyatd or Tatliatd 

Briefly the Mahayana is characterised by the doctrine of universal 
emptiness (sunyatd), the plurality of the buddhas and of their divinity, 
the ideals of bodhisattva and perfect virtues (pdramitds), the wor- 
ship of the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and other gods and goddesses, 
the doctrine of salvation by faith, use of spells (dhdrams) and man- 
tras for attaining emancipation and the adoption of Sanskrit and 
mixed-Sanskrit for literary purposes. Further, the Mahayana 
makes little difference between an upasaka and a bhikshu (for, 
both could develop bodhichitta and aspire for the highest goal). 
The laity, therefore, came to play an important part in it.^ 

It should, however, be remembered that Mafaayanism is not 
antagonistic to Hinayanism, rather it accepts the teachings of the 
Hinayana in full and adds to them its new ideas and principles. It 
utilizes the same Buddha vaebana, which are regarded by the 
Hinayanists as authentic, for establishing its own point of view. 
With the Hinayana it accepts the Four Noble Truths, the theory 
that the worldly objects are transient (anitya),moment&ry{ksltanika), 
anatmaka and in perpetual flux (santdna), necessity of getting rid of 
rdga, dvesha and moha, the doctrine of the beginninglessness and 
endlessness of the world and the supremacy of the law of causation 
{Pratityasamutpdda). In his Mddhyamikakdrikd Nagarjuna, the 
first great exponent of the Mahayana, has identified the law o 
causation with Dharma or the Highest Truth and Buddha {ya.i 
pratityasamutpddam pasyati, so dharmam pasyati, yo dhanuain 

^CHI, I, p. 504. 

Uoshi, L. M., Studies, p. 4 f. 
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text to be called Mahayanic is to ascertain whether or not it teaches 
dharmasunyata along witli pudgalasilnyafa, incorporates worship of 
countless Buddhas and bodhisattvas, advocates worship of gods and 
goddesses and recommends the use of mantras for attaining emanci- 
pation. The earliest text to contain the above mentioned doctrines 
is the PrajTidpdramitd. The first Chinese translation of the text was 
made in 148 a.d. by Lokaraksha and so we can assume that the 
original was in existence in the first century A.D.”h though accord- 
ing to a tradition preserved by Taranatha, the Ashiasahasrika 
Prajndpara?nitd vtas composed after the time of Mahapadma Nanda 
(4th cent, b.c.).^ In any case this text, the Sukhdvathytdm and the 
Saddharmopimdarikasutra are generally placed in the first century 
B.C. or shortly after it. From the account of the Fourth Council 
held in the reign of Kanishka I towards the close of first centurj' 
A.D. as given by Taranatha and Paramartha it appears that the 
Mahayana was then already a living force. Nagarjuna, the earliest 
exponent of Mahayana, is also generally assigned to the first-second 
century a.d. Therefore it may be assumed that the Mahayana came 
into existence in the first century b.c. or the first century a.d. 

However, on the basis of the statement made by the Buddha, 
immediately after the attainment of sambodhi that he was disinclined 
to impart his subtle teachings to the people at large, the Mahilyan- 
ists claim that the Buddha had set in motion the Wheel of Law a 
second time at Grdhrakuta to communicate his deeper teachings of 
Prajnaparamitanaya to a select few, the bodhisattvas, after he had 
imparted his less subtle popular ethical teachings to those who were 
spiritually less advanced, that is, the sravakas. In the Saddharim- 
pundarika the words of the Buddha have been slightly modified 
thus : The Buddha knowledge is too deep and difficult to be realized 
and comprehended by the sravakas and pratyekabuddhas.^ That is 
why according to Nagarjuna the Hinayana reprc.scnts the manifest 
{yyakta) teaching while the Mahayana represents the esoteric (g////r^) 
doctrines of the Buddha. 

The fact seems to be that both the Hinayana and the Mahayana 
derived their views from the .same teachings of the Master, and it 
was their interpretation that made their religion different. As shown 

'Ibid. 

^Ibid., n. 1. 

’Quoted in CHI, I, p. 506. 
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by N. Dutt,^ there are in the Pali Nikayas a few passages which 
may well be interpreted in the Mahayanic sense of dharmamnyata 
(non-existence of objects) or tathata (sameness or thatness of worldly 
objects). In one passage the Truth is said to be beyond fourfold 
proposition viz. ‘after death Tathagata exists’, ‘he does not exist’, 
‘he both exists and does not exist’, ‘he neither exists nor does not 
exist’. The Mahayanists argue that the only conceivable truth 
beyond this fourfold proposition is the inconceivable, inexpressible 
unity relating to which none of the four affirmations and negations 
is applicable.^ Further, there are also positive assertions of this 
nature about the Truth in the Pali texts, e.g. “There is the unborn, 
unoriginating, uncreated, and unconstituted”. In another passage, 
it has been stated that the consciousness (vinhand) of an arhat after 
death is locationless or supportless. The Mahayanists assert that 
such passages support their interpretation that the Truth or Reality 
or nirvana is the indeterminable, unique, non-dual totality or 
substratum of objective existences. It is perfectly calm and undis- 
turbed by origination or destruction {anutpattika-dharma)} 

Original Home of Mahdydna 

According to the Ashtasahasrikaprajhaparamita,^ Mahayanism had 
its origin in the South from where it spread to eastern regions, that 
is Orissa, Bengal and Bihar and then in the North. The Maha- 
sahghikas and their off-shoots, who are grouped with the Hinayana 
but who were in many respects the forerunners of the Mahayana, 
had their principal centre around Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda 
stupas in Andhra. Further, the origin of the Mahayana is associated 
with Nagarjuna who was probably a Brahmana of Andhradesa 
(or of Vidarbha?) and the centres of whose activities were Sripar- 
vata and Dhanyakataka.^ “To clinch the evidence for the place of 
origin of the Mahayana sutras the Ceylon tradition ascribes the 

Mahayana Buddhism, 1913, Ch. 11 on the Mahayanic traces in 
the Nikayas. Cf. also Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, Venkataraman, The Central 
Philosophy of Buddhism, 1954; ERE, VIII, p. 33. 

^CHI, T, p. 507. 

^Ibid. 

‘Quoted in CHI, I, p. 517, n. 15. 

*For Nagarjuna vide Joshi, L. M., ‘Life and Times of the Madhyamika 
Philosopher Nagarjuna’, Mahabodhi, Vol. 73, No. 1, pp. 13-20; No. 2, pp. 42-49. 
Joshi thinks that Nagarjuna lived for two hundred years from c. SO b.c. to 
120 A.D.! 
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Ramal-ma to the Aiidhras” (the Hatnal-lita^img the eoMon of 
Mrliest extant Mahayana sfltras).! AccordiDj to WardEr “The idea 
that the sutras had been confined to the sonth tvonld of conrse 
have been a convenient way of explaining to Bnddhists in the North 
why it was that they had not heard these texts directly from their 
own teachers, without admittin^that they were recentfabrications."- 
One ma3' conclude vuth N, Dutt that h^aha3^anism orianated in the 
South in Andhra, reached the North-West by the age of Kanishha I 
and blossomed first under the care of Nagarjuna^ and ?\faitreva- 
natha and later on of AT3'adeva, Asanga and Vasubandhu.'* 

Deification of the Buddha 

The first main point of difi'erence between the HTnaj^ana and the 
hfaha^vana is the concept of the Buddha. For the Theravadins 
Gautama Buddha v^as an actual man hhdng on the earth like am- 
other human being, and subject to all frailfies of a mortal bod\-. 
He was no doubt a knower of the world (Joha ridu), fully awakened 
one {Sanimasambuddha) and unsurpassed [anuttaro), but still a 
mortal, devoid of any fransendental or theistic elements. It is 
indeed true that the Theravadins sometime spoke of the Buddha 
as identical with Dhamma or as ‘no-man’, but such statements are 
only metaphorical, without cny metaphysical implication. But within 
a century after the Buddha, the Theravadins began to look upon 
him more as a god than as a human being. The Mahasanghil:as 
raised the question whether the attainments of Gautama 
Siddhartha and those of his disciples who bad become arhats. 
like Sariputra, Maudgalyayana. and Mahakasj^apa, were .similar. 
The Theravadins themselves conceded that the Buddha’s attain- 
ments were much higher than those of arhats, though Ihej’ also 
asserted that as far as emancipation from worldly bondage was 
concerned there was no difference between a Buddha and an arhat. 

In their texts the special powers attributed to the Buddha which 
are unattainable bj' the arhats are the dasdbalas, four lands of self 


’Warder, A. K., Indian Buddhism, p. 354 and n. 1. 
mid., p. 352. 

’Nagaijuna, the Tantrika and alchemist contemporarj’ of a Satavahana kinc, 
was different from Nagaijtma, the Madhj’amika philosopher. 

“AIV, p. 3SS. Asvaghosa, the poet-dramatist, was not an cxponcm of :hr 
Mahayana. Asvaghosha, the I^tahaj-anlst author of the Sraddharpadactara. 
different from the poet Asvaghosha and ffourished much later. 
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confidences, four ways of attaining popularity and eighteen special 
attributes. In the Mahaparinibbdnasutta, the devotees are directed 
to visit the four places sanctified by the Buddha’s birth, attainment 
of sambodhi, first preaching of the Dhamma, and demise. Admit- 
tedly such directions were later interpolations but, in any case, 
earlier than the emergence of the Mahayana. Hence, it is apparent 
that the Theravadins had not only conceded the superiority of the 
Buddha over arhats, but had also started the deification of the 
Buddha. 

The deification of the Buddha gave an opportunity to the masses 
to satisfy their emotional urge. Because in early Buddhism the 
Buddha was regarded as a human being with putikaya (a body of 
impure matter), more importance was given to Dhamma and the 
Buddha had himself discouraged the practice of image worship, 
during the pre-Christian period the devotees had to remain satisfied 
with making and worshipping symbols only.* In the centuries 
succeeding the birth of Christ the worship of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattva images came into vogue with the result that the 
Buddhist devotees covered India with innumerable temples and 
image-containing viharas. 

The Trikaya Doctrine 

The passages in the Pali texts alluding to the supramundane 
character of the Buddha^ also gave an opportunity to the Mahaya- 
nists to evolve their theory of Trikaya. The speculations on the 
kayas of the Buddha commenced with the Sarvastivadins but the 
Mahasanghikas took this question in right earnest. The Maha- 
sanghikas preached that Gautama Buddha was not actually born 
in this world; he made only a show of existence for following the 


’Gupta, S. K., ‘Causes of the Absence of the Buddha Image in Early Indian 
Art’, K. P. Jayaswal Commemoration Volume, 1981, pp. 134-9. 

’For example, where the Buddha says to Ananda that Dhamma and Vinaya 
taught by the former would be the teacher of the latter, or the passage where 
it is said that just as a Brahmana may say that he is born out of the mouth of 
Brahma, a Buddhist may say that he is born of Bhagava, or the Aiiguttara pass- 
age where the Buddha says that he is neither god or gandhabba, nor a man. 
However, even though the terms rupakaya and dharmakaya found their way 
into the later Pali works, yet the Theravadins did not interpret them in non- 
realistic sense (Dutt, Mahliyana Buddhism, p. 146). They continued to regard 
Buddha’s rupakaya as that of a human being and the dhammakaya as the 
collection of his teachings. 
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ways of the world {lokanuvartana). The 

the Mahasahghika-Lokottaravadins, claim? ‘ Supra-mundane 
arc the particles of the Exalted. There should not be any doubt 

that the body of the Siigala ... is also ‘ j 

following the ways of the world, Buddhas to both mundane 
and supra-mundane concepts”. This doept'o view o t e a a 
sahghika-Lokottaravadins was shared by /^^ aitu ya 'as w io e 
doctrines have been noticed in the Kathd^’^^^J^'' composi i 
of which began in Asoka’s Council. In th*^ otia\altiu comm 
tary, they arc described as MahasunyatavA ^ common 
nation of the Mahayanists, . 

The Mahayana Huddhism developed j the 

kaya or Dharmakaya inlo Trikijya docm^ Buddha is to be differ- 

ROpa or Nirmapakaya (1'“""'" jivine refulgent richly 

entiated from his Sambhogakaya (the 

adorned body with ail tbe Dharmakaya 

ponding to the concept of god in 

(cosmic body, roughly corresponding to the number and 

the beginning the Kaya doctrine was quite 

nomenclature of the kayas uncertain and Mai- 

appcal. In the Saddharmapundarika and tt skeptic to ask 

treya and Ruchirkctu respectively play the 

how could Sakyamuni Gautama it is explained that 

meritorious deeds in such a short life. I^n a Dharmakaya; that 
the Tathagatas have no origin; they bav^igyiabie ages ago and 
the ^fikyamuni Buddha attained jngessantly. It is only 

since then has been preaching the dham There are such 

his Nirraanakaya that is visible to the ^yorlds, Gau- 

innumerable Nirmanakayas presiding In other 

tama being the Nirmaiiakaya Buddha ot 

words, whatever was done by Sakyamum Buddha was 

body of the Buddhakaya or Dharraakay f^jic^ved the ways 

only a shadowy image of the Buddhakaya^^ Chinese sources, 

of the world (lokdnuvartana). j.gjfiaparamiid, also spoke 

Nagarjuna in his commentary on tiie r Dharmakaya 

only of two Kayas-Rupakaya (human ^ Dutt also upto the 

(metaphysical or cosmic body). According ^ not dis- 

time of Nagarjuna the conception of San 


^CA, p. 379. 
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tinguished from that of Rupakaya or Nirmanakaya. According to 
the Abhisamayalahkdrakdrika, however, there are four kayas of 
which Svabhavikakaya is real and the Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya 
and Nirmanakaya are unreal. The Sambliogakaya is a subtle body 
which the Buddhas use for imparting higher knowledge to the 
bodhisattvas. The Siltrdlahkdra calls it Svabhavika-Dharmakaya 
thus identifying the two. 

The concept of the Dharmakaya was of special interest for the 
Mahayanists. The Karikd and Siddhi ca\l it Svabhavika or Svabhava- 
kaya. It is, according to them, immeasurable and illimitable. It fills 
all space. It is the basis of Sambhoga- and Nirmana-kayas. It is devoid 
of old marks (mahdpiinishalakshanas) and inexpressible. It is eter- 
nal, real and indescribable Absolute, It can be realized in one’s 
own self. “A buddha is to be seen in the sense of dharmatd (nature 
of dharmas) for the leader (of men) have only Dharmakaya. That 
dharmata is unknowable (so also is the Tathagata).” It is one and 
the same kaya in all the Buddhas. The Chinese commentators of the 
Siddhi state that Dharmakaya is the metaphysical principle of real 
chitta and can be equated with Tathata, Dharmadhatu or Tatha- 
gatagarbha. The goal of bodhisattva is to realize Dharmakaya. 

Thus the Mahayanists contend that the Buddha only made a 
show of existence as Siddhartha Gautama. The various Buddhas, 
including Gautama Buddha, being identical with Nirvana or 
Sunyata, have no form or body. The body of a Buddha, if any, is the 
Dharmakaya or Svabhavakaya, the eternal substances, the cosmic 
body or the body composed of all substances. The Buddhas 
appearing in the mortal world are merely phantoms— Nirmanakaya 
created by the real for the benefit of mortals while the Sambhoga- 
kaya is the subtle divine god-like aspect of Dharmakaya which 
the Buddhas use for imparting higher knowledge to the bodhi- 
sattvas, The variegated world is an .imaginary super-imposition 
over this Dharmakaya, and the aim of a Mahayanist is to realize 
this fact of superimposition or non-existence of the phenomenal 
world. 

The Bodhisattva Doctrine 

The conception of the Bodhisattva in the Mahayana was a corol- 
lary to its Buddhological speculation. The Hlnayanists believe that 
only Gautama Buddha was born as bodhisattva in his previous 
existences, commencing with his birth as Sumedha Brahmana (when 
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purposes of worship with elaborate rituals and mythological con- 
ceptions were woven around them much on the same lines as around 
the Brahmanical gods. Thus the bodhisattva doctrine introduced 
and strengthened the element of devotion and worship in Buddhism. 

With this conception of bodhisattva, the Mahayana writers have 
chalked out in detail the career of a'bodhisattva in which they 
have laid stress not only on the fulfilment of the pdramitds, but also 
on several forms of meditation with a view to training the mind 
for the realization of dharmasfmyafd or lathafd. Thus, it is apparent 
how did the Mahayanists magnify the HInayanist conception of 
bodhisattva. 

In order to determine the period when the bodhisattva conception 
originated, we have to ascertain the time of the composition of 
the Jatakas and Avadanas, which contain the HInayanist account 
of the various existences of the Buddha as bodhisattva. In the Pali 
texts neither the conception of bodhisattva nor the doctrine of 
the paramHas is mentioned. The Ahguitara Nikdya and the Mahd- 
parinibbdiiasiitta and other suttas arc completely unaware of them. 
According to N. Dutt, “It seems that only in the post-ASokan days 
the bodhisattva conception was engrafted on the original teachings 
of the Buddha and this led to the composition of the Jatakas and 
the Avadanas. The Jataka stories v.'erc included in the Vinaya 
Pifaka of some of the sects other than Thcravada, and appear inter- 
mixed %vith the life of Gautama Buddha, before as well as after his 
attainment of bodhi. In the Pali Pitakas, these have been collected 
to form an independent text while the Sanskritists i.c. the Sarvasti- 
vadins, compiled the Avadanas which contained the accounts of 
the previous lives not only of Gautama Buddha, but also of his 
noted disciples and devotees. The Jatakas and Avadanas furnished 
the motifs to the sculptors of the Bharhut and Sanchi railings, 
which are dated about the second or first century B.c. So the origin 
of the bodhisattva conception, along *.vith the composition of the 
Jatakas and Avadanas, may be placed between the third and 
second century b.c. It must be some time after this date that the 
Mahayanists developed their conception of bodhisattva and con- 
verted it into a creed Imown as Bedhisattvayana,”* 


•CJET/, I, p. 512; cf. Bsgav.zt, ts. K., ‘D;d the Buddha Kill the Child in ,'4sn 
(Ehu^a)', B.C. Lsr>v Volume, II, pp. 61-75. He argues that the teachings of 
Gautama did net tend to kill ‘Child in Man’, cut rather helped to fcuild it up 
for the altraistle ideal of s-er.lng others. 
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Dasabhiimis : The Scheme of Spiritual Advancement 

In spite of their extremely altruistic ideals, the Mahayanists did 
not reject the scheme of progressive spiritual advancement pres- 
cribed by the Hmayanists. In the Mahayana texts like the 
Lahkavatdra, the Dasahhumikasiitra and the Sutralahkara, the course 
of training to be adopted by a bodhisattva is given in detail. It is 
said that it is not possible to acquire all virtue-perfections (paramitds) 
in one life. It is in and through his several existences that a 
bodhisattva perfects himself in the six virtue-perfections or para- 
mitds, namely charity {ddnd)^ observance of precepts {slid), 
perseverance or forbearance (kshdnti), energy (rfrya), meditational 
exercises (dhyana), and knowledge (prajhd), attains several other 
virtues and powers, practises various kinds of meditation and 
develops his intellectual powers. Gradually he progresses from one 
bhftmi (stage of spiritual progress) to another till he reaches the 
tenth bhumi (according to the Bodhisattvabhumi, twelve), where he 
attains bodhi (perfect knowledge)* and becomes a Saniyaksambuddha. 

The early stages of the spiritual progress in the Hlnayana and 
Mahayana are almost similar. The most difficult task of an adept 
in both is the fulfilment of the condition laid down for passing 
from the pre-spiritual stage of a common man of the world (called 
the stage of prthagjana in the Hinayana and prakrticliaryd in the 
Mahayana) to that of an Arya (a man capable of attaining the 
highest truth) The Hinayanists maintain that a prthagjana must 
comprehend the Four Noble Truths and have firm faith in the 
teachings of the Buddha and get rid of the belief in the existence 
of self before he becomes a Sotapanna or Srota-apanna (i.e. one 
who is on the stream of nirvana).^ The Mahayanists insist that one 
must develop bodhichitta before he leaves the stage of prakrticliaryd 
and becomes an Arya or bodhisattva, that is the one who is entitled 
to commence the cultivation of bhilmis (called bodhi-prastlidna). In 
the Hinayana a Sotapanna reduces his rdga, dvesha and moha to 
the minimum by ethical and meditational practices (si la) and enters 
the second stage of sakrdgdmin. On the complete removal of all 
these three by the prefection of chitta or samddhi he enters the third 
stage of andgdmin and on attaining the perfection in prajiid i.e. 
realization of truth he removes all fhe klesdvaranas, xedMzes pudgala- 

»C£r/, I, p. 480. 

^Dutt, Mahayana Buddhism, p. 92 f. 
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sunyatd and becomes an arhat. In the Mahayana texts such as the 
Bodhisattvabhumi of Asahga, the Mahdvastu and the Prajhdpdramitd 
texts, a similar course for the bodhisattva is chalked out. After 
leaving the state of prakrticharyd the bodhisattvas gradually pass 
through three stages in order to purify themselves in acts and 
speech {adhisila, corresponding to sila of the Hinayana), acquire 
complete control over mind (adhichitta, corresponding to chitta of 
the Hinayana) and acquire an analytical knowledge of the consti- 
tuents of a being or of the world (adhiprajhd, corresponding to 
prajhd of the Hinayana). On completion of these three, the bodhi- 
sattvas, like the sravakas, attain nirodha (removal) of klesdvarana 
(veil of impurities). ‘ In the Mahayana texts these four stages are 
divided into six blnlmis, respectively called Pramuditd (joyous 
stage), Vimald (immaculate stage), Prabhdkarl (stage of illumina- 
tion), Archishmatl (radiant stage), Sudurjayd (hard to win stage) and 
Abhimukin (the stage when the bodhisattva is right in front of bodhi). 
Till this point the career of a bodhisattva is virtually no diffe- 
rent from the career of a Hinayanist sravalca. It is in the next four 
higher stages that the bodhisattvas acquire the special powers of a 
buddha, realize sameness {tathotd) of all phenomenal objects, and 
prepare themselves as teachers of the world. 

The four higher stages for the realization of tathatd or dharma- 
sunyatd, through the removal of jheydvarana (the veil which covers 
the. truth) are the last four bhumis. Thus the higher Mahayanic 
practices commence after adhiprajnavihara, i.e. in the seventh 
bhumi called Durahgamd (far going stage). Henceforward the bodhi- 
sattva continues the practice of the four brahma-viharas, viz. 
maitri (friendliness), kartind (compassion), muditd (joy at others’ 
success), and upekshd (equanimity), tries to realize the substance- 
lessness {nairdtmya) and non-duality {advaya) of all objective exis- 
tences, and tries to visualize the cosmic body {Dharmakdya) of the 
Buddha. He follows the ways of the world, but remains dissociated 
from them. He now goes beyond the sravaka and pratyeka-buddha 
stages^. 

In the eighth bhumi called Achald (immovable stage) the bodhi- 
sattva attains the knowledge of sameness {tathatd) of all objects, 
gives up all thought-constructions, and is thoroughly convinced of 
the non-origination of all worldly objects {anutpattika-dharma- 

'CHI, I, p. 515. 

*For details, see Dutt, Mahayana Buddhism, p. 86 f. 
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kshdnti). Uc then attains the special powers of the buddhas. He 
now knows where and when he will become a Buddha, Now he 
makes only a show of observing the rules of conduct and is almost 
omniscient, having a detailed analytical knowledge of everything. 

In the ninth h/tumi called Sadhumati (stage of good thought) the 
bodhisattva develops the dosabala of a buddha, perfect wisdom and 
the faculty of minutely observing the mental inclinations of diffe- 
rent beings. He prepares himself to devise ways and means (updya- 
kattsa/ya) for helping them in their spiritual advancement. Thus 
now he perfects himself for the task of leading all beings to nirvana. 

In the tenth or the last bltunii called Dharma Meglid (cloud of 
law) or Abhishekabhumi he becomes omniscient, perfect in all 
mcditational exercises. He attains perfection in knowledge {prajhd 
pdramita). Now his DJiarmakaya is complete. He becomes possessed 
of the resplendent body from which issue forth rays of light to 
illuminate the whole universe and to make all beings happy. At 
this stage he receives consecration (abhisheka) as a buddha, a 
tathagata, from all the Buddhas. Thus ends the career of a bodhi- 
sattva.* 

Mobdydna Pantheon and Mode of Worship 

In the Hinayana Buddhism there was no systematic pantheon. The 
early Buddhist texts sometimes refer to thirty-three gods of the 
Brahmanical religion and some other deities. They are said to reside 
in the Trayatrirasa heaven. ^ But the Buddha did not encourage 
their worship. That is why in early Buddhism neither the Buddha 
and nor any other deity was worshipped in the form of images; 
only stupas and other symbols of the Buddha were paid respect. 
But in the Mahayana a large number of deities were conceived. 
Their number grew larger in the Tantrika Buddhism. In the 
Mahayana individual soul is known as bodhichitta while the uni- 
versal soul is called sunya. The deities play their role when these 
two combine in the state of meditation. 

With the Mahayanic conception of the lokottara nature of the 
Buddha and also the development of the bodhisattva doctrine a 
well-defined and well-classified pantheon and concept of heavens 

'Dutt, op. dr; cf. Kak,R. N., ‘Religious Growth in the Mahayana', Mdiabodfii, 

Vol. 72, Nos. 3-4, pp. 59-64. „ r • f »» 

3Cf. Haidar, J. R., ‘Characteristics of Buddhist Gods in Pah Literature, 

JJIff, V, pp. 33-35. 
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and hells came into being.* The Guhyasamujo, probably for the first 
time, describes the five Dhyunl Buddhas (representing tlie five 
skandhas), namely Vairochana, Akshobhaya, Ratnasambhava, 
Amitabha, and Amoghasiddhi, and their mantras, mapdalas (circles 
of deities) and Saktis (female counterparts). The five Dhyani- 
Buddhas issued out of Adi-Buddha through contemplation. The 
emanations or offsprings of these DhyanI Buddhas constitute the 
families {kulaS) of gods and goddesses. Tiic five kulas arc dveshaf 
moha, raga, chintamani and samaya- Each deity of these fiimilics 
was given various forms, colours, companions, etc. In the SuKhd- 
vaiJvyfdia, Amitabha Buddha appears for the first time as the presi- 
ding deity of the Sukhavati heaven, where he brought Avalokil- 
eSvara, the personification of compassion, into existence. Fa-hsien 
mentions the names of Manju^rl, Avalokitcsvara, and the future 
Buddha Maitreya, while Yuan Chwang refers to Avalokitcsvara, 

, Harm, Kshitigarbha, Maitreya, ManjuSrl.Radmapani, Vai^ravana, 
Sakya Buddha, Sakya Bodhisattva, and Yama together with several 
deified saints. Manju^ri was a popular bodhisattva. He was regard- 
ed as ever young (Kumarabhtita), the personification of wisdom 
and was usually associated with Lakshin! or Sarasvatl or both. 
Among goddesses Tara was the most popular. She was regarded as 
the personification of prajhd; hence she is also called goddess 
Prajnaparamita. 

According to the Chinese pilgrims, the Hinayanist monks and 
nuns usually made offerings at stupas, while the Mahuyanists paid 
homage to the images of the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and other gods 
and goddesses. The first Buddha images were conceived and made 
either in Gandhara or Mathura as a result of the Mahayanic ideo- 
logy, probably in the beginning of the Christian era.^ The Maha- 

‘Cf, Haidar, J. R., ‘Links between Early and Later Buddhist Mythology’, 
Religious Life in Ancient India, ed. by D. C. Sircar, pp. 142-157. 

*Foucher, Grunwedel, Benjamin Rowland and many other scholars have pro- 
pounded the view that the Buddha images were carved for the first time by 
Greek sculptors of Gandhara on the model of the Apollo images. On the other 
hand Coomaraswamy, V. S. Agrawala, S. K. Gupta, etc. have tried to prove 
that origin of Buddha image took place in the Mathura school of sculpture on 
the model of the Yaksha images and with the help of the yogi and chakravartin 
ideals. They have pointed out that the making of a Buddha image was much 
more than carving of a human figure. In western art a beautiful figure was 
sought to be portrayed by depiction of physical perfection; Indian art, on the 

Contd. 
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yanists built temples for these images and carried them out in 
processions. I-tsing gives an account of the daily ceremony of the 
bathing and worshipping of the images. 

Mahaydna Monastic Life 

Unlike the HInayana, the Mahiiyana did not insist on a person 
becoming a monk or nun and allowed even an animal to begin the 
career of a bodhisattva. Probably that is why in the collection of 


other iinnd, sought to translate spiritual concepts, depict mental peace and in* 
corporate niahfipiirushalakshanas including tisfmis/ia on the skull and iirim bet* 
ween the eyebrows, etc. In the Mohapaddna and the Lakkhanasuttana of the 
prc*Christian period 32 major lakshanas arc enumerated. Indian art also sought 
to reproduce hand-postures that were associated with various actions of the 
Buddha. Further the sacred figure of the Buddha had to be made in certain 
proportions laid down in the canon. These features are found in the Gandhara 
image also, for wc have a number of standing and seated images of the Buddha 
from Sahari*Bahlol, Jaulian, Haddha, Charsadda, Sahji*ki*dheri and other 
places whicli usually depict him with ushpisha, urna, sadghap', mahapurusha- 
lakshapas, prabhavall, hand raised in abhaya mudra and seated on a kusasana 
or siriihasana in yogic posture with charaaradharipis and with a pipa/a tree in the 
background. All these elements are Indian in origin and were not known to 
Greek mythology. Further, according to many Indian scholars there is no 
similarity in Apollo and Buddha images— neither in their appearance and nor 
in concept. 

As regards the Mathura images, as pointed out by V. S. Agrawala, its 
artists made the Buddha image with the obvious help of the mabapurusba- 
lakshapas and the yogi and chakravarti ideals. The earliest seated images of 
the Buddha have been found from Katara (Mathura) dated in the 9th year of 
Kanishka. In it the Buddha is seated in padmasana on a sirnhasana under the 
Bodhi tree with his right hand in the abhayamudra and the left band touching 
the left knee. He wears saiighaji and ushnisha and urna. His head is surrounded 
by a halo and he is flanked by two chamaradharinis. Thus both the Mathura 
and Gandhara images were basically characterised by the same features. There- 
fore, the origin of the Buddha image could not have been the handiwork of the 
Greek artists. At the most it can be argued that in the Gandhara school the 
Greek artists incorporated several elements of the Hellenistic tradition in the 
Buddha image. As far as their chronology is concerned, generally both the 
regions, Gandhara and Mathura, started produeing Buddha images in the first 
decade of Kanishka’s rule as Kanishka’s coins show standing ‘Boddo’ and 
several Mathura Buddhist images are dated from 3rd to 9th year of Kanishka 
(81-87 A.D.). Therefore, it is not unreasonable to assume that the Buddha 
image originated somewhere in the beginning or middle of the 1st century A.D. 
in Mathura and Gandhara simultaneously. 
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the Mahayana texts there is no Vinaya Pi(aka^ In the later texts 
such as the Sikshdsannichchaya, the Bodhicharydvatdra and the 
Bodhisattva prdtinwkshasutra there arc only some rules of general 
nature. From them it appears that the Mahiiyana monks folloNVcd 
the general rules of the Hinayana in their monastic life, modifying 
some of them according to their needs. That is why, as Yuan 
Cbwang reports, the monks of both the sects lived together in a 
number of monasteries. I-tsing, however, refers to some differences 
between the Hinayana and the Mahiiyana monks regarding the 
eating of meat, though he also notes that generally everywhere the 
Mahayanist monks followed the Hinayanist Vinaya. The additional 
features of the Mahayanist way of life such as having a spiritual 
gmde. {kalydmmitra), practising four kinds of mindfulness {.sm^tyu- 
pasthdna), learning the ways of good conduct {bhadracharyd), prac- 
tising worship (vandand) of and devotion {sraddha) to the Buddha 
images and chaityas, entreating Buddhas to be the guide of all 
beings, etc. did not create any difficulty in the adoption of the rules 
of the Hinayanic Vinaya. However, it should be remembered that 
the Mahayanists theoretically believed that all these rules were 
mere expedients {itpdyakausaiya) adopted by the Teacher in order 
to attract the uninitiated into his way of thinking. When these 
rules had served the purpose of elevating the chitta of the unini- 
tiated, their utility was exhausted. Then the initiated were told that 
the rules they had so long practised were unreal, and they should 
regard them as siinya, as mirage, a dream. 

The Madhyamika School 

In course of time the Mahayanist philosophers became divided into 
two schools ; Madhyamika and Yogachara. Nagarjuna was pro- 
bably the founder and the earliest exponent of the Madhyamika 
doctrine of Sunyata though Takakusu believes that A^vaghosha, 
the author of the Sraddhotpadasutra, preached the philosophy of 
dlaya-vijnatta (store-consciousness) and the sameness {tathatd) of all 
things of the world earlier than him, Nagarjuna was born in 
a Brahmana family of Andhra^ or Vidarbha about the first or second 


•Vide Chakraborty {op. cit., pp. 299-333) for a detailed study of the Mahayana 
monkish discipline, 

’Joshi, Studies, p, 3. 
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ccnlury a.d.,^ and '.vas v/ell-versed in ths Bnahmanical Sastras. He 
became a bhiirshu and was for a iong time the abbot of the Nalanda 
monastery which acquired great fame during his Isadsrsijp. His 
commentary on the Prajhapuramita {Pahehavithsatisdhasrika), en- 
titled Mal:aprajnupdramitdsasira, is a monumental worl: on Kina- 
yamc and Mahayanic lore which is now available onij' in its Chinese 
translation rendered by Kumarajiva. Its gist is found in his /.Mc- 
madhyemakurihd. The principal object of these texts is to establish 
that any poshWe description of Reality or §un 3 'ata is impossible; 
at the most one can describe it by negating eveiylhing conceivable. 
All so-called objects and qualities — nirrdna, bvddka, or bodbisatti'a, 
arc non-existent in the highest sense (paramarlha) (sunydh sarva- 
dhannd niksvahhdvayogcna). Kagarjuna held that the phenomenal 
world is a misconceived super-imposition on the Realitv’ or Sunyata. 
In answer to the question as to v,by did the Buddha teach all the 
spiritual practices and analyse the phenomenal objects if the 3 ' are 
all mere figments of imagination, Nagarjuna says that the teachings 
of the Buddha are dependent on two hinds of truth : one is the 
worldly conventional truth, and tbs other is the hugest Truth 
(paramarlha), the Absolute. The conventional truth diSerentiates 
between the recipient and the received, subject and object; it acts 
only as a cover of the Truth and is not the Truth in itself The 
Buddha did not preach anything about Reality. Actual^' he nes’er 
preached any doctrine to anybody. Therefore, what an aspirant for 
the realization of the truth of sunyata should do is to dissociate 
himself completely from worldb' things, be it the gross worldly 
pleasure or the highest attainments of an arhat, bodhisattva, or 
buddha. 

The successor of NagSrjuna at Nalanda was Aiyadeva (2nd cent 
A.D.) who was a foster-son of a king of Sirhbalz. He wrote several 
treatises, one of which, the Chatuh saiaka has been presented in 


^Dutt, N., CHI, I, p. 4S0. For ths date of N£f aifuna see Rao, B. S. L. 
Hanumanta, ‘Tbs Contswporanshy of Kavifka and KasSifima’, JAHRS, 
XXViJI, Pts. 3-4, pp. 23-29. He suggests that Kamshta I ascended the tbrone 
in 130/4 A.D. and that Kagarjuna flourished at his court See also, Lat G. 

Jawahar, ‘V/as Kanifka a Patron of the Buddhist Philosopher 34aEariur!a?’,Jhjd., 

XXX, Pts. 1-4, pp. 21-31. He places Kanishka in 78 A-D- and makes Nagaiinna 
his contemporary. For the study of the theory' that Hagari™a ^ conlei^ 
poraiy of Gautamiputra Satalmrpi vide l^ema, S- R., ‘Kagariuua^and ms 
Contemporaiy Satavahana King’, Hagpur Vnirersity Journal, XW, Ko. 1, VP- 
23-31. 
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Sanskrit. His disciple was Matrcbeta (alias Durdharsha Kfila, alias 
Pitrcheta), a great scholar of the Brahmanical lore. After his defeat 
at the hands of Aryadeva he became a great Mahayana preacher 
and composed several works. His contemporary Rahulabhadra was 
a §udra disciple of Aryadeva. He was a devotee of Amitabha 
Buddha. Between Aryadeva and Sahgharakshita (beginning of the 
5th cent, a.d.) no contribution of note seems to have been made by 
the intervening teachers to the Madhyamika system. In the fifth 
century Kumarajlva propagated Madhyamika system in China and 
Buddhapalita, who hailed from Dantapura (Kalihga), wrote a 
commentary on the Mulamadhyamakasutra of Nagarjuna, while his 
contemporary Bhavaviveka wrote a similar commentary called 
Prajmpradipa. Buddhapalita established the sunyatd doctrine by 
prdsahgika method while Bhavaviveka adopted the svatantrika 
method. Among other famous teachers of this system was Chandra- 
klrti who is regarded as the incarnation of Buddhapalita. He was a 
rival of Chandragomin of the Yogachara school. His successors 
were Dharmapala (635 a.d.), Jayadeva and Santideva. ^antideva 
was a prince from Saurastra and the author of a large number 
of works including the Sikshasamttchchaya and the Bodhicharydva- 
tdra. 

The Yogachara School 

Yogachara is the second school of Mahayana philosophy. It 
appeared some time after Hagarjuna. According to Takakusu the 
earliest treatise dealing with its philosophy is the §raddhotpdda- 
sutra of Asvaghosha composed about 1st cent, a.d., but such an 
antiquity for this work is not generally accepted. 

The earliest exponent of this school of philosophy was probably 
Maitreyanatha of Ayodhya (c. 270-350 a.d.). Taranatha and Bu- 
ston identify him with Maitreya, the future Buddha. His disciple 
was Asahga (c. 310-390 a d.) who systematized and developed his 
thoughts; and then Asanga’s brother Vasubandhu dealt with this 
philosophy more scientifically. Asanga and Vasubandhu were the 
sons of a court-priest of Purushapura. Asanga was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Mahisasaka sect. Later he became a disciple of Maitreya- 
natha, wrote commentaries on the works of his teacher and 
persuaded his younger' brother Vasubandhu, an intellectual giant 
of the age, to give up his faith in Sarvastivada and espouse the 
cause of the Yogachara. Vasubandhu became a great exponent of the 
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all the dharmans dealt with in the Hinayana Pitakas, but only to 
prove that they are useful to a certain extent; when the bodhisattvas 
go beyond the Hinayana bhumis, they should regard them as 
mirage and should give them up. 

The basic, oldest, most famous and most representative text of 
the Mahayanists is the PrajMpdramiidsutra, of which there are 
several versions, large (the biggest is said to be in one lakh slokas), 
medium, and small (the smallest being of one sloka only); but all 
of them emphasize the same theme, viz. dharma-smyatd. 

Equally important are the nine sacred texts famous in Nepal. 
They are: Lalitavistara, SamddhirdjasCitra, Lahkdvatdra, Ashtasdha- 
srikd Prajhdpdramitd, Gandavyuha, Saddharmapundarlka, Dasabhu- 
mika, Smarnaprabhdsa, and Tathdgataguhyaka. Equally famous are 
Sukhdvativyuha, the Aparimxtdyus-sutra^ the Kavandavyuha and the 
Manjusnmulakalpa. The Aparimitdyus-sutra or Sukhdvativyuha 
contains an account of Amitabha and his paradise while the 
Saddharmapundarlkasutra, which is also an old text, argues that 
though the ^ravakas make some spiritual progress yet they need 
further training for the realization of the highest Truth. An impor- 
tant place in early Mahayana literature is occupied by the Avaddnas 
and the works of Asvaghosha and Matrcheta. 

A large number of Mahayana texts was translated into Chinese 
during the Western Tsin Dynasty (265-316 a.d.), including the 
Dasabhiimikasutra which describes the ten stages {bhumis) of spiri- 
tual progress of a bodhisattva, and the Samddhirdjasiitra which 
deals with the conception of the highest meditation leading to the 
realization of sunyatd. The work of translating the Mahayana texts 
into Chinese continued for about a thousand years more. The 
Tibetans began the work of translation much later than the Chinese, 
but almost equalled the achievements of the latter in this field. 

The Mahayanists attached great significance to magical spells 
and charms. These were collected together in the treatises called 
dhdranls. The spells and charms were not unknown to the Hina- 
yanists. But these were few in number and were probably adapta- 
tions of pre-Buddhist Vedic or non-Vedic spells and charms. In 
Mahayanism, the dharanis occupied an important place and, in 
course of time, overshadowed the ethical and philosophical doctrines. 

With the growth of Mahayana, Buddhism tended to return to the 
mainstream of Indian culture. The adoption of Sanskrit for literary 
and scholastic purposes, employment of the style and the method.of 
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the Puranas, the concept of heavens and hells, emergence of a 
Buddhist pantheon and the hierarchy of divinities and the emphasis 
on bhakti, all these features of Maliayfina brought it considerably 
near to Brahmanism. It showed and proved that Buddhism was not 
a different religion : it was merely an aspect, a facet, of Hinduism. 

Esoteric or Tdntrika Buddhism : Meaning and Nature of Tiintrikism 
Historically ‘estotenV Buddhism, usually described as Tantrika 
Buddhism, was the last phase of Buddhism in India. Its various 
aspects are known as Mantrayana, Vajrayana or Sahajayana, cic. 
The first European scholar who rehabilitated the Tantras (especially 
the Hindu Tantras of the Kundalinl-Yoga) in modern times was Sir 
John Woodroffe, who published his famous series of works on 
Tantrikism under the pseudonym of Arthur Avalon*. 

Etymologically the term ‘tantra' is connected with the idea of 
‘loom’ or ‘weaving’ and ‘propagation’. It is also used for a book 
(e.g. the Paheha-tantra). Sankara used the word in the sense of a 
philosophical system, while the Aniarakosa refers to the various 
treatises as Uantrdni'? In the Kdmikiigama, 'Tantra' is c.xplaincd as 
a class of texts that deal with profound matters concerning initva 
and mantra? Monicr-Williams in his ‘Dictionary’ describes the 
tantras as a class of works teaching magical and mystical formu- 
laries. 

The religion expounded in the Tantras is “a peculiar mi.xturc of 
mystic syllables (mantras), magical diagrams (yantras), rilu.'i!i''tic 
circles (mandalas), physical gestures (mudrds), sex-play {matthu’u'.). 
psycho-physical discipline (yoga), a fearful pantheon, elaborate 
worship and ritualism, magical sorcery, necromancy, symbolisnt, 
astrology, alchemy, cocfficicncy of female clement and a moni ai; 
philosophy. The affirmation of the material world; the dogma ih.'t 
all gods together with the supreme truth reside in the human h id;. ; 
the assumption of the principle of an apparent duality in an c'.'.cn- 
tial non-duality; the dogma of the cocflicicnt female p.irtncr (uiifi- 
sdhacarya) as a sine qua non in the process of liberation; a r.idK..! 
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ethics that everything is pure for a pure man or omnia sancia sanctis; 
and, above all, the concept of the simimum bomim of life in terms 
of the Great Delight (mahdsukha) born of the union (yab-yiim) of 
‘male’ (upaya) and ‘female’ (prajhd ) — would appear to be some of 
the fundamental postulates of ‘Tantrikism’ or ‘Esoterism’ of the 
Buddhists and the Hindus alike.”* In Tantrikism debased practices 
like the use of five makaras (i.e. the five practices the names of which 
begin with the letter ‘ma’ ), that is the use of madya (wine), mdiiisa 
(flesh), matsya (fish), mudrd (finger gestures or physical postures) 
and maithuna (sexual intercourse) were openly recommended and 
were apparently indulged in even by men who supposedly led 
highly religious lives. In the Guhyasamaja, not only falsehood and 
theft but even murder is recommended. 

Was Tantrikism Foreign in Origin? 

According to several scholars Tantrikism was of foreign origin, 
H. P. Sastri believed that “Tantra came from outside India. Most 
probably it came with the Magi priests of the Scythians.” Bhatta- 
charya opines that “The introduction of §akti worship in religion 
is so un-Indian that we are constrained to admit it as an external 
or foreign influence. ’’^ p. C. Bagchi also points out to some possible- 
foreign elements, specially Tibetan, in the Tantras. He feels that the 
mystics of India used to have regular intercourse with Tibet; it is for 
this reason that we find in the Tantras vestiges of Lamaist doc- 
trines.^ In recent years Alex Wayman has attempted to prove the 
existence of some Graeco-Roman concepts in the Buddhist Tantras.'* 
But most of the scholars generally trace the origin of Tantrikism in 
the pre-Buddhist religion of India. According to John Woodroffe, 
Tantra is that development of the Vaidika karma-kanda which 
under the name of the Tantrasastra is the scripture of the Kali age.^ 
According to Charles Eliot Tantrikism is a species of religious 
magic, rather than principle.^ Monier-Williams sees the origin of 
Tantrikism in the popularity of the Sankhya theory of Purusha and 


'ibid., p. 236. 

’Quoted in Studies. 

’Bagchi, P, C., Studies in the Tantras, 1975, p. 55. 
‘Wayman, Alex, The Buddhist Tantras, pp. 19-23. 
’Woodroffe, Principles of Tantra, p. xxviii. 
‘Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 190. 
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Prakrti.* Gopinatha Kaviraja believes that the Tantrika Mantra- 
sfistra is rooted in Vcdic religion.^ According to G. C. Pande the 
earliest religion of man was more or less Tantrika in nature. He 
has pointed out that a large number of Tantrika elements may be 
traced in the pre-Buddhist religion oflndia.^L. M. Joshi follows 
him closely.'* It has rightly been pointed out by modern scholars 
that the most important aspect of Tantrikism is the dogma oUakti- 
sCihocharya^ which has always been closely related with the cult of 
the mother goddess on the one hand, and the phallic worship and 
Saiva cult, on the other. But, as we have seen, both these elements 
were present in the Indus religion. Further the Vedic literature 
shows that both phallic worship and the worship of mother goddess 
had acquired increasingly greater acceptance in the Vedic society 
itself (supra, p. 99 f.). A large number of Tantrika elements, such 
as mantras, sacrifice, priestly sorcery and magical charms, use of 
wine, worship of semi-divine and demoniac beings, etc, were known 
to the Vedic people. About a dozen hymns of the RV itself are 
concerned with magic. Magic is the main and essential subject- 
matter of the AV (supra, pp, 82-6). In the Tai. Upa. (1.7) the entire 
universe (macrocosm) is equated with the human body (microcosm). 
In the Br. Upa. (1.1.1) the ‘sacrificial horse’ is compared with the 
universe. A similar symbolical account of the human body is given 
in the Cha. Upa. (VIII. 1.3) while the Svetasvatara (11.12) pre- 
supposes a ‘Siddha-body’.*" The Paiichavidyas described in the 
Upanishads also have obvious Tantrika significance.^ From these 
facts it is apparent that a large number of elements of Tantrikism, 
both theoretical and practical, had early indigenous origin, though 
in its evolved form it was certainly a later development. 

Did the Buddha Teach Tantrikism Himself? 

Here it may be noted that the Tantras themselves, whether Hindu 
or Buddhist, usually make no claim to historicity. They claim to be 
revelations and the Hindu Tantras are often equated with the Vedas. 

‘Williams, M-, Hinduism, p. 88. 

^Bharatiya Samskrti aura Sddhana, I, Ch. XVII. 

^Bauddha Dharma, pp. 459-61 . 

*Op. at,, p. 237 f. 

‘Shastri, H. P., Modern Buddhism, Intro., p. 10 f.; Kaviraja, G. N., Bharatiya 
Sariiskrti aura Sddhana, I. 

‘Pande, Bauddha Dharma, p. 461, n. 27. 

^Ibid., p. 460, 
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As regards the Buddhist Tantras, they are traced to the Buddha him- 
self. According to the Sekoddesatikdy a comment on the Sekoddesa 
section of the Kdlachakratantra, Mantrayana was first taught by 
Buddha-Dipahkara and was adapted for our age by Sakyamuni 
Buddha. At the request of Suchandra, king of Sambhala, Gautama 
Buddha convened a Council at §ri Dhanyakataka, turned the 
Wheel of Law for the third time and delivered a discourse on eso- 
teric path or Mantranaya (Mantrayana), just as he had earlier 
delivered discourses on the Hinayana and the Prajnaparamitanaya 
(Mahayana), respectively at Rshipattan and at Grdhrakuta. How- 
ever, the Tibetan authorities give dilTerent dates for this event — 
according to some of them it took place in the first year of the 
sambodhi, according to others in the sixteenth year after sambodhi 
and according to a third tradition only shortly before the parinir- 
vana. 

But as pointed out by Joshi the tradition of a third Dharma- 
chakra-pravartana, like that of a second, is apparently a later fabri- 
cation. There is no reliable proof to show that the Buddha ever 
went to the Andhra region. The Manjusrimulakalpa, possibly the 
earliest Vaipulyasutra, which contains many elements of the Mantra- 
yana, does not know the third turning of the Wheel of Law, although 
it is aware of Sriparvata and Sri Dhanyakataka as the centres for 
the practice of mantra-siddhi. The Guhyasamdjatantra, perhaps the 
earliest known Buddhist Tantra, which gives all essential elements 
of Tantrikism, also does not refer to it. Rather it seems to contradict 
the Tantrika Buddhist tradition when it states that Dlpahkara 
Buddha did not teach the tenets of the Guhyasamdja and gives a 
graphic description of the astonishment and shock to the bodhi- 
sattvas when they heard the radical Tantrika teachings.^ 

However, despite these facts, the Tantrika Buddhists attribute a 
number of sadhanas and mantras to Gautama Buddha and make 
him a Tantrika of the first order going to the extent that he had 
discovered himself the great truth that the Buddhahood abides in 
the female organ and had delivered the secret discourse while 
enjoying the blissful state with the Vajrayoginl.2 Some modern 
scholars such as B. Bhattacharya also believe that “the Tantras and 
Mantras, Mudras and Dharams were taught by the Buddha to the 

‘Cf. Joshi, op. cit., p. 240 f. 

Ubid., p. 241. 
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Iay-brethren”.i But the Tantrika sadhanas cannot be regarded as 
Buddha’s creations or revelations. As pointed out by Winternitz 
there is no proof to believe in the existence of Tantras, mandalas 
and dharanis in the age of Buddha. The Buddha discouraged super- 
stition and blind faith and encouraged the spirit of critical enquiry. 
The Keva{tasutta shows that he was not in favour of magical and 
superhuman feats, and regarded these as black arts. In the Brahma- 
jalasutta a long list of pseudo-sciences is given which the Buddha 
apparently condemned as low arts. 

But the supposition that the Buddha was generally disinclined 
towards magic and mantras does not mean that he did not believe 
in their eflBcacy or that the early Buddhism was completely free of 
those elements which later on acquired the form of Tantrikism. If 
those elements existed in the Indian society in the Vedic, nay even 
in the pre-Vedic period and were present in the Brahmanical and 
even Jaina^ societies in the age of early Buddhism, how can it be 
maintained that the Buddha and his followers remained immune 
from them, specially in view of the fact that in later ages Tantrikism 
transformed Buddhism beyond recognition? It is true that in the 
Brahmajalasutta, the Kevattasutta, etc. the Buddha condemns certain 
magical arts as tirachchhdna vijjd or michchha-ajlva, but their very 
condemnation proves their existence. Further, the Buddhists claimed 
that the aspirant for arhathood attains some supernatural powers 
(fddhis). The Buddha himself recognised rddhis, and practised 
dsphanakayoga. He took recourse to the display of superhuman 
feats to influence the laity. He is said to have converted the Jatilas 
by living in a room with a dragon whom he converted into an 
insect, showed the miracle of sending the same pot of fire to several 
mendicants who were suffering from cold while taking bath in a 
river, walked on a river, and converted Nanda by showing him 
heavenly nymphs. In the Pdtikasutta he boasts of his miraculous 
powers. His disciple Moggallana was also famous for such powers.^ 

In the DJgha Nikdya there is a complete sutta {At/inatiya) which is 
described as parittd or rakklm (protecting spell) to be memorised 
for averting evils. According to the Vinaya Pifaka Bharadvaja, a 

^Buddhist Esoterism, p. 19. 

^B. Bhattacharya in CHI, IV, p. 260; Buddha Prakash, Aspects of Indian 
History and Civilizatian, p, 307 f. 

’Cf. Sengupta, S., ‘Magic and Miracle in Buddhism’, Religious Life in 
Ancient India, ed. by D. C. Sircar, pp. 22-38. 
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disciple of the Buddha, rose up into the air miraculously and 
brought down the begging bowl which was held high above by a 
setthi. In the Clndlavagga V.b a mantra is given as being prescribed by 
the Buddha to be used as a means of warding off the fear of snake 
bite. The Triratna formula was also recited to ward off dangers and 
bring prosperity.' In a slightly later period, the magical spells or 
dharaijis formed a section of the Mahasahghika texts. In the 
Mtilasarvastivada Vinaya, the Mahamayurldharani appears in 
extenso. Hence it is evident that the mind of the early Buddhists 
was not fully disabused of the belief in the efficacy of mantras and 
mantraic rituals. The Buddha did not permit the use of mantras, 
mantraic rituals, and of fish, meat, wine, association with the oppo- 
site sex, etc. on the part of the monks; yet it appears that there 
were many who violated his instructions in secret. It led to the 
emergence of secret (giiltya) conclaves of Buddhist monks who 
secretly practised things that were forbidden by the Buddha. In 
course of time these secret conclaves developed into big organiza- 
tions known as Guhyasamajas which composed their own text 
known as the Guhyasamajatantra. 

Historical Emergence of Tantrika Buddhism 

The generally accepted view among modern scholars is that the 
Tantrika Buddhism appeared in the seventh century a.d. However 
B. Bhattacharya, Tucci, Goplnatha Kaviraja and G, C. Pande are 
inclined to push the date of the emergence of Buddhist esoterism back 
to the time of Maitreya and Asahga.^ Rahula Sankrtyayana has 
also drawn attention to the great antiquity of the Mantrayana.^ In 
proof, these scholars recall that Taranatha believed that the Tantras 
and Tantrika ideas of a secret nature were as old as the time of the 
Mahayana teacher 'Nagarjuna and that they were handed down 
from gurus to disciples secretly for nearly three hundred years. 
Further there are strong Tibetan and Chinese traditions concerning 
the intimate connection of Asahga and Maitreyanatha and of both 
with esoteric Buddhism.'' Further, there are a number of texts 


‘Sengupta, op. cit., p. 25. 

’See JASB, XXVI, p. 128 f.; Kaviraja, G. N., op. cit., I, pp. 570 f.; Pande, 
Bauddha Dharma, p. 464-5. 

^Puratattva NibandhdvalT, p. 1 1 1 f. 

^Joshi, op. cit., p. 248; Pande, Bauddha Dharma, p. 465. 
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lich arc Tjlntrika or semi-Tantrika in nature and belong to pre- 
0 A.D. period. The earliest available texts on Tantrika Buddhism 
2 the Guhyasamajatantra (3rd cent. a.d.?)I and the Manjusrlmula- 
Ipa. The former deals with yoga (ordinary meditation) and 
uttarayoga (Tantrika forms of meditation), and the latter with 
tdrds (finger and bodily poses), mandalas (mj'stic diagrams), man- 
's (m 3 'stical spells) kriycis (rites), charyds (duties of an officiating 
cst in worship), Hla (observance of moral precepts), vratas (vows), 
ichdchdra (cleanliness in acts), niyama (religious observances), 
na (offering of oblations), (muttering of prayers), and dhydna 
cdilation). The Manjusrimfdakalpa also gives directions for paint- 
; of the different gods and goddesses of the Tantrika pantheon. ^ 
us it reflects not only the developed popular Mahayanism, but 

0 shows the growth of Tantrika ritual and worship. Though this 
rk was revised in the post-Gupta period, its original form may 
as early as the second century a.d. Among other early Tantrika 
ts are also included the Karandavyfihasutra which possibly existed 
ore the 4th century a.d., the Nilakanthadhdram, discovered from 
itral Asia, and the Mahdpratyangirddlidram , which invokes Tara 

1 probably belongs to the 6th century a.d. 

•rom the above discussion it is apparent that the Tantrika 
idhism had made its appearance several hundred years before 
century a.d. Actually the beginning of Tantrika Buddhism 
icars to be connected with the beginnings of the Mahayana. 
eed the Tibetans never made any difference between Mahayana 
Vajrayana^ and Nagarjuna himself described the Mahayana as 
ya (esoteric — supra). 

ly Centres of Tantrika Buddhism 

ording to B. Bhattacharya, S. K. De, Winternitz, etc. the original 
le of Tantrika Buddhism was Eastern India, specially Bengal, 
am and Orissa.'^ But Rahula Sankrtyayana believes that Matra- 
a and Vajrayana originated around Sriparvata and Dhanya- 

'f. Wayman, Alex, The Buddhist Tantras, p. 13 ff. who places it in 4th 
iry. 

)utt, N., in AIK, pp. 265-66. 

;f. Dasgupta, N. N., in Struggle for Empire, p. 406. 
i^internitz, HIL, II, p. 400; B. Bhattacharya, B. C. Law Volume, I, p. 354- 
, K. De, Indian Studies — Past and Present, I, No. 4, p. 604. N. K. Sahu 
Ihism in Orrisa, p. 68 f.) believes that Orissa was the cradle of both Maha- 
and Vajrayana. 
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kataka in Andhra.* Tn the Tantras there is a tradition that Kama- 
khya, ^rlhatta, Uddiyana and Purnagiri were the centres (Sakta- 
pithas) of csotericism where Sakti wor.ship was first revealed.^ B. 
Bliattacharya places all these Plfhas in eastern India, locating 
Uddiyana of this list in Vahga-Samatafa region.^ According to 
L. M. .Toshi, however, Buddhist Tantrikism originated at two places 
—in the far south and the north-west.'* The early association of 
csotericism with Andhra is indicated by the following facts: 
(1) According to /ishjasdhasrikd, the oldest Prajnaparamita text, the 
Prajnaparamitanaya, which gave birth to Mantrayana, originated 
in Dakshinapatha. (2) The Sekoddesadkd records that Mantrayana 
was promulgated in Sri Dhanyakataka. (3) The various Buddhist 
traditions associate Nagarjuna, who rescued the esoteric science, 
with Sriparvata. (4) The Mahasahghikas, who according to Yuan 
Chwang had a whole Pifaka of dharanls, flourished in Andhra. 
(5) The Aryamahjusrwndakoipa was discovered, and was probably 
composed also, in South India. (6) Yuan Chwang records that 
Bhavaviveka went to Dhanyakataka where he rccitcH the Vajra- 
panidharani for a long time. (7) The Harshacharita and the Kddam- 
6arrofBana,the MdJatJmddha\'a oT B\\avah\\ut\ and the Rdjaiarahgini 
of Kalhapa record that Srlparvata^was a great centre of Tantra 
and Mantra, 

Another great early centre of Tantrikism was Uddiyana or 
Udyana, mentioned as one of the four Tiintrika Pjthas. Many 
scholars identify Uddiyana with Orissa (Odivisha) or locate it in 
Vahga-Samatata region,^ but Waddell, L6vi, Tucci, Bagchi and 
Joshi have shown that it was the same as Udyana of Yuan Chwang 
and was identical with the modern Swat Valley in Pakistan.** Yuan 
Chwang says that the people of Udyana held magical arts and spells 
in high esteem. The Pali canon mentions Gandhfirlvijja as an art 
of sorcery and exorcism. Yuan Chwang relates the legends concern- 
ing four sacred places in Uddiyana where the Buddha in his former 

^Purataitva Nibandhclvall, p. 106 f. 

^Sircar, D. C., ‘gakta Pithas’, JASB (L), XIV, p. 8 IT. 

C. Law Volume, 1, p. 359-60. 

"Joshi, Studies, pp. 255-60; ‘Original Homes of Tantrika Buddhism’. PIHC 
1965. 

^Bhattacharya, B., B. C. Law Volume, I, p. 359 f, 

‘Waddell, Lamaism, p. 15; Tucci, East and West, IX, p. 279 ff. Levi JA 
1915, p. 105; Bagchi, IHQ, VI, p. 576 ff.; Joshi, op. cit:, p. 258 ff. * 
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existences dismembered his limbs (cf. the legend concerning the 
d.smcmbcrment of the body of Sati, diva’s wife). The archaeologi- 
cal explorations and excavations have also yielded Tantrika anti- 
quities in the North-West. Lastly, Asaiiga (who had much to do 
with csoterism), Padmasambhava(thc apostle of Tibetan Buddhism), 
fndrabhuti (a Tantrika author) and Chahkuna (the exorcist Prime 
Minister of Lalitaditya of Kashmir) all belonged to the Tukhara 
country. 

ff''as Tdntrikism Originally BrcVinianical or Buddhist? 

Before we proceed further, the question whether or not Tantrikism 
was introduced in Buddhism as a result of the Brahmanical influ- 
ence may briefly be discussed. According to Austin Waddell 
Buddhist Tantrikism is nothing but §aiva idolafory, §akti worship 
and demonology. On the other hand, B. Bhattacharya, in his Intro- 
duction to Buddhist Esoterism, has concluded that the Buddhists 
were the first to introduce the Tantras into their religion, and that 
the Hindus borrowed them from the Buddhists in later times. 
According to Anagarika Govinda also, the influence of Tantrika 
Buddhism upon Hinduism was so profound that up to the present 
day the majority of Western scholars have laboured under the 
impression that Tantrikism is a Hinduistic creation which was taken 
over later by more or less decadent Buddhist schools. “To declare 
Buddhist Tantrism as an offshoot of Saivism,” he asserts, “is only 
possible for those who have no first-hand knowledge of Tantric lite- 
rature. A comparison of the Hindu Tantras with those of Buddhism 
(which are mostly preserved in Tibetan and which therefore for long 
remained unnoticed by Indologists) not only shows an astonishing 
divergence of methods and aims, in spite of external similarities, 
but proves the spiritual and historical priority and originality of 
the Buddhist Tantras”.* But we do not agree with both these views. 
We feel that the question of the priority of Buddhist Tantrikism 
over Brahmanical Tantrikism should not be raised at all because 
both of them developed concomitantly out of the seeds which are 
traced to the religious ideas of the pre-Buddhist period (supra). 

Main Features of Tantrika Buddhism 

The first main characteristic feature of Tantrika Buddhism is the 


‘Anagarika Govinda, in 2500 Years of Buddhism, p. 360 f. 
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use of mantras. Actually mantras are so fundamental for Tantrika 
Buddhism that in its primary stage it is often called Mantrayana. 
The term mantra means a ‘hymn’ or ‘prayer’ sacred to a deity; it is 
also understood to mean a ‘spell’, a ‘charm’ or an ‘incantation’. A 
mantra is a symbol. Thus ‘Pram’ symbolises the Prajhaparamita. A 
mantra often symbolically represents a deity or even Reality. Thus 
‘Om’ denotes the Lord through its sound. The MahjusrJmfdakalpa 
is full of mantras and their merits. The Guhyasamaja and the Hevajra- 
tantra devote a whole chapter each to Mantracharya. The mantras 
appear to have developed from dharanis. The Mahasahghikas 
are known to have developed a Dharani Pitaka. The dharanis are 
found quoted in several early Mahayana texts. A number of manu- 
scripts discovered in Gilgit and assignable on palacographical 
grounds to the 5th and the 6th centuries a.d., contain dharapis^ and 
mantras. The contents of the texts are obviously older than their 
script. The Karandavyitha attributes a dharani to the Buddha. The 
Lahkdvatdra contains many magical formulae and the Boddhisattva- 
bhumi dwells at length on the meaning and mystic aspect of the 
syllables.2 

Besides the mantras, a vast and varied pantheon is another 
characterstic feature of Tantrika Buddhism. Although the Maha- 
yanists had been worshipping Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, some demi- 
gods and a number of deified sages since long yet the further evolu- 
tion of a well-classified Buddhist pantheon may well be attributed 
to the Tantrika phase of Buddhism. In the Tantrika Buddhist texts 
is usually given an elaborate discussion on complex liturgy, icono- 
graphy and theology of the DhyanI Buddhas (Akshobhaya’ Vairo- 
chana, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava and Amoghasiddhi), Each of 
them is associated with one ^akti or female counterpart with a 
human Buddha, a Bodhisattva, a family, a seed -.syllable, an cle- 
ment, a colour, a skandha, a vehicle, a particular direction and loca- 
tion in the human body,^ 

The §akti-worship is the raison d’etre of Tantrikism. According to 
some scholars'^ the main difTcrcncc bctv/cen Brahmapical and 

>Cf. Sircar, D. C., ‘Buddhist Dharanis from China in Inscriptions and Manu- 
scripts’. JAIH, III, pp. 36-9. 

’See Dutt, N., ‘Tantric Buddhism’, nulletht ofTthetolo//y, I, No, 2 nn S-t?- 
Joshi, op. cit., p. 244; cf. AIK, p. 260. > - » 

^AIK, p. 261 f. 

^Anagarika Govinda, in 2500 Years of liiiddhlsm, p, 363, 
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Buddhist Tantrikism is that the latter is not §aktism. The concept 
< c i\ me power, of the creative female aspect of ^iva, does not play 
any role m Buddhism. To the Buddhist §akti is maya, the very 
power that creates illusion from which only prajna can liberate us. 

ut \\c ai to agree with this observation. The Buddhists emphasize 
.Snkti-.sahachnrya as much as the Hindu Tantrikists do, and even 
believe that the Saks-amuni had himself discovered that the Buddha- 
liood abides in female organ and had delivered the secret doc- 
trine while in the bli.csful state with the VajrayoginL To quote 
L. M. Joshi, “one of the important aspects of Buddhist Tantrika 
culture is its emphasis on the female counterpart; we may call it 
‘^'akii-Worship’ or worship of female energy, or association with 
cocfilcicnt female partner in spiritual effort. The consensus of 
opinion among acknowledged scholars is that ^aJeti-sadhana is the 
essence of Tanfra, whether Hinduistic or Buddhistic.”^ 

In Tantrikism sddhana means calling forth a god or goddess 
usually by means of repetitive recitation of the appropriate mantra 
and by meditating over his or her form or svTnboI, A large number 
of sadhanas now available in mixed Sanskrit contain eulogies of 
various deities, their prayers, different forms, iconographic details, 
attributes, mantras and modes of w’orship, etc.^ 


An important concept of Tantrikism is that ofmcmdala. Literally 
mandala means circle. But in Tantrikism it technically signifies one 
of the subtlest concepts of Indian mysticism. Here mandala denotes 
‘an idealised representation of existence’, a ‘mystic circle’, a ‘magical 
diagram’, or ‘a sphere of divinity'. “A mandala'^ says Tucci, "deli- 
neates a consecrated superficies and protects it from invasion by 
disintegrating forces symbolised in demoniacal C 3 'cles.”^ 

Almost everj^ Tantrika text describes the importance of guru or 
teacher. It is impossible to tread the path of sadhana without the 
guidance and kindness of the guru. Guru has to be respected and 
obeyed as the very incarnation of Truth; he is to be reverenced as 

the Lord. , -u 

In Tantrika Buddhism the supreme Reality is often described as 

the Unity of Prajna {Wisdom) and Upaya (Means): it is 
Dual’. ‘Two-in-One’, the state of final realisation. “Pruy/w is e 
same as sCmyata (voidness) and upaya is the same as kanmd (com 


*Joshi, op. eft., p. 279 f. 

'Ibid., p. 2S6; Dasgepta in The Struggle for Empire, p.^Qt. 

’Quoted by Joshi, op. eft., p. 291. 
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heavens, etc.* 

The Buddhist Tantrikists, who flourished between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries, developed the theory of eighty-four Siddhas, who 
had attained supernatural powers through the practice of yoga. The 
Varnaratnakara of Jyotirisvara (14th century) mentions them while 
the Tibetan sources give a systematic biographical sketch of each 
of them. Their names are (1) Luhi or Luhi-pa, (2) Llla-pa. (3) Viru- 
pa, (4) Dombl-pa, (5) Sahara (Sabari-pa), (6) Saraha-pii (Rahula- 
bhadra), (7) Kahkali-pa, (8) Mina-pa, (9) Goraksha-pa, (lO)Chau- 
rahgi-pa, (il) Vina-pa, (12) Santi-pa, (13) Tanti-pa, (14) Charniari 
(Charmari)-pa, (15) Khadga-pa, (16) Nagarjuna, (17) Kanho-pa, 
(18) Karnari-pa (Aryadeva), (19) Thagana-pa, (20) Naro-pa 
(Nadapada), (21) Sali-pa, (Srgala-pada), (22) Tilo-pa (Tailika-pada), 
(23) Chhatra-pa, (24) Bhadra-pa, (25) Dvikhandi-pa, (26) Ajogi-pa, 
(27) Kada-pada (Kala-pa), (28) Dhovi-pa, (29) Kahkana-pa, 
(30) Kambala-pa, (31) Gengi-pa (Tehki-pa), (32) Chhade-pa, 
(33) Tapdhi-pa, (34) Kukkuri-pa, (35)Chujbi(Kusuli)-pa,(36)Dhar- 
ma-pa, (37) Mahi-pa, (38) Achinti-pa; (39) Babhahi or Bhalaha-pa, 
(40) Nalina-pa, (41) Bhusuku-pa, (42) Indrabhuti, (43) Megha- 
pada (Meko-pa), (44) Kuthari-pa or Kuthali-pa, (45) Karmara-pa, 
(46) Jalandhara-pa, (47) Rahula-pa, (48) Garbhari-pa, (49) Dha- 
kari-pa, (50)Medini-pa,(51)Pankaja-pa,(52) Ghanta-pa, (53) Yogi- 
pa, (54) Cheluka-pa, (55) Vaguri (Gundarl)-pa, (56) Lunchaka-pa, 
(57)Nirguna-pa,(58) Jayanahda, (59) Charpati-pa, (60) Champaka- 
pa, (61) Yishana (Bhikhana)-pa, (62) Bhali (Teli, Taili)-pa, (63) Ku- 
mari-pa, (64) Charslati or Chavari or Javari-pa, (65) Manibhadra 
(Yogini), (66) Mekhala-pa (Yoginl), (67) Mankhala-pa (Yogini), 
(68) Kalakala-pa, (69) Kanthadi-pa, (70) Daudi or Dhahuli-pa, 
(71) Udhali-pa, (72) Kapala-pa, (73) Kila-pa, (74) Pushkara or 
Sagara-pa, (75) Sarvabhaksha-pa, (76) Nagabodhi-pa, (77) Darika- 
pa, (78) Puttali or Putuli-pa, (79) Panaha or Upanaha-pa, (80) Ko- 
kali-pa, (81) Ananga-pa. (82) Lakshmlhkara (yogini), (83)Samudra- 
pa, and (84) Bhali or Vyali-pa. 

According to some scholars the list of eighty-four Siddhas has no 
historical value. They argue that on account of themysticimplication 
of the number eighty-four so many names, whether fictitious or 
historical, have been put together to make up a list. But it is also 
a fact that many teachers mentioned in this list were actual perso- 

•Bagchi in CHI, IV, p. 273; cf. Upadfayaya, N. N., Gorakshanatha O'n Hindi), 
Ch. II. 
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nages, known in the Buddhist world of those days for their learning 
and spiritual attainments. Many texts or songs composed by them 
have been preserved partially in original but mostly in Tibetan 
translations (in the Tanjur, Volumes XLVII and XLVJII). 

As regards the dates of the various Siddhas, the first of them 
namely Luhi-pa was, in all likelihood, the same as Matsyendranatha 
of other traditions,^ who flourished about the beginning of the 10th 
century a.d. Siddha Nagarjuna lived in the tenth century, and 
Charpati also belonged to about the same time. Tilo-pa was a con- 
temporary of King Mahipala I of Bengal (c. 988-1038} and Naro- 
pa was his disciple, Jalandhara-pa and Kanho-pa lived also about 
the middle of the eleventh century. Thus the most famous Siddha- 
charyas belonged to the tenth and eleventh centuries though some 
of them probably flourished in the twelfth.^ The great majority of 
them may apparently be assigned to the eleventh century. 

The general trend of the teachings of the Siddhacharyas was 
Tantrika. Nobody, except a qualified guru was allowed to initiate 
the disciple in the mysteries of their sddhand. The guru had to find 
out the special spiritual aptitude of the disciple and suggest to him 
the mode of sadhana most suitable for him. Kxda symbolized the 
special spiritual leaning of a disciple. There were five such kulas, 
technically called dombi, nati, rajaki, cbandali, and brahmam. The 
nature of these kulas was determined by the five skandhas or the 
essences of the five basic elements fmahabhutas). The five kulas are 
thus the five aspects of prajna. The sakti assumes five difierent forms 
according to the predominance of each of the five skandhas or con- 
stituents. The best way for the initiate is to follow up his special 


kula or sakti during his sadhana. 

The siddha sadhana involved the practice of a new form of yoga 
developed by the Siddhacharyas. According to it, there are thirty- 
two nerve-channels (nddis) within the body. The psychic energy, 
which has its seat below the ndb/n (navel), flows up into the top- 
most station within the head called mabasukha-st liana (the place of 
great bliss) through these channels. Various names are given to the 
nadis such as laland, rasana, avadhuti, pravand, krslmariipm, 
samanya, pavaki, sumand, kdminl, etc.^ There are also a number of 
other stations, called either lotuses or wheels, within the body. 


‘See Bagchi, in History of Bengal, I, ed. by Majumdar, p. 423. 
Hbid., p. 419. 

KHl, IV, p. 277. 
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They are compared with the places of pilgrimage like Uddiyana, 
Jalandhara, Purnagiri and Kamarupa. In its upward march the 
psychic energy has to pass through them. 

The ultimate goal of sadhana is the attainment of the state of 
sahaja which is one of great blissfulness, without beginning and 
without end, free from duality. In this state the sadhaka finds 
himself to be the sole reality, identical with the universe, identical 
with the Buddha— a being who is ever free. Everything else dwin- 
dles into nonentity.* 

The attainment of the highest goal also meant certain physical 
perfections. Therefore a good deal of emphasis was placed on the 
kdya-sadhand involving transubstantiation of the body. Later follow- 
ers of the Siddhacharyas carried it to the extreme and concerned 
themselves only with the means of attaining a perfect, changeless 
and imperishable body which would help them to live long. It 
could be attained in various ways, the most important of them 
being an upward movement of the bodhichitta (semen virile). 

The cultivation of the bodhichitta was related with certain 
alchemical practices. Siddha Nagarjuua was famous for introducing 
alchemy in matters of sadhana. The Siddhacharyas introduced 
many other innovations in spiritual exercises, but at present it is 
difficult to follow them on account of the symbolic character of 
the language in which they are described. 

Ndthism 

Nathism derived its inspiration from the Vajrayana and 84 Siddhas. 
The propounders of the Natha school Hinduized the teachings of 
the Buddhist Tantras. Actually Tantrikism proved to be a great 
synthesizing force and the synthesis of ^aivism and Buddhism is 
best reflected in the Natha sect.^ The Nathas were originally nine 
in number. Sometimes they are included in the list of the eighty- 
four Siddhas of the Buddhists, though it will be a mistake to 
believe that the Natha school was substantially the same as the 
Tantrika Buddhism. The Nathas introduced many new theories in 
the sphere of hathayoga and yoga which were dijOTerent from those 
propounded in the Tantras. 

During the middle of the seventh century Nathism became 

Ubid., p. 278. 

*Vide, Buddha Prakash, Aspects of Indian History and Civilization, pp. 293- 
301; Dwivedi, H. P., Natha Sampradaya (in Hindi), p. 1 ff. 
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through the teachings and mystic songs of the eighty-four 
Siddhas It travelled to Nepal and Tibet and Tantrika works were 
translated into Tibetan. Some of its works also travelled to China 
and are now found in their Chinese translations. 


Sahajayana 

The Vajrayana also gave rise to several later Yanas such as the 
Sahajayana and Kalachakrayana. 

The Sahajayana is believed to have started with the great Siddha 
Saraha. By Sahajayana he meant easy path. According to him per- 
fection can' be attained while eating, drinking and merry-making. 
It implied rejection of religious formalities for obtaining nirvana.* 
Lakshmihkaradevi (a.d, 729), the sister of King Indrabhuti of 
Uddiyana was another great Sahajayanist. She declared in her 
Advayasiddhi that no suffering, fasting, rites, bathing purification, 
or obedience to the rules of society are necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining emancipation. It is useless to bow down before the 
images of gods which are made of wood, stone, or mud. The wor- 
shipper should offer worship only to his own body where all gods 
reside. The movement exerted great influence on Vaishnavism also.^ 

Kalachakrayana 

The Kalachakrayana seems to be a later development of the 
Vajrayana. According to the Kdlachakratantra and its commentary 
Vimalaprabhd written by Pundarika, Kala or Time is a phenomenal 
expression of Karuna and Chakra is the world of objects. Kala- 
chakra is a fierce deity, an embodiment of l^unyata^ and Karuna 
(compassion), embraced by the ^akti or goddess Prajna. Thus 
Kalachakrayana represents the philosophical conception of advaya 
or non-duality, a union of Prajhd and Upaya.^ Kalachakra is regard- 
ed as the Adibuddha or the progenitor even of the Buddhas, that 
is to say, the Dhyani Buddhas. The doctrine that in “one’s own 
body, the whole world is manifest” has a resemblance to the 

^Struggle for Empire, p. 413; Upadhyaya, N. N., Tantrika Bauddha Sadhana 
aura Sdhitya, p. 163 fF. 

=For Sahajiyas of Bengal, see P. C. Bagcbi in History of Bengal, I, cd. by 

R. C. Majumdar, p. 424. _ ^ , r 

’Cf. Banerjee, R., ‘Sunyata as Viewed by the Kalacakra School oi 

Buddhism’, POC, II, Gauhati Session, 1966, pp. 147-49; Upadhyaya, op. cit., 

p. 155 ff. ^ . 

■•yadava, B. N. S., Society and Culture in Northern India, p, 344 f. 
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doctrines of the Sahajayana and Nathism, The system became 
popular in the eastern and Himalayan regions. 

Here reference may also be made to the Dharma cult, the followers 
of which mainly came from the lower strata of society— the pomas, 
Chandalas, etc. It derived its main elements from Buddhism — 
VajTayana and Mantrayana.' 

Criticism of Buddhist Tdntrikism 

Buddhist Tantrikism has been severely criticised by a number of 
modern scholars. According to N. Dutt, in Tiintrikism “The religion 
lost itself in the maze of jnysticism and was engulfed by a host of 
mudrds (finger-gestures and ceremonies), mandaias (mystical dia- 
grams), kriyds (rites and ceremonies) and charyds (meditational 
practices and observances for external and internal purity). The 
teachings of one of the noblest minds were thus deformed into a 
system of magical spells, exorcisms, spirit-beliefs, and worship of 
demons and divinities.” Further, “in the name of religion and philo- 
sophy, necessity and circumstances have debased human mind to 
the lowest conceivable vulgarity. Many other scholars including 
Kern, R. L. Mitra, Winternitz, Charles Eliot and Poussin have 
denounced the Tantrika practice of Sakti-sahacharya, ceremony of 
secret initiation of young yogin and yogini, and the use of the 
diverse kinds of food and drinks including flesh and wine, that find 
frequent mention in the pages of esoteric texts. B. Bhattacharya 
stigmatises the Tantras as examples of ‘the worst immorality and 
sin’ and Tantrikism as a ‘disease’. 

However many critics of Tantrikism have conceded that the 
Tantrika sadhana “did confer on the adepts some superhuman 
powers and also led many to the realization of high spiritual states” 
and that Tantrikism also “envisaged something very deep and sub- 
tle to be realized by those who were initiated into the secrets by 
their spiritual teachers”. It has also been pointed out that the 
Tantras themselves make it quite clear that their language is not to 
be interpreted literally and that the darker aspects of their practices 
were not meant for the ordinary men. Then there are a number of 
scholars who have showered great praise on Tantrikism. According 
to Tucci, apart from some exceptions, “the Tantras contain one of 

'Ibid., p. 377. 

*Dutt, in AIK, p. 258 f. 
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Apabhrarii^a instead of Sanskrit— was another aspect of the same 
mentality. 

Was Buddhism a New Religion and Culture? 

In recent years some Buddhist scholars have tried to propound 
the thesis that there was something like Buddhist culture which 
was ‘distinct and different from Hindu culture’.^ “A well-defined 
Weltanschauung", L. M. Joshi, a Buddhist scholar, asserts, “origi- 
nally peculiar to the iSramanic tradition, moral and ascetic ideas, 
religious practices and institutions, art and literature, education and 
learning, inspired by the teachings of Sakyamuni Buddha, constitute 
what has been called the Buddhist culture.’’^ According to him this 
Buddhist culture may be viewed as constituting “the dominant 
strand” of Indian culture.^ It obviously implies that the Hindu 
culture is a comparatively less important element of the complex 
fabric of Indian culture. But the attempt to prove the existence of 
Buddhist culture in ancient India as something different from 
Hindu culture and make the former as comparatively more impor- 
tant than the latter can hardly be substantiated. It is obviously a 
projection into the past of the desire of modern Buddhist scholars 
to establish a separate cultural identity of their own. The attempt 
begins with the rejection'* of the well-established view that the 
Buddha himself was merely a reformer of “the Hindu religion as 
practised in his time”.^ Against this L. M. Joshi has urged that 
“the use of the term ‘Hindu’ and ‘Hinduism’ in the context of the 
age of Buddha is entirely wrong, both historically and doctrinally. 
There were neither Hindus nor Hinduism in the 7th and 6th 
centuries before Christ.”® But such a view conveniently denies or 
overlooks that by the same token Buddhism did not exist as a 
separate religion in the age of the Buddha. The Buddha did not 
renounce Brahmanical religion, referred to the Brahmapical sages 
and took over several beliefs current among the Hindus of his day. 
He did not feel or claim that he was forming a new religion. A 
substantial portion of his teachings, such as the doctrine of karman, 

‘Joshi, Studies, p. 329. 

Ubid., p. 328. 

Ubid., p. 329. 

*Ibid., p. 327. 

’Kane, op. cit., p. 1004. 

‘Joshi, Studies, p, 327, 
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rebirth and cosmological theories, was common with and formed 
part of the tenets of the UpanisfaadsJ According to R. C. Dutt it 
would be historically wrong to suppose that Gautama Buddha 
consciously set himself up as a founder of a new religion. On the 
contrary he believed to the last that he was proclaiming only the 
ancient and pure form of religion.- It is of course true that he did 
jiot accept the authority of the Vedas but, as we have seen, the 
Upanishads themselves were hesitant to accept the authority of the 
earlier Vcdic te.xts and many later religio-philosophical sects includ- 
ed within the Hindu or Brahmanical fold, did not at all accept the 
Vedas as authoritative. Similarly, the opposition to the cult of 
sacrifice and the Brahmanical claim of supefiorhy on the basis of 
birth is found within Hindu society itself. The Buddha himself 
called his teachings the ancient way {piiranam maggam) trod by 
ancient enlightened men {ptibbakehi sammasarhbiiddhehi). As 
Coomaraswamy has contended, the more profound is one’s study 
of Buddhism and Brahmanism, the more diflScult it becomes for 
him to distinguish between the two.^ P. V. Kane asserts that the 
Buddha himself was merely a reformer of “the Hindu religion as 
practised in his time.’'"* According to Rhys Davids “Gotama was 
born, brought up and lived and died a Hindu” and '‘Buddhism 
grew and flourished within the fold of orthodox belief.”^ R. G. 
Basak goes to the extent of maintaining that “It may be declared 
that Buddhism is another phase of Hinduism and not a heterodox 
system of Indian philosophy.”^ K. N. Upadhyaya maintains that 
Buddhism “was a departure from the orthodoxy of the tradi- 
tion, though not from the tradition as a whole.”^ Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has also opined that the Tripitakas do not show any 
rupture with Brahmanas and what the Buddha preached was in 
agreement with the central tenets of Brahmanism.® According to 
R. C. Mitra also the Buddha was the child of that noble culture 

‘Kane, op. cii. 

*Dutt, R. C., Buddhism and Buddhist Civilization in India, 1983, pp. 3, 5. 
^Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism, p. 452. 

^Kane, op. cit., p. 1004. 

^Buddhism, pp. 83, 85. , n - 

‘Basak, R. G., ‘The Contribution of Buddhism to Indian Thought , Ealletm 
of Ramakrishna Mission Institute of CiiltiiTe^ Calcutta, XIV, No. 9, 196 , 
pp. 333-^. 

’Upadhyaya, K. N„ Early Buddhism and the Bhagavadgita, p. 105. 
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which is generally known as Brahmanism'. Similarly Radhakrishnan 
has opined that “the Buddha did not feel that he was announcing 
a new religion He was born, grew up, and died a Hindu. He was 
restating with a new emphasis the ancient ideals of the Indo-Aryan 
civilization”. Further, “Buddhism did not start as a new and 
independent religion. It was an offshoot of the more ancient faith 
of the Hindus, perhaps a schism or a heresy. The Buddha came 
to fulfil, not to destroy.”^ Against this almost unanimous opinion 
of modern scholars, the claim that Buddhism existed as a separate 
religion in the age of the Buddha appears to be as inaccurate as the 
assertion that Makkhali Gosala founded a new religion. If Buddhism 
became a separate religion at all, it was a later development in its 
history. 

But Buddhism probably never became a fully separate religion, 
at least in ancient India, though it may be conceded that it acquired 
a distinct character of its own in other countries, where it could 
develop outside the pale of Hinduism. Despite the attempts of 
some modern Buddhists, who emphasize the differences between 
Buddhism and Brahmanical sects, our ancients believed that they 
belonged to a common cultural heritage. That is why in the same 
family difierent individuals could worship different deities. As is 
well-known, most of the Buddhist philosophers came from the 
Brahmana families. Further, kings in ancient India apparently 
regarded Buddhism as a part of the Hindu cultural world. Asoka, 
though personally a Buddhist, gave help and support to the 
Brahmanas and Sramanas both. Similarly the rulers of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, who were generally Paramabhagavatas, patro- 
nized Buddhism also. Narasimhagupta was officially a Parama- 
bhagavata, though according to Yuan Chwang he personally 
followed the path of the Buddha. Similarly Harsha of Kanauj and 
Bhaskaravarraan of Kamarupa were the worshippers of Siva but 
showed every respect to the Buddha, In the family of Harsha his 
ancestors worshipped Surya, his elder brother worshipped the 
Buddha and he himself was a devotee of Siva. The Maitraka rulers 
were also generally Saivas, but gave lavish grants to the Buddhists. 
The Bhauma-kara kings of Orissa and the Karkotas of Kashmir 
also followed Brahmanical religion, but patronised Buddhism also. 

*Mitra, R. C., VUvabliaratJ Annals, VI, pp. 150-5. 

’Radhakrishnan, Foreword (p. ix, xiii) of 2500 Years of Buddhism, ed. by 
Bapat. 
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The common man in ancient India worshipped Brahmanical and 
Buddhist gods simultaneously (unless one happened to be an 
ekdntika in his religious beliefs). Thus, despite the attempts of some 
modern Buddhists to the contrary, it would seem that our ancients 
looked upon Buddhism as a part of general Hindu world. The same 
point emerges from the fact that the historical development of 
Buddhism has been parallel to Hinduism: under the impact of 
devotional Pauranika religion it developed devotional Mahayanism 
and under the impact of Tantrikism it developed its own 
Tantrika sects. The complete assimilation of Buddhism by Paura- 
pika Hinduism, which is a fact of history and which scholars like 
L. M. Joshi are constrained to accept, could have taken place only 
if the two belonged to the same culture-complex and had a com- 
mon basis. That is why for the ancient Hindus the change over to 
the worship of the Buddha was no more ditferent than the change 
from the worship of Vishnu to the worship of ^iva. There were no 
doubt fierce disputations between the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
philosophers biit such disputations took place also among the 
various Buddhist philosophical sets, as well as among orthodox 
schools. Therefore one can hardly subscribe to the view that 
Buddhism in ancient India was not a part of the larger Hindu 
tradition and that there was something like a separate Buddhist 
culture. Buddhism was an off-shoot of the Sraraana tradition which 
was certainly non-Vedic, but it was one of the two main strands of 
our religious tradition the various facets of which collectively pro- 
duced the complex fabric of Hindu civilization. 

Impact of Buddhism and Brahmanism on Each Other 
However one can easily concede that Buddhism has contributed a 
lot to the formation and evolution of the various aspects of Indian 
culture. But now-a-days there is a tendency among Buddhist 
scholars to exaggerate its contribution which we wish to controvert 
here. For example, as noted above Joshi has asserted that Buddhism 
constituted “the dominant stand” of Indian culture. He also main- 
tains that “the Hindus worship the Buddha because their religion is 
largely based on the teachings of the Buddha”^ and that as a result 
of “assimilation of Buddhism the Vedic Brahmapisra reshaped itself 
into Paurapic Hinduism”^. But to regard Buddhism (the history of 

•Joshi, L. M., Studies, p. 330. 

Hbid., p. 329. 
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which began in the sixth century and which disappeared from 
the country altogether in the twelfth century) as constituting the 
dominant strand in the fabric of culture as compared to Brahmanical 
tradition (Iheknown history of which began about two thousand years 
earlier than the birth of the Buddha, which is still the most popular 
and dominant strand of our culture and in which Buddhism itself 
was merged) is, to say the least, illogical and historically inaccurate. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the essential features of the main 
current of post-Buddha Hinduism — the doctrines of Bhakti and 
avatdra, piija ritual, image worship, etc. — could not evolve from the 
main teachings of the Buddha — sorrowism {dukkhavdda), Four 
Noble Truths, Eight-fold Path, etc. The Hindu thinkers deduce the 
main features of their religion from the various Vedic and Upani- 
shadic texts, Smrtis, Epics and Puranas. The later Brahmana texts 
(which refer to several avatdras), the Ashfadhyayl of Panini (which 
refers to Bhakti), the M ahabhashya PaXaniaW and the Gita (which 
provides the classical exposition of these doctrines and also sanction 
for the pujd ritual) prove the antiquity of Pauranika religion. The 
Indica of Megasthenes and the Ghosundi, Besnagar and Nanaghat 
inscriptions also prove that some sects of Paurariika Hinduism had 
already emerged in the pre-Christian centuries. Therefore the emer- 
gence of devotionalism in Mahayana Buddhism (which cannot 
be placed much earlier than first century a.d.) must have been the 
result of the impact of Pauranika Hinduism on it, and not the vice- 
versa. 

It however does not mean that Buddhism did not play any role 
fn the religious evolution of the country. The point which we want 
to emphasize is only that the impact of Buddhism and Brahmanism 
has been mutual and that borrowing by Buddhism from Brahman- 
ism has been far more than the vice-versa. Firstly, it may be noted 
that even in the hey-day of its popularity Buddhism did not enjoy 
absolute supremacy as a religion. Further, as pointed out by 
Satkari Mookerjee the intellectual power of the Buddhist sangha 
“was maintained only by the continual accession of learned 
Brahmanas into the Buddhist fold. From the very beginning, the 
pillars of the Church were constituted by its Brahmana adherents, 
^ariputra, Maudgalyayana, and Mahakasyapa were Brahmanas. 
In the later career of the Buddhist Order, the intellectual stalwarts 
in philosophy, logic, ethics, poetry, and drama were almost entirely 
recruited from the priestly class”. Buddhism maintained its import- 
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ance, and commanded the admiration and reverence of the intelli- 
gentsia and aristocracy, so long as it possessed men of surpassing 
spiritual power and intellectual acumen. “The Buddhist patriarchs, 
such as Asvagho§a, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga, Vasubandhu,’ 
Dihnaga, Dharmakirti, Dharmottara and their like, were born in 
Brahmana families, educated in Vcdic lore, and reared in orthodox 
tradition. They were intellectual giants and produced works of 
subtle dialectic and overpowering logical cogency in support of 
Buddhist tenets,”’ Secondly, several tenets of the Upanishadic 
teachings were adopted by Buddhism. For example, the Buddha 
agreed with the earlier Upanishadic thinkers in criticizing the Vedic 
animal sacrifices, priest-craft and worship of nature deities. Like 
the Upanishadic thinkers he emphasized the superiority of inner 
awakening' over external ceremonies, and stressed the operation 
of laws of karraan, moral retribution and rebirth. Here Buddhism 
was more infiucnced by the earlier Sramanic ideology which had 
already influenced the Upanishads themselves. In its turn Buddhism 
might have influenced the philosophy of the Gita. For example its 
concept of nin'ana, which was itself modified version of the Upani- 
shadic concept of the Absolute might have influenced the notion of 
Brahma-Nirvana of the Glta^. It is also remotely possible that the 
concept of the sthiiaprajha of the Gita was influenced by Buddhism.^ 
On its part the Gita appears to have influenced several verses of the 
Dhamniapada.^ Some scholars believe that the Buddhist approach 
“found a deeply sympathetic response in the Ramayand",^ while 
Fausboll and Max Muller have found parallels between certain 
passages belonging to Dhammapada on the one hand and the Manu 
Smrti and the Mahabharata on the other.’ However, the vexed 
question of literar}' chronology makes it impossible to determine as 
to which was the borrower side. Similarly, it is difficult to assess as 
to how far the emphasis in Bhagavatism on the principle of ahiiiisa 
as found in the Mahabharata and the Gita, which w'as the direct 
result of Upanishadic teachings, W'as strengthened by Buddhism (and 

'CHI, I, p. 57S. 

Hbid., p. 59S. 

^GUa, VL.ll-, V.24-26. 

^Joshi, op. cit., p. 333. 

*Cf. Gita, VI.5-6 wth Dhammapada, 160, 165. 
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Jainism). With ahitiisd, the popularity of vegetarianism also increased 
in all the Indian religions, though here it must be remembered that 
in Buddhism ahimsa meant non-killing, not non-meat-eating; for 
the Buddha himself remained a meat-eater throughout his life. 

In the historical period, with the advent of the Pauranika religion, 
the worship of images and symbols was introduced in India. 
Buddhism also became a positive force in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Inspired by the Pauranika religion the Mahayana 
theology propounded the doctrine of the eternal Buddha, which 
was not distinguishable from the absolute Brahman of the 
Upanishads. The cult of bodhisattvas, who make it the mission of 
their life to bring solace to suffering mankind and to elevate their 
moral and spiritual equipment, exercised a powerful influence upon 
the popular mind.^ It represented a positive reaction against the 
extreme pessimism and other-worldliness of the early exponents of 
Buddhism.^ The emergence of Mahayana “led to the creation of 
poetry, drama, philosophy, and an exalted code of selfless ethics. 
Instead of seeking private and personal salvation, people came 
to value the service of fellow-beings to be the surer and better 
path to higher life. In the Gandhara school of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and in its national orientation, which found its consumma- 
tion in the Gupta period, and in the cave-paintings of Ajanta, we 
find a resurgence of positive devotion and love.”^ 

Buddhism also borrowed the pantheon of Brahmatjism. Not only 
the demi-gods such as the Yakshas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras and 
Nagas are common to both, the old Vedic gods Indra and Brahma 
were also worshipped by the Buddhists. In Buddhism Avaloki- 
tesvara is called Mahesvara (an epithet of Siva), and Manjusri is 
often called Kumarabhuta (Kumara Karttikeya). The Tantrika 
pantheon of both the religions is almost identical. Tara, Kali, 
Chamunda, Sarasvati, Varahi, Hariti, Mahakala, Ganesa, etc. were 
worshipped by both.'* 

The practice of visiting tJrthas is as old as the Vedic age, though 
in that period it signified a place where animal sacrifice was per- 
formed. In the Pauranika religion tirthayatra concept was trans- 


•Mookerjee, S., CHI, I, p. 590. 
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formed probably under the impact of Buddhism,’ 

The problem whether or not the Ads'aifa Vedanta philosophv as 
expounded by Gaudapada, Sankara and ^n' Harsha was inSnenc^ 
b\ the Ma.dhynmika philosophy with which it shows unmistakable 
points of contact and similarities, is highly controversial. Some 
ancient scholars believed that Sankara borrowed much from the 
Buddhist so much so that they accused him of being a Buddhist in 
disguise (prccJ:H:J:anna Buddkd). But Sri Harsha vigorous!}' contro- 
verted this accusation. Several modem scholars also agree with 
^'ri Ilar.sha. I-or example T. R. V. hfurti excludes the possibilit}* of 
doctrinal borrowing by the Vedantins altogether because “each had 
a totally different background of tradition and conception of 
reality.” He concedes the possibility of the borrowing of technique 
only.- According to S. hfookegee “it is almost a truism that the 
reorientation of idealistic thought by Asmgho^, Asahga, and 
Vnsubandhu brought it perilously near to the absolutism of the 
Upani 5 ;ads .... It would be a mistake to suppose that Sahkara- 
caiya was indebted to ^'asuba^dhu or Asx'aghosa for his monistic 
philosophy. TTc Buddhist philosophers owed their inspiration to 
the Upanisads, when they gave a monistic interpretation to the 
doctrines of the Buddha. Sankaracarx'a derived his monistic inspira- 
tion direct from the Upanisads, and only worked out the negative 
logic in order to vindicate his position. In this negative enterprise, 
he was assuredly influenced by the MadhxTnika polemics, and he 
utilized them for reinforcing his logical standpoint This was pre- 
\iously done also by Gaudapada in his Mandukya-kcrika and 
Sankara only followed in the footsteps of this mastemind, who is 
by tradition accredited to have been the teacher of Sankara’s own 
teacher Gorindapada.**- G. C. Pande also subscribes to this theorv. 
However it may still be conceded that "though rictorious, Sankara- 
carv-a adopted many things of %-alue from the Buddhists. Tht 
differentiation of reality into three grades, liz., absolute (par^.ar- 
t/dka), empirical (ryarakdriko), apparent {pratibluisikd), is obriously 
influenced by the similar procedure adopted by the hladhx'amikas. 
We do not find any allusion to such distinction in the original 


'Ib-d. 
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Upanisads.”' 

The Decline of Buddhism 

The causes of the decline of Buddhism in India and also the period 
when its decline commenced have been a matter of controversy. 
Some modern scholars such as P. C. Bagchi^ and R. C. Mitra^ have 
traced the decline of Buddhism from the seventh century a.d. 
According to L. M. Joshi, however, the decline of Buddhism in 
India had started at a considerably earlier date,'^ A comparative 
study of the writings of the Chinese Pilgrim-scholars, viz, Fa-hsien, 
Sung-yun, Yuan-Chwang and I-tsing, who visited India in the fifth, 
sixth and seventh centuries respectively, testify to the gradual 
decadence of Buddhism in several parts of the country. In a tradi- 
tion preserved in the Pali canon itself the Buddha is said to have 
prophesied that his dhamma would begin to decay five hundred 
years after him i.e. about the first century a.d.^ Bu-ston also records 
extracts from some older works which tend to suggest 1 ,000 years 
life-span of Buddhism. A similar tradition is found in the Vinaya- 
Kshudraka, the Abhidhannasiitra, and the Abhidhannakoshavydkhyd. 
According to the Bhadrakalpikasiitra, “the real Doctrine is to exist 
for 500 years and the next 500 years there will be only a resem- 
blance of it.”® Yuan Chwang who visited India in the seventh 
century a.d. has recorded a number of legends which were current 
in India at the time of his visit about the catastrophe that was to 
befall on the Doctrine. These legends and prophecies concerning 
the decline of Buddhism and also the actual decline as witnessed 
by the Chinese pilgrims in the form of deserted monasteries and 
flourishing Brahmanical temples seem to suggest that the tendency 
of the decline of Buddhism appeared in about the fifth century after 
Nirvana.'^ It is therefore not proper to fix any particular point of 
-time for the beginning of decline. We feel that it was a gradual and 
slow process. Kane is, therefore, right when he states that “No single 

‘C/r/, I, p. 594; cf. Swami Ganeshwarananda, ‘Buddhism and Vedanta’, 
Vedanta and the West, 180, July 1966, pp. 7-16, 

’Bagchi, P. C,, ‘Decline of Buddhism and its Causes’, Asutosh Maker jee 
Silver Jubilee Volumes, III, p. 412. 

’Mitra, R. C., Decline of Buddhism in India, p. 2. 

^Joshi, L. M., Studies, p. 302. 

*Cf. section on Buddha’s attitude towards women, p. 269. 

^Studies, p. 303, 
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cause, not even a few causes can fully account for this phenomenon 
A combination of causes, both internal and external, must have 

been in operation for a pretty long time to bring about this remark- 
able event.”* 

I Internal Factors in the Decline of Buddhism 

According to K. W. Morgan,^ Rahula Sahkrtyayana^ and many 
others one of the most important causes of the decline of Buddhism 
was the moral decadence of the Buddhists, It is reflected in the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and in Indian literature. Yuan 
Chwang refers to the careless moral conduct of the Buddhist monks 
of Bolor or Balti. In Sindh he found that the monks killed animals, 
reared cattle and maintained wives and children, Kalhapa refers 
to this feature among the monks of Kashmir. In the Milinda pahha 
Nagasena admits that some people joined the sahgha to gain a 
livelihood'*. In the Mrchchhakatika of Sudraka, the Malatlmadhava of 
Bhavabhuti and the Dasakumdracharita of Dandin the Buddhist 
nuns appear as the ‘go-betweens’ and experts in procuring lovers. 
In the Mattavildsa prahasana of Pallava Mahendravarman (a con- 
temporary of Harsha) the Buddhist monks are criticised for their 
lack of self-control. In the Chaturbhdni, the Buddhist bhikshus are 
described as going to the houses of courtesans. In this work the 
Buddhist terminology is used for sex purposes in a vulgar way. The 
‘Sutra of the Face of Lotus’, translated into Chinese in a.d. 584, 
states that the monks took pleasure in doing only evil deeds. They 
were given to theft, pillage, and cultivation of lands. Bu-ston records 
from the ChandragarbhaparipTchchhdsutra that 1,300 years after the 
death of tfie Buddha (i.e. in about 800 a.d.) the monks shall covet 
riches and articles of enjoyments. The Rdshtrapdlaparipi'chchhdsutra 

‘Kane, HD, V, Ft. ii, p. 1003; for a discussion on the factors responsible 
for the decline of Buddhism, vide Kane, op. cit., pp. 1003-30; Barth, A., 
Religions of India, pp. 133-39; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 157 f., 319, 
‘Persecution of Buddhists in India’, Journal of Pali Text Society, 1896, pp. 87- 
92; Kern, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 133-34; Mitra, R. C,, The Decline of 
Buddhism in India, pp. 125-64; Morgan, K. W., The Path of the Buddha, pp. 
47-50; Joshi, L. M., Studies, Ch. XVI; Majumdar, A. K., Concise History of 
India, 1983, pp. 455-67. 

‘Morgan, K. W., op. cit., p. 48. 

Uournal Asiatique, Vol. 225, 1934, pp. 209-30 (Quoted by Kane, op. cit., 
p. 1022 f.). 

^Kane, ibid., p. 1023, n. 1651. 
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(usually assigned to the 6th century a.d.) describes the lax morals of 
the Buddhist monks. For example, in the form of Buddha’s pro- 
phecy, it states: “My monks will be without shame and without 
virtue, haughty, intoxicating themselves with alcoholic drinks.” 
Non-religious activities of the monks and nuns arc also found men- 
tioned in the accounts of the early Arab invasions on India. 
According to Arabs, a ‘Samani’ (sramana) of Sindh had a family 
and was actively associated with the political and military affairs 
of the king.* 

Another very harmful factor for Buddhism leading to its decline 
were schism and fierce disputes in the saiigha. By the seventh 
century a.d. Buddhism was no longer one system; it had become 
a family of several schools and communities. The Buddha had 
himself visualized the danger of schism and had condemned it as 
one of the five deadly sins. As we have seen, the history of schism 
in Buddhism dates back from the time of the Buddha himself. Yuan 
Chwang found that the HInayanists of Sindh were criticising the 
Mahayana and Prajnagupta, one of the most famous teachers of 
Hinayana, had composed a treatise of 700 §lokas against the 
Mahayana. Yuan Chwang himself was inspired by the Mahayanists 
to destroy tlic Hinayana by composing a work in 16,000 slokas. 
Santideva devoted a number of verses of his Bodlucharydvatdra to 
the criticism of Vijnanavada. Similarly, Chandrakirti attacked all 
non-Madhyamika systems of Buddhist thought and .’5antarakshita 
devoted a long section of his Tattrasamgraha to demolish the tenets 
of the Vatsiputriyas. He as w'cll as Kamala^ila declared that the 
Pudgalavadins have no claims to be called the followers of the 
Buddha.^ Thus the disputes among the various sects of the 
Buddhists were as bitter as between the Buddhists and the non- 
Buddhists. 

According to Charles Eliot “it was to the corruptions of the 
Mahayana rather than of the Hinayana that the decay of Buddhism 
in India was due.”^ L. M. Joshi feels that this “remark can 
hardly be regarded to be without some substance in it.” For, “the 
growth and popularity of Mahayanism resulted not only in the 
increase of the votaries of the religion, but also in a corresponding 
qualitative decay .... The Great Vehicle laid emphasis on the 

•For references to these works see Joshi, L. M., Studies, p. 305 f. 

*For references, see ibid., p. 308 f. 
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image-worship, prayers and incantations, pompous ceremonies 
and rituals; it incorporated many folk-beliefs and made room for 
the emotional demands of the laity, and in doing so, the Buddhists 
made a near and clear approach to. Hinduism; this process ulti- 
mately led to the destruction of distinction between the two faiths. 
The laymen and lay-women of India found no difference between 
the worship of Visnu and Buddha, of §iva and Avalokita, and of 
Tara arid Parvatl.”* The Bodhisattvayana seems to have given 
birth to the institution of ‘married monks’ mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, Kalhana and the Chacha-namaP- The Buddhist ascetic 
now went to his teacher along with a female partner. This tendency 
developed further in Tantrika Buddhism. Almost all the 84 Siddhas 
of Tantrika Buddhism were either married or had a yogini as their 
partner. The Vajrayana texts reveal a radical departure from 
classical Buddhism. The world of senses, which was earlier regarded 
as the cause of evil, W'as now taken as the proper field for making 
spiritual progress. Nirvana, according to Vajrayana, is to be attain- 
able here and now, in this life and through the samsara. The 
Vajrayana advocated a moral anarchy among the yogins and yoginis. 
The place of Five Moral Precepts (Panchasila) is now taken by 
Panchamakaras, the ideal of Nirvapa gives way to that of Maha- 
sukha (Great Delight) attainable not, through ii/o, samadhi and 
prajhd, not even by the noble Eightfold Path but by a mystic union 
with the yogini.^ In Tantrika Buddhism the dukkhavada of the 
Buddha was replaced by hedonism associated with the revelations 
of Vajra sattva. The rationalism of early Buddhism gave way to 
superstitious sorcery and erotic esoterism comes to the foreground. 
According to Joshi, among “the internal factors in the decay of 
Buddhism in India, the abuses of Vajrayana perhaps occupy the 
foremost place. 

An important factor in the decline of Buddhism was the migra- 
tion of many of the ablest and most vigorous exponents of Buddhist 
thought and faith from India for propagating their religion in other 
lands^. It tended to weaken the strength of Buddhism in India. 
Radhakrishnan names 24 eminent Indian scholars who went to 

‘Joshi, op. cit., p. 309. 

^For references, see ibid., p. SOS f. 

Ubid., p. 310. 

*Studies, p. 311. 

^HD, V, Part 11, p. 1022. 
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China for propagating Buddha’s teachings from the 3rd century a.d. 
to 973 A.D.* According to Joseph Edkins in the beginning of the 6th 
century a.d. the number of Indian Buddhists in China was more 
than three thousand.^ So far as Buddhism is concerned it may be 
regarded a sort of ‘brain drain’ in ancient India. 

As pointed out by P. V. Kane, for ordinary men the Hindu ideal 
of ordered scheme of life with peculiar duties and rights, particularly 
the importance attached to gfhasthahama was quite attractive^. In 
comparison to it Buddhism had nothing to offer. According to 
G. C. Pande, one of the important factors in the decline of Buddhism 
in India was its ‘social failure’.'^ N. Dutt also remarks that “Buddh- 
ism was never a social movement.’’^ The laity continued to practise 
the current practices and ceremonies, prescribed largely by the 
Brahmana priests. This attitude tended to restrict Buddhism 
to the monasteries. Consequently when these monasteries were 
destroyed by the Muslims the Buddhists, who were never made 
free from the influence of the Brahmana culture, turned more and 
more towards the latter. On the other hand, the strength of 
Brahmariism lay in the fact that its religion and varpa^rama-based 
society were inseparable. Therefore Hinduism survived even when 
the Muslims killed its ascetics and destroyed its temples; it survived 
in society,^ 

According to Pt. Umesh Mishra “both the rise and the decline 
of Buddhism began almost simultaneously”'^. But as argued by 
L, M. Joshi, this statement is contradictory in nature. ‘Rise’ and 
‘decline’ are two mutually opposed events, and can never take place 
simultaneously®. Umesh Mishra also opines that one of the main 
causes of the decline of Buddhism in India was that the Buddhists 
hated Sanskrit and adopted Pali language. But history of Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature from cir. 200 b.c. to cir. 1200 a.d. is against 
this view. Some of the greatest names in the history of Sanskrit 

^India and China, p. 27. 

^Edkins, J., Chinese Buddhism, p, 99. 

’Kane, op. cit., p. 1026. 

<Pande, Bauddha Dharma ke Vikdsa ka Itihdsa, pp. 491-2; for the attitude of 
the Buddha to lay devotees cf, ‘Barua, D. K., ‘Buddhism and Lay Worshippers', 
Mahabodhi, LXXIV, No. 3-4, pp, 39-44. 

^Buddha Jayanti Souvenir, p. 97 (quoted by Joshi, p, 323). 

^Joshi, op. cit., p. 323. 

^Journal of G. N. Jha Research Institute, IX, Pt, i, pp. 1 1 1-22. 

'Joshi, op. cit., p. 326, 
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litera^re are those of Asvaghosha, Ar 3 'asura, Bhartrhari and 
bantideva, who were Buddhists by faith. 

External Factors in the Decline of Buddhism 

The^Brahmanas usually looked at Buddhist monks with contempt. 
Yajnavalk^a (I. 271-72) declares that the very sight of a Buddhist 
monk, even in dreams, is inauspicious. The Brhannaradiyapurana 
lays it down as a principal sin for a Brahmana to enter the house of a 
Buddhist even in times of great perils. The drama Mrchchhakatika 
shows that in Ujjain the Buddhist monks were despised and their 
sight was considered inauspicious. The Agnipuram pCVI.l, 37) 
declares that the son of Suddhodana beguiled the daityas to become 
Buddhists. The Vishmpurana (X VIU, 1 3-1 8) also regards the Buddha 
as Mayamoha who appeared in the world to delude the demons. 
Kumarila is said to have instigated King Sudhanvan of Ujjaia to 
exterminate the Buddhists. The Tibetan historians Bu-ston and 
Taranatha record his wars against the Buddhists. The Kerala-uipatli 
describes how he exterminated the Buddhists from Kerala. A 
greater role in the decline of Buddhism was played by Sankara. 
The Sankaradigvijaya of Madhava tells us that Sankara led a religi- 
ous expedition against the Bauddhas and caused their destruction 
from the Himalayas to the Indian ocean. Sankara has himself des- 
cribed the Buddhist system as ‘vainSsikd’ or ‘sarra-rainasika'I 
According to the Tibetan tradition, at his approach “the Buddhist 
monasteries began to tremble and the monks began to disperse 
pell-mell.”2 But one must remember, as Gopinatha Kaviraja has 
observed, that “The struggle between Buddhism and Hinduism was 
a war of pen and not of sword.”^ It is just impossible to conceive 
that scholars like Kumarila or Sankara resorted to force in their 
struggle against Buddhism. 

The growth of Brahmanical cults like those of the Bbagavatas 
and the Saivas and re-establishment of varnasrama dharma during 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods had a corresponding declining 
influence on Buddhism. Now Hinduism was made more appealing 
and more attractive to the common people by prescribing various 
vratas, upavdsas^ samskdras, etc.'* 

‘Joshi, op. dt., p. 313. 

^Ibid., p. 314. 

^Quoted by L. M. Joshi, op. at., p. 313. 

/>r> /*ff 1024 f*. 
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A number of scholars including P. V. Kane\ V. A. Smith^, 
S. Radhakrishnan^, B. M. Barua'*, P. C. Bagchi®, R. C. Majumdar^, 
R. C. Mitra,"^ S. L4vi® and others, have rightly opined that the 
most important factor in the decline of Buddhism in India was a 
‘gradual assimilation of Buddhism to Hinduism’. P. V. Kane and 
Radhakrishnan feel that the two religions were never very much 
different and the Buddha himself did not feel that he was announ- 
cing a new religion. He was born, grew up, and died a Hindu. 
According to Coomarasvvamy “more profound is one’s study of 
Hinduism and Buddhism, more difficult it becomes for him to 
distinguish between the two.” The Mahayana was specially nearer 
to Brahmanism. It laid emphasis on image-worship, prayers, 
incantations and rituals; it incorporated many folk-beliefs and made 
room for the emotional demands of the laity, and in doing so, the 
Buddhists made a nearer and clearer approach to Hinduism, This 
process tended to remove the distinction between the two faiths. 
The laymen and lay women of India found no difference between 
the worship of Vishnu and the Buddha, of Siva and Avalokita and 
of Tara and Parvati. 

Tantrikism further narrowed down the distinction and difference 
between Buddhism and Hinduism. Buddhist Tantras, in spite of 
their being ‘proclaimed by the Buddha’, are almost identical with 
the Saiva and Sakta Tantras. A large number of gods and goddesses 
became common to the pantheons of Hinduism and Buddhism. 
The Sakta Pithas became equally important and holy places for 
Hindu and Buddhist Tantrikists. 

On its side Brahmanism also took some steps to assimilate 
Buddhism. The acceptance of the Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu 
by Hinduism, though only as the beguiler of the demons, cut the 
ground from under the feet of Buddhism. The disapproval of 
animal sacrifice, the relaxation of caste rules and the organization 
of monastic community on the lines of Buddhist sangha by Sankara, 
further helped the merger of Buddhism into Hinduism. Common 

^Op. cit,, pp. 1004-5. ' 

^EHI, p. 368. 

’Foreword to 2500 Years of Buddhism, p. xiv-xv; Indian Philosophy, I, p. 609. 

‘Barua, Prolegomena to a History of Buddhist Philosophy, p. 19. 

^Asutosh Mukerjee Volumes, III, pp. 4-20. 

‘Majumdar, CHI, IV, pp. 47-8, 

^ Viivabhdratl Annals, VI, pp. 150-55. 

*Le Nepal, II, p, 317 (quoted by Joshi, op. cit., p. 322). 
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patronage of. Hinduism and Buddhism by kings of the Gupta 
Vardhana (Pushyabhuti), Maitraka and Pala dynasties also made 
it possible for both the Buddhists and the Hindus to borrow 
heavily from each other. Yuan Chwang found non-Buddhists of 
Simhapura copying the customs of the Buddhists. In Gaya he saw 
this sacred Buddhist place completely populated by the Brahmanas. 
The acceptance of the Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu had 
been accomplished probably in the sixth century A.D., perhaps 
first in the Matsyapiirana. A Matsyapuram verse is found engraved 
on Pallava monuments of cir. 700 A.D. at Mahabalipuram in 
which the Buddha is mentioned as the 9th avatdra of Vishnu. The 
Bhdgavatapurdna mentions the Buddha as a deity and also as a 
god who deluded the demons. 

Thus Buddha became a Hindu divinity. Gaya is now one of the 
foremost Hindu tirthas. Sankara organized the matha institution 
partly on the model of the Buddhist sahgha. His philosophical 
terminology, his concepts of Maya and of the ‘non-dual’, though 
based on the Upanishads are very much like those of the Madhya- 
mikas. That is why he is accused of being a ‘Buddhist in disguise’. 
His grand guru’s attempt to synthesize Vedanta and Buddhism 
is well-known. Lastly, the Tantra practices harmonized the two 
systems so completely that Buddhism’s independent existence might 
have appeared needless or even impossible. 

Decline in the royal patronage of Buddhism is also regarded by 
some modern scholars as one of the important factors in the 
disappearance of Buddhism from the land of its birth. And it is 
true also that after the Guptas no strong and whole-hearted 
patron of Buddhism in India is known, except some of the Pala 
kings.* 

One of the minor factors contributing to the decline . of Buddhism 
in the country was royal persecution though it occurred only 
rarely. Yuan Chwang has recorded a legend concerning the harass- 
ment of a Buddhist philosopher Manoratha, a teacher of Vasu- 
bandhu, by a certain king Vikramaditya. The historicity of this 
legend is highly doubtful because all the Gupta Vikramadityas arc 
known to have been extremely tolerant and respectful to Buddhism. 

•The present writer does not believe that Harsha was personally a Buddhist, 
though it is accepted that he was generous to Buddhism also. See, Goyal, S. R-, 
‘Did Harsha ever Embrace Buddhism as His Personaf Religion?’, A. P. Jayaswa! 
Commemoration Volume, 1981, pp. 373-393. 
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Mention has already been made of king Sudhanvan of Ujjain, 
who is allegedly said to have ordered the slaughter of the 
Buddhists all over the country. As pointed out by Kane, of all the 
cases of alleged persecution this is the weakest, and no more than 
a boastful and rhetorical exaggeration.^ The only early indigenous 
Indian king who can be accused of harassing the Buddhists is 
Pushyamitra §uhga, though some modern scholars doubt the 
Buddhist tradition about him. However, the greatest of royal 
persecutors of Buddhism in India was Mihirakula; but he was 
a barbarian of Huna origin. His activities against Buddhism are 
recorded by Kalhana and corroborated by Yuan Chwang and the 
Mahjusrlmidakalpa. The ruins of the Ghoshitarama monastery at 
Kausambi and some other viharas in North India indicate that 
some Buddhist establishments were destroyed by the Hunas. 

After the Hunas the only notable example of anti-Buddhist 
activities was presented by Sasahka, the king of Gauda. No other 
significant example of the persecution of Buddhists by Indian 
kings is known. As pointed out by P. V. Kane^, the cases of 
persecution of Buddhists are very few while the proofs of the policy 
of toleration adopted by Indian kings are copious. Most of the 
scholars agree with Kane on this point. 

According to P. V. Kane and K. W. Morgan Muslim invasions 
of India delivered the final blow to Buddhism about and after 
1200 A.D. by ruining the famous Buddhist universities like those 
of Nalanda and Vikramasila. The monks were mercilessly killed in 
large numbers. Those who escaped fled to Tibet and Nepal. 
The Tahakdt-i-Ndsan records that Mohammad-ibn-Bakhtiyar Khalji 
led his army to Bihar and ravaged it. Great plunder fell into his 
hands. Most of the inhabitants of the place were ‘Brahmanas with 
shaven heads’, that is the Buddhist monks. They were put to death 
and large numbers of their books were burnt. 

Contribution of Buddhism to Indian Culture 

The contribution of Buddhism to many aspects of Indian culture^ 

'0/7. cit., p. 1010. 

^Ibid., p. 1011, n. 1645 a. For the policy of religious toleration followed by 
Hindu kings see ibid., pp. 1011-18. 

’For the contribution of Buddhism to Indian thought vide also the section 
on the mutual impact of Buddhism and Brahmanism. See also Basak, R. G., 
‘The Contribution of Buddhism to Indian Thought’, Bulletin of Rama Krshna 
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nia} be regarded as truly remarkable. We discuss its contribution to 
Indian languages and literature first. The development of Pali w-as 
almost wholly due to Buddhism. The Pali authors were also first to 
write traditional histories. The output of Buddhist Sanskrit authors 
was also second only to that of the Brahmanical authors. The numer- 
ous works on Abhidharma, the Vinayas of so many Buddhist schools, 
the Prajnaparamitasutras, hundreds of Mahayana sutras and philo- 
sophical treatises and commentaries are in Sanskrit. The history 
of Buddhist literature from cir. 200 b.c. to cir. 1200 a.d. is an essen- 
tial and important part of the growth of Sanskrit literature.^ The 
first dramatist in the history of Sanskrit literature was the Buddhist 
poet Asvaghosha. Atyasura, another Buddhist poet, was among the 
forerunners of classical Sanskrit poetry. Buddhist poets also contri- 
buted much to the composition of h\Tnns of praise (stotras, staves, 
stutis) in Sanskrit. The contribution of the Buddhists to the study of 
psychology. Sanskrit grammar and lexicography was also quite 
significant. 

The Buddhist monasteries were regulated by the rules of monastic 
life. But in course of centuries they were transformed into seats of 
learning. In the words of S. Dutt they “partook of the character 
of the studium ger.erale of mediaeval Europe, and from the fifth or 
si.xth century onwards, several of them were organized as univer- 
sities and functioned as such.’’* Of them, the University of Nalanda 
is described in detail in the Si~yii-ki of Yuan Chwang who himself 
was one of its most distinguished alumni. The fame of Nalanda and 
other Buddhist universities spread over the greater part of Asia 
throush the works and achievements of the eminent scholars they 
produced. The Nalanda University remained a source of attraction 
to the foreign Buddhists even to its last day. It was the greatest 
centre for the study of Buddhist logic and Mahayana philosophy. 
Sanskrit was the medium of instruction here. It had a w'ide academic 
outlook and grammar (vyakarcnc), logic (fietuvidya). and idealism 
(Vijndnaveda). besides other branches of humanities and sciences, 
were taught with zeal and devotion. The scholars produced by 
Nalanda were treated with consideration and its professors were 

Misrtor. irstirute. Calcutta, XI\% No. 9, 1563, pp. 353-34; Joshi. L. 
‘Aspects of Buddhism in Ancient Indian Culture’, Mchdbodki, LXXV, No- 5-6, 
pp. 162-70. 

‘Joshi, Studies. 

=Dutt, S., in 2J00 Years of Buddhism^ p. 193. 
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held in respect throughout Asia. Under the Palas, who were devout 
Buddhists, the glory of Nalanda as a centre of learning was main- 
tained for several centuries at a high level, ^ 

The role of Buddhism and Buddhist educational institutions in 
the propagation of Indian culture in Asian countries can hardly 
be overstressed. Yuan Chwang took home with him hundreds of 
bundles of manuscripts and devoted the rest of his life to trans- 
lating into Chinese as many of them as he could. He was also the 
founder of one of the Ten Schools of Chinese Buddhism, the Fa- 
hsiang school, which claims the Nalanda scholar Silabhadra, Yuan 
Chwang’s instructor at that university, as its founder.^ A fellow 
student of Yuan Chwang at Nalanda was a Tibetan scholar, named 
Thonmi Sambhota, who had been sent by the Tibetan monarch to 
study Buddhism in the land of its birth. As a result of his efforts 
the king was converted to Buddhism and for the first time this 
religion was declared the state religion of Tibet. A few centuries 
later, Dipankara went from the University of Vikramasila and gave 
the religion its present Lamaist organization.^ 

Thus the outflow of influence from the Indian Buddhist univer- 
sities led to the propagation of Indian art, literature, thought, 
myths and morals and appreciation of the teachings and tenets of 
Buddhism in other Asian lands. Buddhism went a long way in the 
task of propagating the principles of Indian culture in other un- 
cultivated races of Asia which were notorious for their ferocious 
nature. 

Buddhist contribution to the development of Indian art and 
architecture is well-known. Innumerable rock cut sanctuaries, 
monasteries, stupas, icons, sculpture, paintings and emblems 
prove the magnitude of its contribution in this field. But in it the 
Buddhists were greatly influenced by their Brahmapical counter- 
parts. From the Brahmajalasutta and the Patimokkha it is clear that 
early Buddhism regarded arts and crafts as unworthy of those who 
seek ultimate liberation. But as a result of the educational and 
devotional needs and urge (as evidenced in the early period in the 
construction of the stupas over the relics of the Buddha) and 
strengthened by the impact of Brahmanism, the Buddhists develop- 
ed their own art-traditions and constructed stupas, pillars, votive- 

^CHI, p. 594. 

=Dutt, S., op. cit., p. 194, 

^Ibid. 
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chaityas, excavated- and brick-built viharas, temples, etc. The 
worship of the Buddha images began in the first century a.d. and 
very soon several schools of ft (Gandhara, Mathura, Samatha, etc.) 
came into being. The earliest and best sculptural pieces of India 
(exemplified by Asokan pillars) are also of Buddhist origin. As 
regards painting, it is a v/ell-known fact that the earliest and the 
best paintings of India found at Ajanta were produced by the 
Buddhists. 

Buddhism also considerably influenced ancient Indian political 
theory, social thought and socio-political institutions. The Buddhist 
theory of the origin of state and government as related in the 
Aggama sutta is of democratic import* and was probably influenced 
by a similar theory as found in the ^antiparvan of the Mahdbharata 
which appears to be chronologically earlier. It is also sometimes 
argued that the democratic organisation of the Buddhist Church 
had an impact on the democratic states of ancient India.^ But the 
republican states of eastern India of the sixth century b.c. (Vajji, 
Malla, etc.) can hardly be called ‘Buddhist’. They usually extended 
their adherence to Jainism and other §ramanic sects as well. Further, 
it must be remembered that as these republics' had been in existence 
for about a century or more before the advent of Buddhism^ there 
arises no question of their having been influenced by the demo- 
cratic organisation of the Buddhist Church; rather it should be pre- 
sumed that the Buddhist Church adopted the democratic pattern 
of these republics (or of the Jaina Church which came into existence 
long before the foundation of the Buddhist sangba). 

It is also believed by some that India owes to Asoka the ideal of 
a welfare state as well as the idea of a secular state in the sense 
that the administration of a state should be free from sectarian 
principles,*^ But without belittling the efforts of Asoka for the welfare 
of the people and his almost secular outlook and without entering 
the controversy whether or not his policy of dhammavijaya was 
beneficial for the country, one may reject the hypothesis that India 
owes the concept of welfare and secular state to him. It is a well- 
known fact, conceded even by Joshi, that as a rule most of the 
ancient Indian kings followed a policy of religious toleration and 

•Joshi, Studies, p. 361. 

^Ibid. 

’Mishra, Yogendra, An Early History of Vaisali, p, 98 fi". 
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worked for the welfare of their siibjcctsk These concepts were im- 
bibed in our national outlook; one can hardly give credit for them 
to any individual king. 

As regards the role of Buddhism in the field of social thought 
and institutions, it is somewhat difficult to appreciate it. For, (a) the 
Buddha tended to strengthen the view that women arc one of the 
major causes of suffering and that they arc not as reliable as men. 
We have discussed this point in detail elsewhere (pp. 266-72). (b) He 
raised his voice against caste system but only to prove superiority of 
the JCshatriyas over the Brahmaiias. Otherwise the four-fold division 
was accepted by him as such. We have already discussed this 
point in detail (pp. 272-80). (c) Buddhism did not raise its voice 
against slavery; rather the Buddha accepted the existence of this 
institution tacitly. We have elaborated this point also in detail 
(pp, 280-82). (d) It may be accepted that the emergence of the 
fourth or sannyasa asrama in the Brahmanical society was the result 
of the ^ramanic ideology, including Buddhism. But the emergence 
of this ideal does not appear to have been a gain for society. Rather 
it undermined the basis of family life over which the organization of 
society was based. 

Some aspects of the political role of Buddhism in Indian history 
need also be put in proper perspective. Firstly, Buddhism was 
always a great financial burden both on the state and society, for 
from the very beginning it depended on state support and patronage 
of the rich for its existence. The Buddhist monasteries were huge 
establishments and monks lived on large scale government and 
public charities. Consequently, as early as the age of Asoka the 
monasteries became the haunts of the indolent on account of the 
assurance of sumptuous food, etc. The Buddhist tradition itself 
testifies to it and also to the fact that Asoka’s exchequer had become 
empty as a result of these benefactions. Such a situation must have 
been faced by other Buddhist kings also. Here it would be illogical 
aad improper to compare the support extended to the Buddhist 
Church with the charities made by ancient Indian kings to the 
Brahmanas, because Brahmanas Jived in society and performed 
their social obligations, something which cannot be said v/ith equal 
force about the Buddhist monks. Therefore there v/as a qualitative 
difference between the charities made to the Brahmanas and the 
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Buddhist Church. 

Secondly, the influence of Buddhism on Indian polity was not 
always healthy; it tended to generate revulsion in such mighty 
emperors as Asoka against political glory which could not but result 
in the arrest of the process of political growth. But it is a fact of life 
that like Dhanalakshmi, Rajyalakshmi (in the form of kingdoms and 
empires) either grows and expands or becomes weak and declines. 
That is what happened during the reign of Asoka. Due to the 
impact of Buddhism on him the process of the expansion of empire 
which was going on with success since the days of Bimbisara 
suddenly stopped. It is of course true that Asoka did not disband 
his army, but he certainly stopped its military activities. It does 
not need much efibrt to imagine that the number of oflScers who 
had practical experience of warfare must have been considerably 
smaller at the time of Asoka’s death than it was at the time of his 
Kalinga war. Similarly, in the absence of actual participation in 
warfare the preparedness, alertness and morale of the army must 
have gone down. No wonder if it could not check the advance of the 
Bactrian Greeks immediately after Asoka. In modern times we also 
experienced a similar fate when, in our enthusiasm for panchasila 
we neglected our defence-preparedness and had to taste the bitter 
fruit -of defeat in 1962. 

That the impact of Buddhism on political thinking was not always 
very desirable is proved by the example of Narasiihhagupta 
Baladitya II a devout Buddhist king. During his reign Mihiiakula, 
the Hupa tyrant whose brutality on the Indians has become legen- 
dary, invaded. Narasiihhagupta not only did not face the tyrant, 
but fled to the jungles and marshes, as Yuan Chwang puts it, to 
save his ‘poor person’, and when his subordinates succeeded in 
defeating the barbarian invader after much bloodshed, he not only 
freed him but also gave him girls and money in order to earn merit 
for the next world.* Probably it was due to the same perverted psycho- 
logy that the Sindh monks supported- the Arab invaders against tht 
ruling Brahmana dynasty in 712 a.d. The Buddhists are also knovyn 
to have willingly submitted to the wholesale conversion whether in 
Sindh or Bengal whereas the Hindus survived this onslaught and 
succeeded in preserving their old faith. 

In the end in order to summarize the whole discussion on the 


‘Goyal, S. R., A History of the Imperial Guptas, p. 348 ff. 
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role of Buddhism in Indian history the present author would like 
to echo the sentiments expressed by Prof. P. V. Kane : “In these 
days”, Prof. Kane writes, “it has become a fashion to praise Buddha 
and his doctrines to the skies and to disparage Hinduism by 
making unfair comparisons between the original doctrines of 
Buddha with the present practices and shortcomings of Hindu 
society. The present author has to enter a strong protest against 
this tendency .... The Upanisads had a nobler philosophy than 
that of Gautama the Buddha; the latter merely based his doctrines 
on the philosophy of the Upanisads. If Hinduism decayed in course 
of time and exhibited bad tendencies, the same or worse was the 
case with later Buddhism which gave up the noble but human 
Buddha, made him a god, worshipped his images and ran wild with 
such hideous practices as those of Vajrayana.” In this connection 
Kane quotes the following lines from Swami Vivekananda with 
approval : “thus in spite of the preaching of mercy to animals, in 
spite of the sublime ethical religion, in spite of the hair-splitting 
discussions about the existence or nonexistence of a permanent soul, 
the whole building of Buddhism tumbled down piecemeal; and the 
ruin was simply hideous. I have neither the time nor the inclination 
to describe to you the hideousness that came in the wake of Buddhism. 
The most hideous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most obscene 
books that human hands ever wrote or the human brain ever con- 
ceived, the most bestial forms that ever passed under the name of 
religion have all been the creation of degraded Buddhism.”^ 
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several other facts. Firstly, in his suttas and other Buddhist texts in 
the enumeration of the castes the Khattiyas are always mentioned 
irst. In the Digha Nikdya (111,1.15) even a Brahmana mentions 
Khattiyas before Brfihmanas though it does not fit well with his follow- 
ing words: “Of these (four castes) three, Khattiya, Vessa and Sudda, 
exist only to serve the Brahmanas.” In this belief the Buddha had 
the good company of the Jainas who also claimed higher status for 
the Kshatriyas. As tve have seen, the l§vetambaras held the belief 
that the embryo of Mahavira was transferred from the womb of the 
Brahmani Devananda to that of the Kshattriyanl Tri^ala, since it 
was held that “a Bnllimana or another woman of low family was 
not worthy to give birth to a Tirthankara.” A similar attitude is 
found in early Buddhism for in the Nidanakatha and the Lalitavistara 
it is said that when the future Buddha reflected in which caste he 
will be re-born, he decided in favour of the Khattiya caste because 
at that time it was the highest.^ It is an open advocacy of the 
superiority of the Kshatriya caste. In the Ambattlia sutta of the 
Digha Nikdya we are told that the Brahmaija Ambattha went to 
the Buddha and accused the Sakyas of being rude to the Brahmanas. 
In answer the Buddha praised the ^akyas and tried to humble the 
pride of Ambattha by describing the Kaphayana gotra to which he 
belonged as having been founded by a slave of the king Ikshvaku. 
He went on to declare that the status of the Kshattriyas was higher 
than that of the Brahmanas because the Brahmanas accept the off- 
spring of an inter-marriage between the Brahmanas and the 
Kshattriyas while the Kshattriyas do not.^ The Buddha then quotes 
a gdthd supposed to have been enunciated by Brahma Sanatkumara 
according to which “among those who follow the lineage or gotra, 
the Kshatriya has superiority. However, the person who has learn- 
ing and character is superior to men as well as gods. It is interest- 
ing that in order to prove the low origin of Ambattha, the Buddha 
cited the (incorrect) proof from the early Vedic age. Apparently he 
believed that no one with a lowly birth could improve his social 
status by jdtyutkarsha", the Brahmana society believed in such a 
possibility. 

‘Pick, R., Tie Social Organisation in North-East India in Buddha s Time, p. 


84. 


Nbid., p. 85 f. 

’Pande, Sramdna Tradition, p. 53. This statement 
It finds no parallel in the Brahmariical literature. 


of the Buddha is incorrect. 
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(3) The hostility of the Buddha to the Bnilimanas becomes 
apparent from the following facts also : In his various suttas wc find 
repeated assertions that the Brahmanas lost their honour in society 
(in which they enjoyed only the second place) because they had be- 
come corrupt. But nowhere docs he refer to the decline of the 
Kshatriyas. In other words he tacitly assumes that the Kshatriyas 
were still as pure and worthy of their status as they were in the 
earlier ages. In the Jataka stories also Kshatriyas of degraded 
character are rarely, if at all, mentioned; in them it is only the 
Brahmanas who are usually described as of mean character. They 
not only eat beef (e.g. in the Matakabhatta Jataka) but indulge in 
the most despicable deed — even the Brahmana housewives arc 
shown as grossly corrupt behaving like prostitutes (e.g. in the Rddha 
Jataka, the Kostya Jataka etc.). In the words of Pick, “in many cases 
the Brahmanas are pictured as greedy, shameless and immoral and 
serve as a foil to the Khattiyas who play the part of virtuous and 
noble humanity.” • 

(4) Acceptance in marriage and commensality have been the 
touch-stone of caste system. But the Buddha was a firm believer in 
them — at least so far as his own Kshatriya caste was concerned. 
Thus according to him the Brahmapas were inferior to the Ksha- 
triyas not only because a woman of impure ancestry could be 
accepted by the former and not by the latter, but also because the 
latter would not eat with her or her progeny while the former 
would. The Buddha was thus loud in denouncing the superior birth 
theory if it helped the Brahmanas, but changed his stand if it 
helped his own caste. 

(5) In the Vasetthasutta when the Brahmana Vasettha, apparently 
basing his view on the Purushastikta of the RV, claims that the 
Brahmanas are superior to others because they were born out of 
the mouth of Brahma (not neuter Brahma), the Buddha ridicules 
him by saying that like other human beings Brahmanas are also 
given birth by women. Here the Buddha gives a populist argument 
and takes the Purushastikta imagery literally which can hardly be 
regarded as the intention of the Vedic Tshis. Similarly his argu- 
ment that the fourfold caste system was not universal, states the 
obvious and does not prove anything. 

(6) What the Buddha gave with one hand, took away with the 


'Pick, op. cit., p, 183. 



